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GETTING THE WORLD’S BEST 
KNITTING INSTRUCTOR 





INTO OUR NEW MACHINE WASN'T EASY. 
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L earning to use a knitting machine 
can put anyone in a tight spot. 

Unless, of course, you have 
the new Passap Electronic. 

This remarkable machine has 
the sophistication on the inside (with 
a computer that literally spells out 
everything you need to do) and the 


Sleek European look of a Passap on 
the outside. 

In fact, all you have to know 1s 
how to get it out of the box. Every- 
thing else—including shaping—is 
figured out by the computer. And 
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within half an hour of unpacking it 
you ll be enjoying knitting from over 
20,000 pattern possibilities. 

The new Passap Electronic also 
lets you do things that most machines 
can't. Like superimposing, which 
allows you to put patterns on top of 
each other. Or enlarging patterns, 
by making them up to 99 times their 
original length or width. 

Yet even with all this high 
tech stuff on board, Passap’s Swiss 
designers didn’t leave out the sim- 
plicity which has kept Passap the 
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standard in the industry. There are 
still no weights. And a two-color 
changer is standard. 

So come try the new Passap 
Electronic at your Passap dealer. 
For the one nearest you, call toll- 
free 1-800-PAS-KNIT. You'll see 
how easy it 1s to get into a Passap, 
yourself. 


PASSAR 


Passap - USA 271 West 2950 South 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84115 
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The booties live on 
Thanks to Christine Bourquin for the bootie 
pattern (Threads, No. 22, p. 10). It does 
indeed stay on. Because I was anxious to 
try the pattern, I made the first pair on 
size O needles, but with a heavier three- 
ply varn. They'd be great for an older 
baby. The same size yarn with a larger 
needle would make nice slippers fora 
toddler. To keep them from snagging on 
the floor, sew on a piece of nonskid 
material. A 'A-in. piece of elastic could be 
run through the holes and be end-stitched, 
allowing a child to pull the booties on 
and off without help. This is a truly 
versatile pattern, and it’s so easy to make. 
—Verlynn Frost, DeWitt, NY 


As soon as my issue arrived, I started 
knitting booties. Three pairs later, I 
applied the same idea to a baby bonnet, 
and it works—no seams! So, from one 
pattern, I now have two patterns. Thanks. 
—Diane Hamblin, Orient, NY 


Scraps for the taking 

I’m a manufacturer of decorator 

accessories in floral chintz fabric. I have 

pounds of scraps and some batting 

scraps also. Do you know a recycler or an 

organization that could use these? 
—Shirley Cohen, N. Miami, FL 


Another use for mangles 
Regarding what to do with what we 
used to call a mangler (Threads, No. 23, 
p. 6): The mangler makes a quick, even 
pressing of crayon wax into material (with 
the excess caught on a paper towel 
below). It would be great for squares on a 
child’s bed quilt or for T-shirts based 
on children’s own drawings. 

—Harriet Amar, South New Berlin, NY 


Knitting from both ends 

Like Marcia McCormack (Threads, No. 23, 

p. 4), I, too, like to knit both sleeves at the 

same time. I knit from both ends of the 

same ball, one end for each sleeve. This is 

especially useful for mittens and socks, 

when you want equal stripes in the pair 

and you want to use up odd bits of yarn. 
—Betsy Carpenter, Los Altos, CA 


Not such heavy weather 
Etta deVee Sugg (Threads, No. 23, p. 4) 
is correct that my revision from straight 
to circular needles is relatively easy 
once you know how. I’m glad she agrees 
that a swatch is necessary. As for 
charting the pattern, you must still know 
which stitches get worked into which 
others and what the right-side equivalents 
are. If you’re accustomed to reading 
knitting directions in written form and 
don't feel comfortable with the charting 
method, my technique (Threads, No. 22, 
p. 64) is very useful. 

—Marilyn Moss, Lincoln, NE 


Sheep thrills, frightens 
I’ve written several times to praise 
Threads, but now I protest—Judith 
Duffey’s “Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing” 
(Threads, No. 22). Our customers’ 
comments range from amusement to 
outrage. In these times of concern over 
satanic cults and rituals, this creature 
seems an unwelcome intruder on the 
back cover of Threads. I realize it is art 
of sorts, and perfected technique, but I 
think you go too far in elevating these 
creations to art forms. Threads has the 
opportunity to inspire, excite, and 
expand the thinking and craftsmanship of 
fiber artists, which is far better done 
through the meticulous detail and elegant 
finish of a Deborah Newton sweater 
than through this poor, silly sheep. 
—Dianne G. Gustafson, Kalamazoo, MI 


Thank you for your article by Judith 
Duffey. Her knit sculptures are the most 
fantastic, imaginative, skillful, and 
awesome pieces of fiber art I’ve ever seen. 
I’d love a poster of your back-cover photo. 
—Meg Swansen, Pittsville, WI 


Wrapper rap 
I wish you'd switch back to paper 
wrappers. The May/June issue of 
Green peace states that adding starch 
compounds only makes the plastic break 
up into smaller pieces. Moreover, 
plastics are made from petroleum, a 
nonrenewable resource. 

—Linda Baxter, La Palma, CA 


Thanks for using biodegradable plastic 
covers. I like receiving a clean, neat 
magazine and recycling your bags in 
my compost pile. 

—Yvonne Hogan, Chicago, IL 


More mail-order fabric sources 
As an avid home sewer frustrated with 
local fabric choices, your wonderful list of 
mail-order fabric suppliers (Threads, 
No. 23, p. 78) is worth its weight in gold. 
Another excellent Canadian source is 
Grasshopper Hill Fabrics, 224 Wellington 
St., Kingston, ON, Canada K7K 2Y8. For 
$12 a year you get spring and fall issues of 
about 60 swatches each. Grasshopper 
will also coordinate linings, notions, and 
Vogue patterns. 

—Lois Bowden, Halifax, NS, Canada 


Another mail-order company that 
should be mentioned is Needlearts, 
International, Box 6447, Glendale, CA 
91225. They carry 100% cotton from 
international sources—Japanese yukata, 
Malaysian and Indonesian batiks, plaid 
and stripe ikats from India, and more. 
Most are around $10/yd. They send 
updates every few months, listing new 
finds. Their catalog and one year of 
updates cost $2. Samples are available 
for most fabrics, and the cost is 
refundable with their return. 

—Vicky Shaw, Lancaster, PA 


Two more fabric sources: Pennywise 
Fabrics, Rt. 1, Box 305T, Harrisburg, MO 
65256, has a wide range of natural-fiber 
fabrics at excellent prices ($1.50-5.45/vd. 
plus S&H). They offer very personal service 
and will send a large swatch on request. 
Their catalog is $2. Knit Kits, Dept MO, 
2920 N. 2nd St., Minneapolis, MN 55411, 
has a good selection of utility fabrics. My 
favorites are “bundles,” 6 yd. of first- 
quality remnants; and “bags,” slightly 
irregular '4- to 2-yd. lengths by the pound. 
—Shari M. Adams, Los Alamos, NAI 


We welcome your comments, criticisms, 
advice, and ideas. Letters may be edited 
for brevity and clarity. Please write to 
us at Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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MACHINE KNITTERS 
Knots & Knits presents: 


Knit Tricks, Vol. 1 - 
Beading 


Written for all makes of knitting 
machines 





PURE SILK 


4-STRAND 
EMBROIDERY FLOSS! 
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}|Learn to: 

eKnit with seed pearls 
¢Design original motifs 
eIncorporate beads into lace, 


i\tuck, cable & intarsia patterns 
To recieve your copy send $3.95 
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Proper Proportions 


Written featuring Stretch & 
Sew® patterns, will: 

eTeach you how to adapt any pattern 
designed for knit fabrics to full or half 
}|scale charting devices. 
}| Offer tips on combining other textiles 
with your machine knit fabrics. 
eGive instructions and/or guidelines for 


knitting over 40 patterns. 
To recieve your copy send $9.95 to: 


Knots & Knits 
1006 N.E. Salzman Rd. 
Dept. T 
Corbett, OR 97019 


*Dealers/ Distributors Welcomes 





SEND FOR THIS 
21 inch 
BEAUTIFUL CLOTH DOLL 
AND HER CLOTHES! 


| Doll Body Pattern ........... $6.50 ea. 
Clothing Pattern Books ..$3.50 ea. 


(each book includes 3 outfits) 






104 COLORS! 
Ideal for needlework, cross-stitch, 
quilting and smocking. 
Available in tangle free spiral packs. 


30 Bayside Ct, PO Box 6068 
Laconia NH 03246 
800 225 3001 - 603 528 2944 


2727 N Grove Industrial Drive 
Suite # 145, Fresno, CA 93727 
800 462 3347 - 209 4548173 

















Book 1 EASY « Book 2 MED e Book 3 FANCY | 





SEND CHECK ( 4wk. delivery) 
or 
MONEY ORDER (immediate delivery) 
















TO: CLAUDIA MONTEITH 
BOX 17595 
SO. LAKE TAHOE, CA. 95706 
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Questions 


Invisible reweaving 
I'm interested in learning about fabric 
reweaving and reknitting. Do you know 
of a book or school that teaches it? 
—Carolyn Tyson, Chicago, IL 
David Coffin replies: The Fabricon 
Company, 2021 W. Montrose Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60618 (312-929-5700), sells 
a complete home-study course, including 
three separate manuals (one covers 
Fabricon’s own method, another covers 
the French method of reweaving, and 
the third covers reknitting), plus a variety 
of specialized needles and hooks 
described in the manuals, fabric samples 
showing partially completed reweaving, 
and pricing guidelines for marketing your 
skills. The course sells for $132, and 
monthly terms can be arranged. 

According to Fred Stark of Fabricon, 
the company has been in business since 
1946, and he estimates that 90% of the 
reweavers trained in this country learned 
their craftfrom Fabricon. Skilled 
reweavers can apparently earn from $15 
to $25 dollars an hour, can often work 
at home, and are in growing demand, 
especially as natural fibers (synthetics 
are much harder to reweave) and 
expensive clothes are more and more 
the norm. Despite the demand, reweaving 
is considered a dying art; one reweaver 
I called in New York City said if I could 
find a reweaver, “Send ’em over. I can 
keep ’em busy round the clock.” 

Lois Mueller, who sells used and 
out-of-print books at Wooden Porch 
Books, Rt. 1, Box 262, Middlebourne, 

WV 26149 (304-386-4434), says she 
often sees old reweaving manuals, 
including the Fabricon books, which 
get sold fast. 

Brief reknitting instructions can also 
be found in The Complete Encyclopedia 
of Needlework (1972), by Therese de 
Dillmont (Running Press, 125 S. 22nd, 
Philadelphia, PA 19103; 215-567-5080). 


Specialty patterns 
I’m looking for patterns for ice skaters’ 
costumes, Any suggestions? 

—Victoria Briggs, Sepulveda, CA 


Where can I find a good selection of 
men’s patterns? I’m looking for both 
contemporary and historical garments. 
—Jennifer Cart, Phippsburg, ME 
David Coffin replies: Both KWIK-SEW 
and Stretch & Sew patterns offer a few 
skaters’ costumes for women and girls; 
Nevtex, an English company, offers a 
pattern for a dancer’s costume that 
male skaters have used. These patterns, 
plus a wide variety of fabrics suitable 
for skating costumes are available by 
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mail from Jehlor Fantasy Fabrics, 
730 Andover Park W., Seattle, WA 98188 
(206-575-8250). Their catalog is $2.50. 
KWIK-SEW, 3000 Washington Ave. N., 
Minneapolis, MN 55411-1699 (612-521-7651), 
also offers the largest collection of 
men’s patterns that I know of; they 
specialize in everyday clothes, many in 
knits, but they have everything from 
underwear to neckties. If you can’t find 
KWIK-SEW in a fabric store, send $3.50 
(Canada, $4.25) for their home catalog. 
For historical patterns, there are 
many small companies that make men’s 
patterns. The best way to see a lot of 
them in one place is through the catalogs 
of Amazon Drygoods, 2218 E. 11th St., 
Davenport, IA, 52803-3760 (319-322-6800); 
and Campbell’s, RD 1, Box 1444, Dept TH, 
Herndon, PA 17830 (717-425-2020). Both 
of these places are amazing and 
indispensible resources for fans of 
time travel. 


Readers want to know 


If you can help with the folowing, please 
write to Threads at the address below. 


Does anyone out there know how to 

make buttons from stag horn or know 

where to find out how to make them? 
—Anjelika Levien, McDowell, VA 


I’ve seen beautiful threadwork called 

“spoon crochet,” but I can’t find anyone 

who can tell me about it. Can you help? 
—F. Kitchens, E. Carondelet, IL 


Does anyone know where I can find metal 
tension rings for knitting and crochet? 
These are worn on the finger and have a 
varn guide and an adjustable washer 
assembly to control the yarn tension. 
—Sue Catchings, Land O’Lakes, FL 


Does anyone have information about 
grant and scholarship programs for 
students in the fiber arts? 

—Rachelle Guernsey, Taylor, MI 


Reader replies 
Readers have volunteered the following 
information in response to queries. 


Concerning old sewing machines 
Rick Looze, at Walcott Sewing Center, 
4512 E. Washington Ave., Madison, WI 
03704 (608-249-5151), reports that his 
shop can often help people with old 
sewing machines find parts and get the 
machines working again. Bobbins, 
sometimes even the old shuttle 
bobbins, and belts for treadle machines 
are the most usual requests. When 
asking for help, the main thing is to 











identify exactly what make and model 
machine you have. Unfortunately, old 
Singer machines often don’t say on the 
machine what the model number is; it’s 
shown on the instruction book, which 
has usually been lost. However, if you can 
describe how the bobbin goes in and 
what the case looks like, or better yet, if 
vou can send a photo of the machine 

and the bobbin area, they can usually 
figure out the model. If you need parts, 
but don’t have a part number, send the 
old, broken part. Singer machines are 

the easiest to find old parts for, but Looze, 
a self-confessed junk collector, has 
helped owners of many different brands. 

Walcott sells several booklets about 
Singer machines (from $4.95 to 
$7.95+ $1.50 P&H) that describe many 
old models and include instructions on 
how to use the attachments that came 
with them. 

Looze also has advice for people 
looking to buy machines. If you have 
under $500 to spend, he considers your 
best bet to be a top-quality used machine, 
not a new budget model. He 
recommends Elnas, Berninas, Vikings, 
Pfaffs, and 400 and 500 series Singers 
from the last 20 vears—the less 
complicated the better. Try to find one 
reconditioned and guaranteed by a dealer, 
or have a dealer check the machine out 
for you. Even if you have to replace the 
motor or main gears, youre still likely 
to wind up getting your money’s worth. 


Mangle mystery solved 

In response to the reader seeking a 
“mangle like we used to use in Sweden for 
finishing bed linens,” we received 

dozens of letters from readers with 
electric mangles to sell, and one letter 
from Roy Hempel of Richton Park, IL, 
who wrote that unfinished wooden 
mangle boards can be purchased from 
Vesterheim Museum in Decorah, IA 52101 
(319-382-9681), for about $10. 

It turns out that a mangle board was 
used before the days of heated irons to get 
the wrinkles out of wool and linen 
homespuns. Cloth was wrapped around 
smooth wooden cylinders about 4 in. in 
diameter and then pressed with a flat 
board, called a mangletre in 
Norwegian. The boards were usually 
elaborately decorated with carving and 
painting and are valued today for their 
decoration rather than their function. 


About the replier: David Coffin is an as- 
sociate editor of Threads. 

Have a question of general interest 
about the fiber arts? Send it to Threads, 
Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 
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HENRY’S ATTIC 


Textured Weft Yarns 


5 Mercury Avenue, Monroe, NY 10950 
914-783-3930 


To see the yarns Henry keeps in the attic, 
please send $15.00 and resale number 


for complete sample set. (It's well worth it) 


Stores & production weavers only please. 


Individual weavers, please see your local weaving or 
knitting store, or write for list of stores carrying 
Henry's yarns. We appreciate your business. 
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Swiss Batiste—’ ; 
Being an importer of fine lace edges, inserts and borders, | am 
enabled to offer the lowest of prices and most extensive selection. 
For a catalog ($2.50) and information regarding specially made items, 
please write: 
Heirlooms by Emily 


R.D. #1, Box 190, Glen Rock, Pennsylvania 17327 
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Each year we make a limited 
number of solid pine, walnut 
and oak thread cabinets which 
are modeled after needle, 
thread and button cabinets of 
the Victorian era. The cabinet 
provides useful storage for 
needlework, craft tools, collec- 
tions, jewelry and artist tools. 
Each three-drawer unit has an 
oil finish and measures 
20°x11"x11”. 

















MC/VISA accepted. $115.00 ppd. Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


Country Rose Workshop 
P.O. Box 298 
| Cave Springs, Arkansas 72718 









(501) 271-2231 
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Ot ne 
wetinoe introducing the Bit Knitter™ 
a computer ee interface 


+ Crept ®@ designs on «No Frards mylar... 
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Hand OR Machine 


Knitters: 
How to Design Knits on Your 
Home Computer’ 
* machine and hand knitters versions 
available this summer 
Currently for IBM®, Amiga® and Apple 
liGS® using Deluxe Paint II™. Other 
programs in development. 


























For more informahon contact 
Cochenille Computer Knit Products, Inc. 
P.O. Box 450, Orinda, CA $4563 (415) 938-8991 









Additional products to be 
released soon. 





Tips 





Recycled denim Hook-and- 


loop-tape 
tabs 





Cotton 
belting 
— handles 


A paper gift bag makes an excellent simple 
pattern. Topstitch seams and attach authen- 
tic pockets with clear thread. 


Recycling jeans 

I save all denim garments for recycling 
into handbags. Study each garment 
carefully to see what things you like 

most about it and want to save. Be sure to 
Keep the zippers, metal buttons, and 

old labels; they’re easy to remove witha 
razor blade if scissors or seam rippers 
don’t work. Be careful not to damage 
underlying fabric that you want to save. 


Tapered ribbing 

I use tapered ribbing on cuffs that are 
meant to lie flat. I usually work sleeves 
from the shoulders down, but if you're 
working from the bottom up, you can use 
an invisible cast-on for the sleeves and 
work the cuff last. 

Pick up stitches for the cuff rib, 
gathering for size, if necessary, in the first 
row. Knit about two-thirds of the length 
of the cuff on the size needles you chose 
for the ribbing. Then change to one size 
smaller and knit one row. Alternate 
knitting one row with the ribbing 
needles and one with the smaller needles 
afew times to produce a smooth 
transition. Then rib to the row before the 
last with the smaller needles. Rib the 
last row on the ribbing needles; insert the 
smaller needles—without knitting—and 
bind off with a tubular method. When 
using worsted or bulky-weight yarn, I 
begin the taper about one-third of the way 
down a 3-in. cuff and change 
successively to two sizes smaller. 

—Patricia Tongue Edraos, Boston, MA 


Following a difficult pattern 
I have two ways of Keeping track of 
rows in a difficult knitting pattern. I write 
each row on a 3-in. x 5-in. index card 
and flip the cards as I complete each row, 
or I put my instructions on a metal 
board with magnetic strips (the kind used 
for cross-stitch) and position the strip 
under the row I’m knitting. 

—Lynn Teichman, Lewisburg, PA 


Cut out patch pockets with a %-in. seam 
allowance. Keeping the original 
stitching intact is important in making 
vour bag look store-bought. Save the 
double-stitched seams, too, by cutting 
pants legs open along the inseam. 

It’s fun to make simple patterns for 
carryalls, but you can also buy a wide 
range of commercial patterns. If you 
have a favorite bag you want to reproduce, 
vou can disassemble it if it’s worn out, 
or you can copy it. Take the bag apart 
seam by seam and note how it was put 
together. Use tailor’s chalk to label each 
piece, and press the old pieces to use as 
vour new pattern. If the bag is still in 
good shape, measure all the parts 
carefully. Then draw the pattern pieces on 
large sheets of paper. Remember to 
allow %-in. seam allowances all around, 
and be sure to label the pieces. 

Before cutting, compare the sizes of 
vour pattern pieces with those of the 
recycled denim. Place pieces together 
that are close to the same size. If you 
need more fabric, sew scraps together, 


Marking a whole-cloth quilt 

To mark a quilting design, I draw the 
pattern full size on paper and outline it 
with black Magic Marker. I use a water- 
erasable pen to trace onto the quilt top by 
pinning the cloth over the pattern. If 

the top is light-colored, the black outlines 
make a light table unnecessary. I lay 

the top, batting, and back on a table and 
smooth out wrinkles. I pin the edges 
together every 4 in. with small safety pins. 
Then I reach under and pin at 10- to 
12-in. intervals all over the quilt. 

I start quilting in the middle, and 
since I like my work to be portable, I use 
a 10-in. wooden hoop with screw 
tension. Each time you reposition the 
hoop, check to see that there are no 
wrinkles. Then you can remove the safety 
pins from inside the hoop area. 

To remove the pen marks from the 
quilt, agitate it in the machine on the 
gentle cycle with cold water for a few 
minutes. Then place it in the dryer fora 
short time to fluff it, and finish drying 
it by laying it flat on a table overnight. Or, 
hang the quilt on a clothesline and 
spray it with cold, clear water until the 
marks are gone. Let it hang till dry. 

I like to make whole-cloth baby quilts 
45 in. long x 40 in. wide from batiste. 
When I have about 2 in. of quilting left 
to do around the edge, I cut rounded 
corners and set evelet in from the edge 
of the top with just enough excess to 
finish off the fell line on the back. 

—Pauline Brown, Fredonia, KS 


designing vour bag so the patched 
sections contribute to a balanced look. 
You can also buy new denim for an 
interesting contrast in shades. Recycled 
denim isn’t stiff enough to hold its shape, 
so iron on heavyweight fusible 
interfacing before assembly. 

Sew pockets onto the denim pieces before 
assembling the bag. Fold in and press the 
seam allowance; then topstitch the pocket 
in place with transparent or matching 
thread. Press all seams as you go. Use 
topstitching to make bulky seams lie flat. 

If you line your bag, cut the lining 
from the same pattern as the denim but 
¥Y; in. smaller. Don’t forget patch 
pockets on the inside. To make sure the 
lining fits properly, turn the denim bag 
inside out, and place the completed lining 
on it. Tack it in place at the inside 
corners, and hand- or machine-stitch it 
invisibly at the top. You can attach 
hook-and-loop-tape tabs across the top, as 
shown at left, or inside. Use cotton belting 
for handles, and topstitch them securely. 

—Lillian Johnson, Raleigh, NC 


Glove needles 

While knitting a pair of fine-gauge 
stranded gloves, I became very frustrated 
with manipulating four regular-length 
double-pointed needles. I asked around 
for glove needles but had no luck. In 
desperation, I bought a pair of 16-in.-long 
single-pointed size 0 bamboo needles at 
a local craft store. I used a mat knife to 
cut one needle into six 2'A-in. 

segments. Then I shaped points on each 
end of the short pieces and lightly 
sprayed my new glove needles with a 
clear matte finish to prevent the ends 
from splitting. 

The needles were a delight to work 
with. Because I could easily make a spare, 
I didn’t become frantic over lost 
needles. When I was done, I stored them 
in a small plastic box along with the 
remains of the original needle and bought 
more bamboo needles in other sizes to 
cut down for other glove needles. 

—Susan A. Lupton, Indian Hills, CO 


Soap marking 
Even on washable fabrics, I’ve 
sometimes had trouble removing the last 
vestiges of commercial marking chalk. 
Now I usually mark with scraps of leftover 
soap—deodorant soaps aren’t a problem. 
Travel bars are particularly good because 
of their size. I sharpen one edge with a 
knife so that I can mark accurately. The 
marks are easy to see, and they wash 
out completely. 

—Jan Jasper, New York, NY 
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AQS QUILT SHOW & CONTEST 
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Cash prizes totalling $3,200.00 will be awarded 
for the best QUILTED GARMENTS. 
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RULES & ENTRY FORMS AVAILABLE 
BY REQUEST ONLY. WRITE: 


American Quilter’s Society 


Pp. O. Box 3290-T Paducah, KY 42002-3290 


ENTRY FORMS MUST BE RETURNED 
WaT SLIDES. BY FEB. 1, 1990 


al 2nd, 3rd, 4th, & 5th PLACE AWARDS 


New Book 


Waverly Honor: 
| A Workbook of Embroidery 


Design 


Recapture the elegance of antebellum Virginia | 
with this valuable design resource filled with 
hundreds of patterns collected by the young 





Virginia Baskerville at 
her home, Waverly 
Honor. The old 
plantation house is 
gone now, but the 
grace and charm of 
those days lives on, 
thanks to the research 
of Martha Anne Hart 
and Hester Neblett. 
Detailed _ instructions 


for 25 whitework embroidery techniques are also 
given in a well-illustrated appendix. 


$ 29.95 
Other Titles: 
Lady Evelyn’s Neediwork Collection $ 34.95 
Traditional Japanese Embroidery $ 36.00 


Kurenai Japanese Embroidery Journal $ 18.00 


Shipping charges: $ 2.50 for first book, $ 1.50 


for each additional book. 


Embroidery Research Press 
10800 Alpharetta Highway, Suite 200 G-4 
Roswell, GA 30076 
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(404) 578-6544 
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Marjorie Bruce 3 


no.36 


| oe FOR YOU BY se] 
y Marjorie Bruce | 


OT ae ol 
3 Hand Knit by 


Marjorie Bruce 


no.75 


ENCLOSE CHECK OR MONEY 
ORDER, VISA OR MASTERCARD 
INFORMATION. 


EXPIRATION DATE 


Pipase fill aut if charge card is used. no.99 


CARD NUMBER 

a ACTUAL SIZE 7/8" X 2-378" 

» APPROX. 10 DAY DELIVERY 

* FOR COMPLETE CATALOG ON 
ALL STYLES PLEASE WRITE. 


L & L STITCHERY 





Come to the world of Imaginations. ~ 
Designer fabrics by mail. 


You will find only high quality, high fashion fabrics, 
including top designer and European selections. 
You'll receive well over 250 swatches in exciting 
seasonal catalogs, special offers and sale 

events. Everything is easy to order and 

delivered to your door. 


So, for a wardrobe you'll love to sew 
and are proud to wear, subscribe to 
Imaginations cornplete Fabric Service 


today. 


With your subscription, get $5 off your first 
purchase. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 

LI YES, I'd like to subscribe to Imaginations 
Designer Collections for one year. (Choose one.) 
1 $10 USA 0 $15 Canada. I have enclosed a postal 
money order or check (U.S. bank and funds only). 


Name 
Address 


City 
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-100-$13.00|100-$25.95 


« PLEASE PRINT LABEL PERSONALIZATION HERE | 
«DO NOT SPLIT ORDER-PRICE BASED ON 1 STYLE, 1 NAME 
QTY. STYLE PRICE 
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Photo: Perry Ellis for Vogue Patterns No. 1521 
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Mail to: Imaginations, 32 Concord St. 
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No-waste plying 

To avoid wasting any of my fine 
handspun yarn when I ply, I wind it into 
a ball and ply from both ends of the 
ball. I put a rolled up index card over the 
core of the ball winder to help keep the 
threads from 
snarling, since 
the twist 

hasn’t been set 
vet. I leave the 
outside thread 
attached to the 
bobbin and tie 
the inside 
thread to it, as 
shown at 

right. Then I 
spin the varn 
back onto the 
bobbin with 

the opposite 
twist. The end 
of the plied yarn 
will be a loop 
with nothing 


Outside 
thread 


7 Index- card 
J core 

Tie inside thread 

to outside thread. 

left over. Hold ball inside index- 

Ursula Schramm, card core, and ply with 
Hurley, WI opposite twist. 
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Machine-washable 
permanent shoulder pads 
When shoulder pads came back into 
fashion a few vears ago, I resented the 
cost they added to my sewing. The 
frustration of not always being able to get 
the style and thickness I needed and 
having to remove the ready-made pads 
from a garment for laundering capped 
my irritation. I solved the problem by 
making my own pads. I use Vogue 
shoulder-pad pattern 8817. But instead of 
the recommended cotton batting, hair 
canvas, and buckram, I use polyester 
fleece and nonwoven interfacing. The 
fleece is % in. thick, so it takes only four 
layers to make a ‘AZ-in. pad. Medium- 
weight to heavyweight interfacing gives 
adequate body to shoulder pads for 
dresses and blouses. To protect the pads, I 
launder the garment closed and turned 
right side out. 

—~Elizabeth Lee Richter, Huntington, CT 


Toward a tidy sewing room 
To prevent mess in my sewing room, I 
tape a 9-in. x 12-in. plastic bag to my 
table on the right-hand side of the 
machine for clipped threads and 


i 





trimmings. [Here’s how to keep the bag 
open: Cut a -in. circular strip from 
around a plastic bleach bottle. To make 
it fit the bag opening, cut the circle apart, 
fit it inside the plastic bag, ends 
overlapping, fold the bag over it twice, and 
staple around the bag right through the 
plastic. Tape or staple the open bag where 
it will be a convenient mess-catcher. 
You can sew a fabric bag for a coordinated 
sewing room. 

My serger doesn’t have a catch bin, so 
I improvise. I used a 6'A4-in. diameter 
metal ring from my macramé things 
and another 9-in. x 12 -in. plastic bag. 
The ring slips inside the plastic bag 
very snugly. If yours doesn’t, use a larger 
bag and staple around the ring after 
folding the bag over it. Slip the ring under 
the serger at the spot where the 
trimmings fall. 
—Shirley Hastings, Kamloops, BC, Canada 


Do you have a handy tip, some good 
advice, or a source for hard-to-find 
equipment or materials? We'll pay $25 
for each item we publish. Send details, 
photos, or sketches (well redraw them) 
to Threads, Box 355, Newtown, CT 06470. 


HINES AND ACCESSORIES 
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4 Are LWA 5447 f YAK ete L344 ‘Prieta Wey VPA Saeberrt i, 4.4, LV ting GGG L444 Greets 
BROTHER - FITS KNITKING SRP60N Ribber 299 ~=KS650 P.C. Bulky 449 4-Color Changer 249 
KH950 w/Mylar $1,199 SKI55 P.C. BU 499 KR350 P.C. Rib 259 Motor 3000A II 999 
KH940+ Memory 1,199 SRI55 P.C. Rib 299 ~=—«K S610 Bulky 269 Cast On Combs 43 
PPD110 for KH940 309 = SK151 Chunky 379 KR310 Ribber 259 Rug Tapimatic 299 
KG93 G Carriage 349 SR15O Ribber 299 ~~ Bulky 8mm Ribber 199 Hand Punch 29 
KH892 Punch. KM 679 LK140 Hobby 6.5mm 199 = K33 Knit Tracer 86 £6000 or DM80 Video 29 
KG88/89 Il G-Carr 349 LKIOO Bulky 9mm 189 K55 Bind Off Tool 86 £6000 Training Man. 29 
KR850/900 Ribber 299 KRIO Electronic 139 K65 Rib Transfer 59 Intarsia Carriage 79 
KH260 P.C.Bulky 619 KR7-Knit contour 129 K&8I Plaiting 13 Other Accessories 
KR260 Ribber 379 ST3 Metal Stand 69 82 Intarsia 29 Sussman Iron PM $199 
KH230 Bulky KM 299 L-C2 Lace Carriage 169 _K85 Pile Attach. 25 Rowenta DA-82 Iron 65 
KR230 Ribber 199 YC6 4-color Chang 149 K&86 Color 86 Panasonic #450 Iron 49 
FB100 Disk Drive 299 =SC3- Linker 4.5mm 79 Woolwinder 10 Vapor Simac Deluxe - 199 
Calculator/Calcuknit 89 RT1-Transfer 4.5mm 79 ~~ - Yarn Twister 35 Vapor Simac - 159 
Linker/Lectrolink 499 AW1-Weave 4.5mm 79 Skein Holder 10 15" Table Loom 229 
KL116 Knit Leader 99 AG20 Intarsia 4.5mm 29 Hand Punch 15 DAZOR Roll Lamp 149 
KRC900 DB 4-color g9 DL 1000 Linker 499 Garter Bar 4.5mm 29 Tilt Stand Metal 59 
KHC820 SB4-color 79 6268 Sew Machine 999 Linker A500 479 jiffy Steamer J2 139 
KA81 20 Intarsia 4.5mm 34 14034 Serger 469 SWISS-MADE PASSAP Gingher 8" Scissors 19 
KA8300 Transfer 4.5mm 65 5 Thread Serger DF 599 & Whites: Baby Knit Bond 149 
KA8310 Linker 4.5mm 89 Iron Press MP4 239 E6000 Comp KM $2,290 Read Pieater 16 row 89 
KH400 Convertible 299 MAL . Roller Stand 601 249 Sewing Machine 99 u 
TOYOTA - 5 Accessories RT63 Stand DM80 89 g p 
KE100 Motor Drive 769 fan JAP Winder Motor 99 
er for Others U-70 Transfer 69 ; 
SING KS950 P.C. KM $ 499 U-100E T f 159 Hague Linker 399 
SK580 CompuKM $1 ,099 KR506 Ribber 289 : pens cl Baby Lock 428 489 
Deco PC Unit 299 
LC580 Lace Carriage 249° S858 PC KM 339 ter F 199 Baby Lock 436D 549 
PE-1 Computer - 580 299 ER 505 Ribber 759 ae a Baby Lock 738D 649 
SK700 P.C. KM 549 aper Forma 89 


Dritz Dress Form 119 





L.S.A.S.E. for Accessory Price Lists* 
* Specify Brands and Models 





1-800-BUY-KNIT 


1-800-289-5648 


Sew-Knit Distributors 


We ship same day - UPS/COD/NO Tax 
\/ 9789 Florida Blvd. Baton Rouge, LA 70815 
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Piecemaker 
Dresses by Betty Jo Shiell 


_ ANCIENT 
_ ETHNIC and 
Very CONTEMPORARY 


WAI Meds \ id WL) 


6 Patchwork Dresses * Make to fit any size — $9.95 





($1.50 shipping.) 
At your favorite shop or write: 
P.O. Box 10008 
Tallahassee, FL 32302 


H 


SAMI’S KNIT WIT 
6477 Oakwood Dr. 
Oakland, CA 94611 


(415) 339-1222 


_ 1k feteje les: —_ 


CONES! SKEINS! HANKS! 
YOUR DISCOUNT SUPPLIER 


FOR 


¢ Discontinued dyelots 

e Millends 

e Major company closeouts 

e Finest quality imported & domestic yards 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER $20 


TO ORDER BY PHONE CALL 
1-800-888-8950 
VISA/MASTERCARD WELCOME 


ALSO 
¢ Distributor for ERDAL YARNS; 


WATERLOO CO. YARNS; ‘“TAMI”’ BOOKS; 
MARY LOUISE NORMAN BOOKS 


¢ Dealer for KNITKING, SINGER & TOYOTA 
(Machines, Books, Supplies & Accessories) 


Visa, Mastercard, American Express Welcome 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 


— AWOONAA — SLYUY FHNSET — COOMLNAYE — TIEMNAVUG 


SCOTT'S WOOLEN MILLS — SILK CITY — BONNIE TRIOLA 
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The IDEACOMO Award (about $750) for the Third International Textile Design Contest was 
presented to Ana Lisa Hedstrom of the U.S. for her resist-dyed and discharged wool fabric. 
She pleated the fabric in a hand-smocking machine, using silk threads, and lightly felted it. 


(Photo courtesy of The Fashion Foundation) 


International Textile 
Design Contest 
For the past three years, The Fashion 
Foundation in Tokyo, Japan, a nonprofit 
organization that encourages international 
cultural exchange and good will 
through fashion-related projects, has 
sponsored the International Textile 
Design Contest. This competition 
recognizes the role of textile designers 
and fabric artists in creating innovative 
fashions and encourages exploration of 
new techniques and material. Wearability, 
finish, and potential for mass-production 
are also important considerations. 

Each participating country—Japan, 
the United Kingdom, France, Italy, the 
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U.S.—exhibits its ten best entries in 
Tokyo. Five finalists are selected for 
special awards. All 50 entries are 
published in a catalog available for $27 
(International Money Order) from 
Ms. Sayo Kondo, The Fashion Foundation, 
3-6-1, Kita Aoyama, Minato-ku, Tokyo, 
Japan 107. One or two finalists from each 
country are invited to attend the 
awards ceremony and exhibition in 
Tokvo; Ana Lisa Hedstrom, one of the 
five finalists (her textile is in the photo 
above) represented the U.S. in 1988. 
Judges for the contest include 
representatives of the fashion and textile 
industry, fashion and textile designers, 
artists, and educators. Here are some 





| 


| 


| 
| 


of my observations as a judge and 
participant in the seminar that was held 
during the 1988 exhibition. 

Woven and structured textiles had 
more visual impact than printed and dyed 
textiles. Works from the United Kingdom 
and the U.S. were generally the most 
interesting. Although Italy is known for 
its finely printed textiles, its 
conservative industry encourages 
designers to Keep a low profile. Hence, 
many Italian entries were submitted by 
students rather than by professionals. 

In Japanese history, dyed textiles 
have been just as important as woven 
textiles; the Japanese judging panel 
included the most surface-design 
professionals. These judges expressed 
their affinity for dyed textiles in choices 
that might otherwise have been 
considered unexciting. 

Progressive and conservative judges alike 
agreed to give a special Judges’ Award 
to Ann Richards of the United Kingdom. 
Her innovative, well-designed, and 
skillfully executed fabric was the only one 
Junichi Arai, an internationally 
acclaimed textile planner, said he might 
have difficulty replicating. 

Some guidelines for the 1988 competition, 
particularly the decision not to return 
entries, created dissent and limited 
participation. The decision was brought 
about by several problems faced by the 
foundation’s New York office in 1987. A 
dramatic rise in entries overloaded the 
office’s handling capacity, and the cost 
of returning the entries exceeded their 
expectations. With no entry fee, some 
designers sent as many as 50 pieces, 
making an entry fee for 1988 a necessity. 
Some participants claimed damages for 
even the minimal wear incurred during 
judging. Another regrettable incident was 
the theft of a parcel of entries, which 
led to legal action. The foundation 
eventually reimbursed the artists for 
losses; in most cases, the amount was 
unsatisfactory to the artist, but it still 
represented a major unforeseen cost. 
Although the nonreturn policy kept the 
contest small and contributed to the high 
quality of entries, the foundation has 
reversed this policy for this year’s contest, 
which also has no entry fee. 

For information on entries for the 
Fourth International Design Contest, which 
will be accepted Sept. 1-20, contact 
Satoko Ueno, The Fashion Foundation, 

5 E. 22nd St., 21-H, New York, NY 10010; 
(212) 228-8933. —Yoshiko Iwamoto Wada 


Wada, a textile scholar and an artist 


in Berkeley, CA, discussed the 1987 
contest in Threads, No. 17, p. 20. 


Threads Magazine 
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Pillows by Marsha Evans Moore A 


Poly-fil ... The Foundation of 
Fine Decorating 


When you select POLY-FIL brand products you are in good 
company. Home decorators across the nation report the POLY-FIL 
aalb cc- (ale bi sar-lceammee)atle)ial-li(e)amme)ame)ii(e),.-Mmmilel-lamilime-lalemmer-titiace mele) 
performs other brands on the market today. Remember, there is 
only one POLY-FIL brand and it is made by Fairfield. Ask for it by 
name, POLY-FIL ... the foundation of fine decorating! 


Alimite For information on featured projects, write: 
PROCESSING CORPORATION P.O. Box 1130, Danbury, Connecticut 06813 





Notes 





Quilting the world together 

A milestone in the quilting world 
occurred in June of 1988 when the first 
international quilt conference, Quilt 
Expo Europa, was held in Salzburg, 
Austria. Almost 1,200 people from 29 
countries came for four event-packed 
days. There were hundreds of quilts on 
view and many lectures and exciting 
programs. “What’s the big deal about 
another quilt conference?” you might ask. 
After all, there are so many quilt 
conferences in America that it’s hard to 
keep track of them. To answer this 
question, we have to think back in time. 

Quilting is very special in our country 
because America created the patchwork 
quilt. Almost every other craft came to 
us secondhand. The old-time, homey, 
functional quilt has evolved into one of 
the foremost artistic expressions. 

Until the late 1960s, quilting was in 
one of its “out” periods. There are several 
reasons for its comeback. Attendant 
with the 1976 bicentennial was a burst of 
patriotism; everyone wanted to get into 
the act, and what better way than to make 
a quilt? And, as a result of the 1971 
“Quilts as Abstract Art” exhibit at the 
Whitney Museum in New York City, 
quilts were viewed for the first time for 
the wall, not just for the bed, changing 
the life of the quilt forever. Quilting was 
no longer a hobby, but a full-blown, 
consuming passion. 

Books and magazines appeared, as well 
as quilt shops, dealers, and guilds. The 
first quilt conference was held along 
with the bicentennial, and now such 
conferences dot the calendar throughout 
the year. They all have one underlying 
purpose: to bring quilters together. 

Today it would be almost impossible 
for someone to visit our country and not 
run head first into a quilt. Many 
women from foreign countries—wives of 
diplomats and businessmen—came here 
to live. Most had never seen a quilt, and it 


New high-tech center at FIT 


Amid speeches by government officials 
and union leaders, the Advanced 
Apparel Manutacturing Technology 
Demonstration Site opened in late 1988 
at New York City’s Fashion Institute of 
Technology (FIT). The facility is 

one of three nationwide whose 

aim is to provide manufacturers with 
an informal, nonsales environment 

in which to explore high-tech 
equipment. The other two facilities 

are at Clemson University in Clemson, 
SC, and at Georgia Institute of Technology 
in Atlanta, GA. 
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was love at first sight. When they 
returned home, they introduced their 
new love to friends. American teachers 
were invited to go abroad and teach. I 
went to New Zealand and Australia in 
1984, one of the first American teachers 
to be invited, and have since taught 
throughout Canada and in Europe. I find 
the same response wherever I go; 
women are eager and enthusiastic, and 
they want to learn. Above all, they want 
to share, to meet with other quilters. 
There were countless women in other 


countries who didn’t have the opportunity 


to come to the U.S. With this in mind, 
Quilt Expo Europa began to take shape. 

The conference coordinator was 
Karey Bresenhan of Houston, TX, who 
coordinates the largest quilt conference 
of all—the annual Houston Quilt Festival. 
With an able committee and staff and 
cooperation from quilt guilds abroad, 
plans for Quilt Expo Europa developed. 

Jean Ray Laury, Jinny Beyer, and I 
were the teachers from the U.S. There 
were also 13 teachers from other 
countries chosen to complete the faculty. 
As we wrote our class proposals, we had 
to keep some important guidelines in 
mind. We wouldn't have access to 
sewing machines, so all work had to be 
done by hand. We wanted to Keep the 
supply list to a minimum so transporting 
materials wouldn't be a burden. We 
also wanted to choose subjects that would 
be universally appealing, vet 
challenging and new. Each teacher set his 
or her own class size. We Americans 
specified fairly large classes, as we were 
used to handling them. Most of the 
other teachers had experience with 
classes of 10 to 12 at the most. 

Language was nota barrier. English 
was the official language of the 
conference, and each of us worked with 
a volunteer German translator. There 
were enough English-speaking French 
women in class to help if the need arose, 


According to Henry Seesselberg, FIT 
site manager, the facility is needed 
because much of the apparel industry 
in this country—especially small firms—is 
markedly behind the times, compared 
with that of the Far East and with other 
domestic industry. The site’s principal 
support comes from the Department of 
Defense, which has concluded that, in 
the event of a rapid mobilization, it 
may be difficult to produce enough 
uniforms domestically. While the 
facilities are set up to produce military 
clothing, many of the techniques apply 
to civilian clothing. The machines 


and the classes went very smoothly. 
Unlike American women, who are largely 
confined to their native tongue, most 
European women know some English. 

The conference participants gota 
staggering dose of inspiration from the 
quilts on view. Hundreds of them filled 
the halls with a blaze of color, delighting 
the eye and dazzling the soul. The 
exhibit in the main auditorium changed 
daily as quilters from other countries 
presented an overview of their work. 
Award-winning quilts from the U.S. 
were on view in the lobby, but the major 
quilt exhibit was “Visions of the World.” 
This contest, open to all quilters and 
sponsored by Quilter’s Newsletter 
Magazine, otfered a total of $3,500 in 
awards. Each entry had to symbolize or 
portray the quiltmaker’s personal vision 
of the world, supported by an 
individual statement. From 250 slides, 41 
quilts were selected to go to Salzburg 
for final judging. Almost universally, the 
quiltmakers expressed concern over 
what the world has become and voiced 
urgency at taking responsibility to 
make it better—a place where all can live 
in peace and harmony. 

The conference was a humbling and 
moving experience. Politics, cultures, 
languages, and great distances normally 
separate us, vet there we were, undeniably 
bound together by quilting. We saw 
quilts from every country, but it was 
almost impossible to identify the 
country of origin. Quilts are only 
occasionally inspired by nationality; 
most of the time they come from within, 
an individual expression of true creativity. 
The time was right for quilters to reach 
across seas and embrace quilters from 
all over; that’s what made Quilt Expo 
Europa so special. Sharing is the name 
of the game. —Virginia Avery 


Avery quilts and teaches out of her 
home base of Port Chester, NY. 


cost from several thousand to 

several hundred thousand dollars and 
are touted as saving up to 50% of 

the labor time. 

Dozens of state-of-the-art machines 
were demonstrated, including the Gerber 
cutter, a device that automatically 
unrolls a bolt of fabric on a cutting table 
and repeatedly cuts the fabric toa 
specified length; a fabric stack up to 3 in. 
thick is held to the table by vacuum. 
Garment sections are cut by a 
programmed cutting head, which is 
fixed to a bar that automatically 
moves down and across the table. Thus, 
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e Natural fibers 
/¢@ Pre-shrunk & pressed 
| @ Needs no special handling 
e Fabric available by the yard 


Complete set of fabric samples 
available for $1.00. Write to: 


Knight Cloth 
2106 N. 5th St. 
Bismarck, N.D. 58501 


701-255-7251 


Wholesale inquiries welcome 
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‘BOOKS! BOOKS! BOOKS! | 


| SPEED TAILORING ! 
| A completely illustrated spiral-bound book showing the | 
| fastest and easiest way to construct a woman's lined | 
| jacket or coat. Instructions on fusibles, machine | 
| shoulder pad application, professional collar and lapel | 
| placement, cutting, finishing, pressing methods, and | 
: more. $12.95 


|$$ SEWING AS A HOME BUSINESS $$ 


A comprehensive guide to starting and operating a 

custom sewing or alterations business in your home. 

Licensing, taxes, customer relations, target markets, 

bookkeeping, advertising and complete price list. $11.95 | 
| 

| ALTERING WOMEN’S READY-TO-WEAR | 

| Two hundred pages with over 300 illustrations explain- 

| ing how to alter almost every article of women’s ready- 

| made clothing. Alter your own or sew for others. Com- 

| plete price list included. $17.95 


| 
) ALTERING MEN’S READY-TO-WEAR 


| Step-by-step guide for fitting, marking, and altering 
| men’s clothing. Hundreds of illustrations and 150 
| pages. If you have always wanted to try altering men’s 
clothing, now is the time! $14.95 


You Save $8.00!!! 
Please add $1.00 per book for postage 


MARY ROEHR CUSTOM TAILORING 
Dept. T 
P.O. Box 20898 
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* *% BOTH Alteration Books for $25.00 * * : 
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Tallahassee, FL 32316-0898 7 
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LARGEST STOCK - CALL TOLL FREE 
OUR LOW PRICES WILL SURPRISE YOU! 


SILKS sample deposit sample deposit 








Raw Silk Noil, 45”, 20 colors........... 80 
Raw Silk Noil, 36”, 16 colors........... 80 
China Silk, 8mm, 20 colors ............ 80 
Crepe de Chine, 10 colors............. .80 
Charmeuse, 18 colors................. 80 
Taffeta, hardto get, 3colors........... 80 
Silk Organza, 2 colors................. .30 
Chinese Dupionni, 13 colors .......... .80 
Thai Silk, dress weight, 12 colors...... .80 
Shantung Silk, 10 colors.............. .80 
Korean Double Crepe, 6 colors........ .30 


Silk Noil Jacquard, 5colors........... 50 
Crepe Georgette, white and black only . .60 
Satin Jacquards, 8 patterns, many 

colors, each pattern............... .60 
Printed Crepe de Chine, 25 prints 
Printed Jacquards, 40 prints 
Whites & Naturals, 25 selections 
Indian Raw Silks, 5selections......... . 
Silk Matelasse, 12 colors ............. ‘ 
LINEN 
Linen/Cotton, 3 colors ................ .20 











Peau de Soie, 8colors................ .60 


THIS IS A PARTIAL LISTING OF OUR FABRICS - WE HAVE MANY TO CHOOSE FROM! 
We also carry - Blouses, Lingerie, Scarves, Gift items and much more! 
SILK SCARVES - 16 vibrant colors, hand hemmed, 8” x 54”, 
for your artistic creations and Instant wardrobe magic! 








*COMPLETE SAMPLE SET $20 L_] 
Over 400 Samples! $20 Deposit - $18 refundable if returned within 30 days, 
PLUS! will receive a FREE SILK SCARF with this coupon and my sample order. 


*SILK FABRIC CLUB $10 |_| 
$10.00 1 year Membership. I'll receive 3 unscheduled mailings of samples 
throughout the year of the newest arrivals and latest closeouts. 


THAI SILKS, 252 (T) State St., Los Altos, CA 94022, (415) 948-8611 
Out of State (800) 722-SILK, In California (800) 221-SILK 
Free Brochure * Specials for stores, artists, dressmakers 
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what has long been a laborious job is 
done at just the flick of a switch. 

The Talon zipper machine prepares 
pants fly fronts out of 250-yd.-long chains 
of prezippered fabric. The machine 
removes teeth at 7-in. intervals; an 
operator positions the fly, and the 
machine places the zipper stop at the 
bottom and the slide at the top. 
Completed fly units reel off the machine 
like sausages, to be separated and 
inserted in pants. 





Textile and costume museum 
in Barcelona 

It’s not surprising that Barcelona has 
an excellent textile and costume 
museum. Barcelona is Spain’s second 
largest city and the capital of the 
northeastern region of Catalonia, 
which has always gotten much of its 
financial, if not its political, power from 
the textile industry. Until the end of 
the 15th century, Catalonia was an 
independent kingdom and one of 

the first nations to adopt democratic 
rule. In the early 19th century, 

after 300 vears in the shadows, 
Catalonia came back to spearhead Spain’s 
industrial revolution. 

The Museu Textil i @Indumentaria, 
created in 1982 when Barcelona decided 
to amalgamate its textile collections, 
has a spectacular setting: two 13th- 
century gothic palaces located in the 
old city, opposite the Picasso Museum. At 
present, only the Palau del Marqués de 
Llid is open to the public. The Palau 
Nadal has been partially restored to 
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Even simple straight-stitch machines 
are programmed for a specific operation: 
they “anticipate” the location of a 
seam’s curves and corners, pausing for 
the operator to guide the fabric, then 
cutting the thread right at the seam’s end. 

A high level of skill isn’t needed to 
operate the machinery. Indeed, it seems 
to drastically reduce it, turning garment 
production into assembly-line work. FIT 
students with only a day of practice gave 
the demonstrations. The greatest expertise 





The embroidered silk stockings above were 
machine-knit by I8th-century artisans. The 
silk bag cap at left with a brocade pattern 
was created with a slip-stitch technique. 
(Photos by Montse Stanley; courtesy of the 
Museu Téxtil i @Indumentaria) 


accommodate the museum’s reserve stock 
but remains closed, awaiting restoration. 

The Palau de Marqués de Lli6 has 
been a costume museum since 1969, 
when it displayed a collection given to 
the city by Manuel Rocamora i Vidal. The 
Colleccié Rocamora is one of the finest 
private collections of dress and 
accessories in Europe. Rocamora at first 
intended to prove that the Catalans had 
been as elegant as any other European 
group. As the collection grew, he widened 
the field to include items from the rest 
of Spain and other countries. Now, in 
addition to the large selection of 
apparel, the collection contains items 
such as accessories, jewelry, dolls, 
boxes, and liturgical articles. Some of 
these categories are large collections in 
their own right. There are, for example, 
179 pairs of socks and stockings, 236 
fans, and 245 bags and purses. 

The socks-and-stockings section is, 
predictably, all knit. Spanish knitting was 
reputed to be the finest in Europe 
because high-quality Toledo steel was 


will be on the part of the industrial 
engineers who program the machines. 

A newsletter and free tours are available 
to all manufacturers. In addition, 
training, product-demonstration runs, 
and consultations can be arranged. For 
an appointment, contact Henry Seesselberg 
at (212) 760-7410. —Jan Jasper 


Jasper, a frequent contributor to 
Threads, is a professional patternmaker 
and writer in New York City. 


used to produce extremely fine needles. 
Barcelona’s silk knitters were the first silk 
workers to establish a guild in the city 

in 1496. Wool knitters already had their 
own guild. Of special interest are silk 
stockings with spectacular embroideries, 
made between the 16th and 18th 
centuries (photo at near left). 

There are a number of 18th-century 
handknit bag caps (photo at far left), worn 
by women to hold their hair. They were 
worked in one color, with beautiful 
textures. Sometimes the patterns 
imitate brocades; other times the caps 
have literally hundreds of tiny rolls 
grouped into stripes that alternate with 
three-dimensional leaves. The closer 
vou look, the less you know how these 
leaves were knit. 

The Rocamora. collection covers the 
16th century to 1930. The museum, 
however, has received costume 
donations from later years, including a 
collection of Cristébal Balenciaga dresses, 
examples of the work of designers such as 
Coco Chanel, Paco Rabanne, and Pedro 
Rodriguez, and contemporary work by 
local fashion houses and jewelers. 

Two other museums were affected by 
the 1982 amalgamation. One was the 
Museu de les Puntes (Lace Museum), 
whose collection of lace spans the 16th to 
the 20th century. It includes many 
items of costume, such as collars, shawls, 
mantillas, gloves, and parasols, plus 
liturgical items, such as albs, surplices, 
and altar cloths. There are varied 
examples of well-known styles of Italian, 
French, Belgian, and English lace, but 
special emphasis is given to Spanish 
work, including a 16th-century piece in 
point de Catalogne. The most spectacular 
item is a 19th-century bunch of flowers 
in multicolor blond lace, displayed in the 
center of one of the upper rooms, which 
required 300 bobbins to manufacture. 

The third museum to be amalgamated 
was the Museu Textil (Textile Museum), 
the bulk of whose collection includes 
examples of cloth from the 4th century to 
the present. The oldest pieces are 
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They look like the real thing. They feel like the 
real thing. But after you take them home and use 
them awhile, you’ll discover most of them just 
don’t work like genuine Velcro’ Brand Hook and 
Loop Fasteners. 

Velcro” Brand Fasteners continue working after 
your creations become hand-me-downs. Because 
they’ve been developed to withstand time, the 
elements, continual washings and the daily 
punishment of 4 year olds. And other hook and 
loop fasteners? Some fray and fuzz. Some lose 
their hold. And none of them look as good and 
last as long as Velcro’ Brand Fasteners. 

That’s because Velcro® Brand Fasteners are 
laboratory tested and proven up to 29% stronger 
than other hook and loop types. Even the adhesive 
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Velcro look-alikes are getting a lot of exposure. 





on our Sticky Back’ is up to 32% stronger. With 
Velcro’ Brand Fasteners, drapes stay up, pictures 
stay put, and jackets stay closed. 7 
But you won’t know this in the 
store. You'll have to wait until 
a little bit later to know 
the difference. Like the 
next time your child plays 
leapfrog over puddles. 








If you want it to last, — 
buy the first. 


Genuine Velcro’ Brand 
Fasteners. 


®VELCRO is a registered trademark of Velcro USA INC. 
*1989 Velcro USA INC. - 
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Notes 





Coptic. They include two complete tunics 
and many small fragments showing the 
characteristic wool work on linen. 

Next to its conservation role, both as 
keeper and as one of only two restoration 
centers in Spain, the Museu Textil i 
d’Indumentaria is clearly committed to 
education. Help is offered to teachers 
and group leaders, and lectures are 
regularly organized. The library and 


a 
Y | 





photo library are open to the public by 
appointment. Specific items from the 
reserve stock can be studied, by 
appointment also, and the ground floor 
has been kept free for exhibitions, either 
to show a range of items that are not on 
permanent display, or to develop a theme, 
such as “The Jacquard Revolution” or 
“Fortuny from Venice.” For further 
information, write to the museum: 


Museu Textil i dIndumentaria, 
Carrer de Monteada, 12-14, 
08003-Barcelona, Spain (telephone: 
319-76-03). —Montse Stanley 


Spanish-born Stanley, who now lives 

in Cambridge, England, wrote “Knitting 
the Perfect Rib” in Threads, No. 15, p. 46. 
Her book, The Handknitter’s Handbook 
(1988), is distributed by Sterling. 
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First and second graders at an elementary school in Manitoba, Canada, dip into fiber arts 
by dyeing wool samples in Kool-Aid for felting. (Photo by Trene Sultk) 


Sharing skills with kids 

I’ve discovered that few adults 
understand how fibers are transformed 
into finished products. My son’s teacher 
and I found ourselves discussing this 
during an interview, which led me to 
offer to teach the children about spinning 
and weaving. I taught during the art 
time slot, hoping that the children would 
also learn that art starts as a craft to be 
learned, mastered, and explored. Along 
the way, I learned some lessons that 
might be valuable to others who'd like to 
try the same thing. 

I kept everything very simple, 
emphasizing that twist creates varn and 
that yarn interlacement creates weaving. 
Bearing this in mind, as well as the cost of 
equipment, I used wooden clothespins 
for spindles and cardboard squares for 
looms. I donated the small amount of 
wool fleece needed for spinning; the varn 
for weaving was culled from the 
knitting baskets of moms and grandmas. 

I started by having the children and a 
few adult helpers each roll a clothespin 
down one thigh with one hand. After a 
little practice, some fleece was attached to 
the clamping end of the clothespin, and 
the child drew slowly and gently on the 
fiber with one hand, while rolling the 
clothespin down the thigh with the other 
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(I used rolags of hand-carded wool, but 
batts or roving should also work). It took 
practice to establish the necessary 
coordination; most of the children needed 
help in winding the newly formed yarn 
around the top of the clothespin. My 
helpers were so interested in making 
their own varn that they forgot to help the 
children. So Lesson #1 is: Teach the 
helpers first. I’d thought that a few 
children might want to spin another 
rolag, so I’d brought extra. Almost all 
spun two rolags—some even three—before 
I ran out. Lesson #2: Be overprepared. 
Next came weaving. We cut a 5-in. 
cardboard square from a laundry soap box 
and notched it at the top and bottom. 
We knotted and anchored the end of the 
varn in the first notch, warped it by 
catching it in the notches alternately top 
and bottom (staying on the front of the 
cardboard), and then anchored it behind 
the last notch. The children wove the 
weft varn under one, over one, using a 
large plastic darning needle usually 
found among needlecraft supplies. One of 
the teachers involved in the project had 
the children in her class weave with 
paper strips first. She also had them 
warp their cardboard squares before the 
weaving lesson. I recommend this for 
any voung group unfamiliar with the 

















weaving process. The children tended 

to go over/under more than one warp yarn 
ata time and to repeat the row right 
before instead of alternating the 
over/under sequence. Sometimes they'd 
forget to start the next row where they'd 
ended the previous one, which resulted 
in varn “handles” above or below the 
cardboard square. The thicker the yarn, 
the less frequent the problems, especially 
with the five- and six-year-olds. 

Our only expectations were that each 
child produce something resembling varn 
and some semblance of a woven 
square, as long as it held together. 

Every child succeeded, even one who 
didn’t have complete use of his thumbs. 
We were delighted by the children’s 
enthusiastic response and their interest 
in doing more. 

Most of the five- and six-year-olds 
had more trouble with coordination and 
with using fine yarns for weaving than 
did the older children. The five-vear-olds 
were more likely to combine different 
varn sizes and textures. The six-vear-olds 
mixed both yarn sizes and textures 
while starting to work within color 
groups. The seven- and eight-year-olds 
kept the varn size and texture similar and 
concentrated on color groups or shades 
of one hue. 

The following year, we collected 
samples of the children’s handspun and 
woven pieces in a binder. We expanded 
their fiber experience with dyeing and 
felting wool, as in the photo at left, and 
quilting, both with dye-transfer crayons 
and stitching. Most of the adult 
volunters had never quilted before, and 
they enjoved the experience as much as 
the children did. The quilt was sold to 
raise money for the program. 

Wouldn't it be an added bonus if our 
etforts at educating the younger 
generations about crafts produce adults 
who are more willing to buy handcrafted 
items and more knowledgeable about 
those purchases? —Debbie Ott 


Ott weaves, spins, and smocks in the 


town of Glenella, Canada, on the 
Manitoban prairie. 
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museum reproductions, worked on the finest hand- 
dyed, custom-woven linens and linsey-woolsey, with over 50 
designs to choose from, for beginning to advanced needle- 
workers. Our new, part-color catalog also includes many 
authoritative, hard-to-find books on antique needlework, 
fine handmade needlework accessories, and genuine antique 
samplers. 


IGHLY AUTHENTIC reproduction kits 
(counted-thread) including many authorized 
Send $2 to: 
THE SCARLET LETTER 


P.O. BOX 397 
SULLIVAN, WI 53178 
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The Best Thing to Happen 
to Knitting Since the Machine! 


Six Times a Year 


A well-rounded magazine for all machine 
knitters. Full of up-to-the minute informa- 


tion and patterns that relate to all makes of | 


knitting machines. Whether you are a Cus- 
tom Designer or just a hobbyist, you need 
WKMG to keep you abreast of what's going 
on, where to find your favorite yarn and 


accessories, what's new and what's been 


updated. 


U.S.- lyear* © $18.50 2 years © * $35.00 
Canada- 1 year  ¢ $25.00 2 years ¢ © $48.00 
Foreign- 1 year Surface Mail © ¢ $25.00 
1 year Air Mail ¢ ¢ $42.50 
(U.S. Funds Please) 


For Subscriptions or more information write: 


WKMG 





Western Knitting Machine Guide 


P. O. Box 1527, Dept T 
Vashon, WA 98070 


The Machine Knitter's Source 


ATTEND THE 14TH 
ANNUAL SUMMER 
WORKSHOP OF 


COUT UVE 


SEWING 


| Dae the secrets of high 


fashion, heighten your sewing 
skills and master French hand 
finishing. Sharpen your eye for 
design and learn haute couture 
construction and finishing in 


the tradition of the French 
masters. Concentrated two- 
week sessions. 
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WDE 


INSTITUTE 
OF DESIGN 


oin other enthusiastic 
home sewers, professional 


} dressmakers, entrepreneurs and educators for 
a learning vacation at a Colorado mountain 
resort. Cultivate the art of fashion. 


Ann Hyde Institute of Design « P. O. Box 
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1271, Denver, CO 80206 « (303) 355-1655 
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| Chai Card Orders 800-322-7888 


Order your new 1989 


Cotton Clouds catalog. 


This new 20-page Cotton Clouds catalog 
contains over 500 samples of our quality 
cotton yarns—mercerized perles, boucles, 
{ flakes, thick-thins, and an ever-changing 
selection of Cotton Clouds specials. 

Patterns, how-to books, videos, tools, 
looms, kits, and many useful tips make 
our better-than-ever catalog a must for 
knitters, spinners, and weavers who care 
about their craft. 

Join the thousands of satified custom- 
ers who save money while shopping the 
easy, Satisfaction-guaran- 
teed-or-money-back way. 

Send $7.00 today to re- 
ceive your new Cotton Clouds 
catalog plus newsletters and 
notices of exclusive sales. 





COTTON 
CLOUDS 
—————a 





AZ 1-602-428-7000 


Complete and mail to: Cotton Clouds, Rt. 2 DH 16T 
Safford, Arizona 85546 
_] Enclosed is $7.00 for my 1989 Cotton Clouds catalog 
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$10.00 
OFF 


Plus FREE 
Bonus Booklet 


Learn to 
sew with leather 


Sewing With Leather 
Video Tape. Leads you 
through leather selec- 
tion, pattern layout & 
cutting, sewing leather 
and finishing seams. 

YA" VHS. 44 min. With 
FREE bonus, Sewing 


Reg. $19.95 
Now 95 


O95 Each 


Special 
mail order 
offer 


With Leather booklet. 
#1885 


The finest garment leathers 

Tandy Leather has the fashion leathers 
you want. From fine pigskin and lamb- 
skin suedes to supple Cabretta, durable 
sueded cowhide and traditional deerskin. 
All Tandy Leather suedes are available in 
popular colors for today’s fashions. For 
leathers, patterns, accessories and 
more, it’s Tandy Leather. 


‘Handys 


For video, send check or M.O. for $9.95 plus $2.00 pstg./hdlg. 
to: Tandy Leather Co., Dept. T889, P.O. Box 2934, Ft. Worth, 
TX 76113, Offer ends 1/31/90, TX residents add 7% tax. Offer 
good in U.S. and U.S. possessions only. Ideas in Leather 
Catalog, ideas and coupons included with order, or send 
$1.00 pstg./hdig. for catalog only. 


The nation’s 
leader in 
leather and 
leathercraft 
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AND DRY FLAT 


SUBURBAN SEW ’N SWEEP, INC. 
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Illinors & Alaska 1-312-387-0500 Brookfield. [inois 60513 
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«Yarn interchange data for over 9500 ° 
yarns : 


® Printed with your name, logo _@® Durable white or colored - Yarns are listed alphabetically by. 











or artwork of your choice polyester tape cone Pi ngictoss TelerenceaDy : 
@ One or more ink colors @ Ravel proof - Yarn/Fiber-related terms are defined ° 
@ Care or content information &! Reasonably priced - even - Yarn-care instructions _ ; 
can be printed on back in small quantities - Techniques for estimating yardage 
requirements ° 
SEND $1.00 FOR OUR CUSTOM LABEL SAMPLE KIT. «Patterns, and much, much more!!! 
This is a “MUST OWN” book 
CALL OR WRITE FOR PRICE for EVERY KNITTER!!! 
_ |\If not available at your favorite yarn store, ° 
& ORDERING INFORMATION. -¥ spt $04.95 + $2.00 ie 
STERLING Dept. CL685A - P.O. Box 110 ALWAYS Knitting 
Winsted, Connecticut 06098 . ; _ : P.O. Box 32566 
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GALLER YARNS 
For over 60 years 
the reliable source for 
imported yarns 
on cones and balls 


OOL, CASHMERE, COTTON, SILK, 
ANGORA & BLENDS 
Prompt delivery. 
Ask for color cards or Album 


(WHOLESALE ONLY) 


JOSEPH GALLER, INC. 
27 West 20th St Tel: 
New York,NY 10011 212-620-7190 
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SBEADS ® BEADS © BEADS: 
The World's Largest Selection of Beads 


FULL COLOR CATALOG 


OVER 2000 BEADS IN FULL COLOR 


RETAIL - WHOLESALE - DIST. PRICES 
FOR YOUR 48 PAGE CATALOG SEND $3.00 TO: 


bec Beads 


Open7 Days Tel. (206) 866-4065 





Vintage Patterns 


For those who want the elegance of 
period clothing, we offer our catalog 
of patterns ranging from [&05-1930. 
These patterns include Country/Pioneer, 
Victorian/E-dwardian, Patchwork and 
Ethnic designs. Also offered are band 
box kits. buttons. books and fine sew- 
ing accessories, 
(Caftleg of “Hivenc Pattern ond (her [reaver 
iio FREE ewh ()rder of the pattern featured on thi aa 
hs Thay liress 
bi Pow Patterns 


Sie 1h in one pallern 


No, PIO] Campbell s 
416.00 pped 1). hen HAS-4 
Ma. Kes, Add th") Sales Tan RI or Han I-44, De pt. rH \ 
Herndon, PA 17830 










THE RIVER FARM 
Route 1, Box 401 
Timberville, Virginia 22853 






MAIL ORDER 

Clean American Fleece for Spinning, Wheels, 

Looms, Accessories, Weekend Weaving, Spinning, 
Knitting & Dyeing Workshops. Free Catalog. 


1-800-USA-WOOL or 703-896-9931 
MasterCard/Visa 
In the Shenandoah Valley 


Black sheep, fleece, 
handspun yarn, spinning supplies 
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a PROFAB TEXTILE INKS & PIGMENTS 
mS : e y* Hand Paint - Stencil - Screen Print 
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gees P.O. BOX 14 SOMERSET. MASS.O2726 Inc. THE Professional 
PHONE: 617-676-3838 Supplier 
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es (Actual Size) : 


ae . | 
P.O. Box 100+Essex, MA 01929 (508) 768-6572. 


Retailers and wholesalers please write or call 
eymitlacelaminegiitclecen | 


Anyone can use 


an exciting new way to adjust your knit- 
ting patterns! 

just type your pattern into your IBM or com- 
patible personal computer (with at least 


192k) and KNIT ONE rewrites the instruc- 
tions for your individual gauge and size. 


DESIGNED FOR KNITTERS, NOT PROGRAMMERS! 


Write for more information or 
SEND TODAY! 


Please send me KNIT ONE. 
Enclosed is a check for $79.95. 


Name 
Address 


CILY nsceceentenninnnnnemenes SAAC Zip 


Penelope Craft Programs, Inc. 
Box 1204, Dept. T13, Maywood, NJ 07607 
201-368-8379 


NJ residents add 6% sales tax. AMEX accepted. 
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YOUR OWN PERSONAL 
PANTS PATTERN 


Computer & Hand 
Drafted To Your 
Exact Measurements 


Only $1 4’ Plus 2” Haig. 





| SILK THREADS | 


e High quality fiiament SILK threads 
for crafts, needlepoint, machine 
and hand sewing. 


ye Cut out this coupon and return it TODAY! wy 


x kk & * 


Included with pattern are illustrated 
instructions on how to manipulate pattern 
for fit, balance and style changes. 





| Special Introductory Offer E 





0 titles kk kk * 


i Send $1.00 for additional information i 
| about the TIRE filament silk thread i 
: weights, available colors and a 


valuable coupon 


- over 60 
52 pages Upon receipt of check, you will be sent easy 


to follow illustrated measuring instructions. 


, A Quilting Bookstore ere 
| pend eee eer one spole! as close aS your mailbox Pattern will arrive within 30 days after 
i 


“MACHINE TWIST" (50 denier) TIRE we receive your measurements. 


filament silk thread, in your choice of | ()\ } ER: ST kk kk * 


tpaid eS SES 
per ' BOOKSELLERS 
Sos Sipkircinicc 39 E. Dover Street + Box 1563 T “PATTERNS” (2) 
Suite 7160 Easton, MD 21601 + (301)822-9329 P.O. Box 350734 
(206) 821-2287 Kirkland, WA 9803 Paim Coast, Fla 32035-0734 
Send $2.00 today for your catalog. 














C la y | 93999797 NEW REFERENCE | 
bnslom Lokeh textile arts index 
PROFESSIONALLY FINISHED | ] 950- ] 987 


—sadye tune wilson & ruth davidson jackson 


from selected periodicals: 

Ars Textrina , Complex Weavers, Fiberarts, Handweaver & Craftsman, 
Handwoven, Interweave, Knitters, Master Weaver Library, Prairie Wool 
Companion (now Weavers }, Shutte Craftt Guild Monographs, Shuttle 
Spindle & Dyepot, Spin-Off, Textile Museum Journal, Threads in Action 
Monographs, Threads Magazine, Weaver's Journal 


1006 pages , 8 1/2" x 11" hardcover 

4|,236 Entries; Acid-free Paper 

Subject Index, Author Index 

Columnar Format-easy reading 

Smyth Sewn-lies flat 

Periodic Updates 

S $28.00 plus $3.00 P&H each 

Canada and Overseas P&H $6.80 

TN residents add sales tax $2.17 each 


September 
7th, 8th & 9th 


1990 





Style Shows U.S. Funds; Prepay; Allow 3-6 weeks for delivery 
Knit Garment Contests Wholesale inquiries welcome . 
International Market Area WOVEN AND PRINTED CARE peer ae ies Vauptifie Gap oe ren cael 
Professional Demonstrations Nashville, TN 37205 (615-352-0971) 
INSTRUCTIONS AND SIZE TABS IN other Tunstede Press titles 
AE RE ACNE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY OF oy Sadye Tune Wiser. acd Das Pech Kennedy 
Sheraton ses lis atta ee 
Denver Tech Center Hotel | FOR FREE BROCHURE MANUSCRIPT NOTES "ON WEAVING. Jarres M.Holres 
DENVER, COLORADO CALL 213 234-8221 PUI nae Te fren 
Sponsored By OR WRITE TO: eee 


F.W. Bramwell Co., Great Britain 


aidbtmwclYare, USA. C= aLPHa 


For additional information contact: IMPRESSIONS INC 
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A new Threads book 





Now you can , 
knit fies 
Grandma 


would be 
proud of. 


In the 19th century, many a bed was adorned with elegant 


knitted bed coverings called counterpanes. Sadly, the pat- 


terns for them have languished in attics and museums for 


most of this century—until now. Knitting expert Mary 
Walker Phillips brings these beautiful, timeless pieces to 
life in Knitting Counterpanes. You'll find detailed 
instructions for some 46 individual counterpane 
patterns (squares, medallions, triangles, etc.) and 
32 lace edgings and borders. You can knit mul- 
tiples of these patterns and join them together to 
dress up the most modern of beds—or anything 

in need of a handsome covering. 


The patterns are unavailable anywhere else. Phil- 
lips has spent the last 20 years researching 19th- 
century needlework periodicals, visiting museums 
and historical societies and rummaging through pri- 
vate collections and old cedar chests the world over to 
come up with the samples represented here. She tested 

the patterns and when printed instructions weren't avail- 
able, she did the work necessary to decipher the pattern from 
the original bed covering or a photo of it. 


The result? A book full of exquisite patterns seldom seen for 
a century or more. This is a rare chance to expand your knit- 
ting repertoire and create heirlooms that will grace your 
home for years to come. 


Order your copy today. 
Softcover, 192 pages, 103 illustrations, $15.95 


PLEASE SEND ME Anitting Counterpanes for just 
$15.95, plus $2.50 postage and handling (CT residents add 8% 
sales tax). If 'm not completely satisfied, I may return it for a 


complete refund. (#070068) 
The Taunton Press 
“PAUNTON 63 South Main Street 
BOOKS&VIDEOS Ras Ges 


Newtown, CT 06470 
1-800-888-8286 


..b¥ fellow enthusiasts 
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Use what you've learned to 
knit beautiful pillow covers, 
place mats, panels for 

pokey garments, or whatever your 
a she imagination suggests. 


M33 Gee 


Knitting ¢ 


Traditional Cover 
Mar Walker Phillips 
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-outting Madness 


reat yourself to a dazzling purse 





by Alice Korach 
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Alice Kovach’s tour de force is knit on size OO000 needles, with seed by 
beads strung on Gudbrod silk thread. String beads waiting to be 

nitare word ontoan empty yarn spool, On the inside you can see 

the increases, made before the floral pattern was begun. 
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ne day, while paging through 
Mary Thomas’s Knitting Book, 
I came across a picture of a 
tiny bead-knit jacket and bead- 
emelsiicd cap. I was hooked and decided 
that ’d teach myself bead knitting. A neigh- 
bor told me that the Cooper-Hewitt Museum 





in New York City has a fine collection of 


bead-knit purses, so my first step was to 
view their undisplayed collection. 
Curator Gillian Moss, an expert knitter, 
and I spent hours poring over bags made 
between the late 18th century and the 1930s. 
We put some of the more fascinating ones 
under the microscope to study the fiber, 
direction of work, and knitting techniques. 
The purses were usually knit in the round 
on very fine steel needles. There were bags 
knit with simple strands of single-colored 
beads looped between plain stitches; isolated 
patterns of beads knit onto fine-cotton 
stockinette fabric; Fair Isle-tvpe stranding 
with beads; and elaborate pastoral scenes 
and florals of solid, bead-knit fabric. The 
image of those bags staved with me for a 
vear as I trained myself in bead knitting, 
preparing to attempt something similar. 


Getting the hang of bead knitting—The first 
step is to learn how to knit even bead fab- 
ric. Solid bead fabric, whether knit flat or 


in the round, is worked on a ground of 


twisted, or crossed, stitches, which lock the 
beads into position on the front of the work. 

Before vou can begin knitting, vou must 
string the beads on the knitting thread. 
The largest size thread over which the beads 
can pass easily is best. Historically, silk 
“purse twist” was the thread of choice, prob- 
ably because it resists tangling and abra- 
sion, and the beads slip along it easily. The 
fine Victorian work called for steel needles 
in multizero sizes. Try 5/2 perle cotton, 
6mm beads, and No. 2 needles for your 
first attempt, but don’t use this soft cotton 
for anything large or heavy—it abrades easily. 

If vou knit a flat piece, as I did for the 
blue purse on p. 27, you work a row of 
knit-in-the-back twisted stitches, pushing 
a bead through the loop onto the front of 
each stitch. The beads sit nicely on the 
front of the work. On the return row, you 
purl in the back, popping the bead through 
the loop onto the front side of the work as 
vou form each stitch (drawings, p. 26). 
Twisted garter stitch with a bead on each 
stitch is unsatisfactory, as a garter ridge 
forms between every other row, making 
the thread too prominent. Working through 
the instructions in “A bead-knitting les- 
son” (p. 26) will help vou get started. Develop 
a system of manipulating the beads, and 
master the intricacies of tension before you 
start your bag. Bead knitting is slow and 
difficult. It’s important to feel confident 
before you start a project you might be 
working on for a year or more. Fortunately, 
bead knitting becomes easier and faster 
with practice. 
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Planning a purse— Before you even pick up 
a knitting needle to make a bead-knit purse, 
vou must make a lot of decisions. What 
kind of bead decoration do you want? What 
shape do you want the bag to be? Do vou 
want a string-gathered reticule, or do vou 
want to use a purse frame? What size beads 
should vou use? What kind of thread and 
what size needles should vou use? Not least 
important, can vou get the beads and col- 
ors you think vou want? Should vou knit 
flat or in the round? How will you line and 
finish the bag? And where will vou find the 
design you want to knit? 

The first choice was easy for me. I wanted 
a picture purse. And, of course, the more 
elaborate, detailed, and elegant the picture, 
the better. But I’m not crazy—vet—so I knew 
I had to trv something simpler first. 

I looked at cross-stitch books and needle- 
point patterns. Both abound in patterns on 
square grids. And it seemed that if I were 
knitting a fabric of spherical units, my gauge 
would be square or nearly so. Then I looked 
at Oriental rugs and graphed Oriental-rug 
needlepoint patterns. I studied a number 
of the Dover design books, finally selecting 
one with Celtic patterns—Co Spinhoven’s, 
Celtic Charted Designs (1987). I adapted 
design No. 253 to my requirements. 
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I sent for bead catalogs (see suppliers, 
p. 29). Then I measured and calculated the 
number of beads per inch of the various 
sizes. Eventually, I decided that 3mm beads 
would be a good compromise between fine 
detail and manageability. These gave me 
about 8 beads per inch. I found I could get 
some beautiful cobalt-blue 3mm glass beads 
from Shipwreck Beads. I went to the bead 
area of New York’s Garment District and 
found some lovely strands of opalescent 
Japanese plastic beads and a good selection 
of Gudbrod silk at Sheru Enterprises. | 
chose size E, black. Size EE or F also would 
have worked for my beads (the further along 
the alphabet, the thicker the thread). I don’t 
recommend combining plastic and glass, 
because they probably won’t wear evenly 
over time; but that’s what I did. 

Gauge in bead knitting has almost noth- 
ing to do with varn or needle size. The size 
and shape of the beads determine the num- 
ber of bead stitches and rows per inch. You 
want to knit tight enough so that only 
beads show. To determine the best needle 
size, I gathered sets of knitting needles 
ranging from sizes OOOOO to 1. After trans- 
ferring about a l-yd.-long strand of beads 
to my silk, I started with my 0000’s and 
cast on 20 sts. I knit a row, then purled a 
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An irresistible urge to possess a knit purse like these two bags set Korach on her bead-knitting 
odyssey. Tricky though it is to learn, the work can easily become an obsession. 


Phoebe Gaughan 
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The first purt bead stitch. 


Knitting flat 











Knit bead stitch 


Knit in back, wrap 
counterclockwise, 
pop bead through 
to front, pull 

loop over new 
stitch to 

complete. 


Purl bead stitch 


Purl in back, 
pop bead 
through to 
back, com- ‘ 
plete stitch. —<— 


According to Marv Thomas, the key to 
bead knitting is an active left hand. If 
vou knit Continental style (varn in left 
hand), you’re at an advantage in bead 
knitting. Another key is to ignore the 
bead; knitting with beads is like knitting 
without them. Just remember to pop a 
bead through as you complete the stitch. 


Here’s how—Start with a small, flat 
piece with 10 beads to the row. String 60 
6mm beads on 5/2 perle cotton. If 
theyre on a hank, and the holes are large 
enough, transfer them to the knitting 
thread by knotting the ends together 
with a square Knot and slipping them 
over the knot and onto your thread. If 
the beads are loose, thread a beading 
needle with the end of your knitting 
thread, and collect them that way. Tie 
a bit of yarn on your thread after every 
10 beads to double-check your count. 
You should plan 2 sts on each edge 
without beads, so cast on 14 sts on size 2 
needles. Knit the first selvage stitch 
uncrossed and the second crossed (k1b, 
in back of loop) to keep the yarn snug 
around the beads. Knit the first two rows 
without beads. This will give you a 
chance to practice the crossed stitches: 
Row 1: k1, k12b, k1. 
Row 2: pl, p12b, pl. 
Keep these two rows, as well as the 
subsequent selvage stitches, very loose. 
Row 3: k1, k1ib, and now for the first 
knit bead stiteh (klb-b): Insert RH 
needle into stitch from back, and use 
both needles to open loop as wide as 
possible. Slide first bead into position 
up against knitting, and push it through 
loop from back to front as you wrap around 
RH needle counterclockwise to knit 
stitch (top drawings at left). When bead is 
through loop, pull loop over new stiteh 
to complete it. Repeat this stitch nine 
times. For last 2 sts, k1b without a bead, k1. 
Row 4: On return row, pl, plb. Now 
for the purl bead stitch (p1b-b): Insert 
RH needle into stitch from back, open 
loop, wrap varn counterclockwise around 
needle; then snug next bead up and 
pop it through to back (right side), and 
complete stitch (bottom drawings at 





A bead-knitting lesson 


left). Repeat plb-b nine times to last 
2 sts. P1lb (without bead), p1. 

Repeat rows 3 and 4 until your 
beads are gone; then knit 1 row of 
crossed stitches and cast off. 


Some useful tips—At first it often 

took me a minute or so to make one stitch. 
But I kept practicing, and it got easier. 

I also discovered two essential tricks: 
Control the silk or cotton with a very 
tight tension so it can slide only with 
effort. This way, you can pull against it 
when opening the stitch loop and pushing 
the bead through. To get the necessary 
resistance, wrap the silk around your 
little finger three or four times. 

Try using the tip of your left thumbnail 
to separate the desired bead from its 
fellows and to slip it into place, and the 
side of vour left index fingernail to 
push the bead through the loop from the 
back on the knit side. On the purl side, 
vou may need help from your right index 
finger to push the bead through. 

Invariably, some of the beads on the 
stitches on your LH needle will slide 
around the needle to the wrong side. 

Be careful that each bead is pushed into 
position on the front surface of the 
work before you knit the new stitch. If 
the beads are on the wrong side of the 
fabric when you knit, or if you fail to pop 
the new bead completely through the 
loop as you form the stitch, you'll find 
beads misaligned in your completed 
fabric. Even if you do everything 
perfectly, some of those annoying little 
critters will get out of place. This isn’t a 
disaster. Use the point of your knitting 
needle to coerce the bead along the 
thread to its proper place. You'll 
sometimes have to pull a loop open to 
slide the bead into place. 

Work patiently and systematically, 
and you can make the fabric perfect. If 
vou make a knitting error, correct it 
right away. It’s better not to have to 
jockey the beads into place later, but 
it’s comforting to know that you can if 
you must. It’s easier to make these 
corrections several rows past the error 
because the fabric is more flexible. —A.K. 


row in the back, and was ready to work 
beads on row 3. The loops were too small 
for me to push a bead through. After three 
false starts, I found that the O0’s were the 
right size. 

Having settled on the beads, silk, nee- 
dles, and pattern that I would use, my first 
project began to take form. I decided on a 
clutch-purse shape, but with a long shoul- 
der strap. I would knit it as a flat piece of 
fabric approximately 11 in. x 14 in., to be 
interfaced with a stiff hair canvas, lined, 
and folded into an 11-in. x 5-in. rectangle 


with a 3-in. flap. I would need about 12,500 
beads for the body and another 2,675 for 
the crocheted strap—about ‘4 kilo. 


slip it so it tended to go to the wrong side 
because it wasn’t involved in a stitch. If 
they'd left out a bead, they'd just knit a 
plain twisted stitch to keep its place. You 
can occasionally get away with both of these 
tricks if the beads are very tiny, but for 
large beads, like my 3mm ones, only per- 
fection in stringing will do. 

It isn’t possible to string all the beads for 
a purse at one time. Instead, you'll string as 
many as you can handle, knit those, string 
some more, and join the new batch with a 
knot. Youre sure to tangle your silk if you 


Stringing the beads—The most important 
step in knitting a bead purse is stringing 
the beads. You must be meticulous about 
this, following the charted pattern in the 
reverse order that you'll knit it. Even a sin- 
gle error will destroy the design completely. 
Knitters of the past had two methods of 
compensating for their errors. If theyd in- 
advertently strung an extra bead, theyd 
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try to string more than 20 or 30 rows of 
beads at once. For the same reason, never 
unwind more that 3 or 4 vd. of silk. String a 
few rows of beads. If a long tail remains, 
vou can leave the silk in the bead needle; 
otherwise, knot the end to keep the beads 
from sliding off while vou unwind a few 
more yards of silk, slide the beads down to 
the spool, and string some more. I use an 
empty spool from my weaving to store my 
strung beads (photo, p. 24). I hang the silk 
spool inside the weaving spool and wrap 
the strand of beads around the outside. 
Sliding the beads abrades the silk, so it’s 
safer to tie a few more knots than to risk 
excessive damage to the thread. 

For your first group, thread 10 or 15 
rows. You might be able to thread more 
rows next time, after vou’ve found out how 
difficult it is for vou to handle this amount. 
Begin threading with the last bead in the 
group that voull knit. End with the first 
bead to be knit. If vou’re stringing an even 
number of rows for flat knitting, start with 
the upper-right-hand corner of the chart 
group, row 6 in the example below (see 
drawing). When you reach the left edge of 
the row, tie a piece of wool yarn onto the 
silk, move down to row 5, and start with 
the left side. Moving along and down the 
rows in this way, vou’ll end at the right- 
hand corner of row 1. If vou’re stringing an 
odd number of rows, start at the upper-left- 
hand corner. 
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Making the purse—Remember to cast on 
4 extra sts for your 2 selvage sts on each 
side. You can start knitting bead stitches 
immediately above the cast-on. Knit the 
selvage stitches without beads, and work 
all of vour bead stitches by knitting or purl- 
ing in the back. 

When you've used up vour first batch of 
beads, vou must knot the first stitch of the 
newly strung group to the last stitch of the 
knitting as unobtrusively and securely as 
possible. For flat knitting, the nonbeaded 
selvages are the best places for this. I use a 
surgeon’s knot and then weave the ends 
into the selvage fabric. 

As vou knit the strung beads, Keep refer- 
ring to the chart to make sure that there 
are no errors. If vou finda mistake, vou can = “4 
cut the strand, correct it, and knot the Korach stitches the lining to the edge of her Celtic purse after couching the beadwork to a 





ends to resume knitting. Too many knots double layer of hair canvas. The final step will be to secure the crocheted strap. 
are highly undesirable, and it’s crucial to : 
have an extra spool of silk so that vou’ll i : , / 
] ne Threading schematic Crochet stitch i 
always have many vards available for emer- For even number For odd number ~ 
gencies, such as knots in the thread that of rows, start of rows. start Begin with 
force v ing. Af’ “Ou’v ee ae ae 
you to restring eas vou ve strung stringing here. a _ stringing here. cho, join 
and knit through your entire chart, knit a \ ec For each 
tinal row of twisted stitches, without beads, 6 (ee 5 ! = | bead stitch, 
7 5 ee 4 insert hook 
and bind off. A ee — | | rie 
Crocheting a matching round cord is easy 4i- — 1 3 tol | eee S 
(drawing at far right). I strung my beads in 3 | 2-2 =| 2 [RS eee 
oe y) Row 1 ~ slip-stitch- 
a 4-blue, 1-white repeat. I started by chain- Row 1 Os \ crochet, 





ing 5 and closing the loop, using a size 10 Start ) Start locking 
steel crochet hook. Then I slip-stitch-single- 


ee knitting here. knitting here. “ in bead. 
crocheted around, always working into the 
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Round 7: Plain, uncrossed Western knitting. 


inside of the loop below, and locking the 
bead into place with the slip stitch. 

To block out most of the bias, I soaked 
the finished rectangle in cool water for 
about 15 minutes, I laid it out wrong side 
up on a fluffy towel on my ironing board, 
and using a yardstick to make sure the 
sides were equal lengths and the piece was 
square, I stretched and pinned repeatedly 
until everything was even. I placed pins at 
%-in. intervals and let it dry for several days. 

I interfaced and stabilized the purse shape 
by couching a double layer of hair canvas, 
cut on the straight grain, to the inside (see 
Threads, No. 16, p. 30, for more on couch- 
ing). I placed pins at the corners, then at 
the side centers, and finally along the edges 
to keep the bag aligned on the straight of 
the canvas. I pinned all over the inner por- 
tion of the rectangle to keep it square dur- 
ing couching. As I couched in zigzags 
round and round the bag, I was very care- 
ful to go between beads and not to split the 
knitting silk. 

The lining is a heavy silk charmeuse that 
exactly matches the blue beads. I cut it 
with generous seam allowances all around 
and staystitched. I carefully measured the 
amount of pouch to be folded up and the 
place the flap would fall across the back. 
Then I cut a mirror pocket double, sewed 
right sides together almost all around, in- 
verted it, and foldedin the unsewn seam. I 
placed it on the center back of the lining so 
the mirror top would be a scant ’ in. be- 
low the flap fold and topstitched the pocket 
sides and bottom in place close to the edge. 
Then I sewed the lining pouch, leaving an 
allowance to be folded in and handsewn at 
the front top. I tacked in the bottom corners. 

I handsewed the bead pouch with an 
overhand stitch, folding in the selvage. Then 
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Round 2: Plain, uncrossed Eastern knitting. 


(Yarn thrown clockwise.) 


I worked a blind hem along the top edge of 
the pouch and lining. I blind-hemmed the 
flap sides and top (photo, p. 27). 

Finally, I attached the strap. I found some 
lovely silver metal tassels at the M & J Trim- 
ming Co. in New York. I ran the threads 
from the cord ends through the loops on 
top of each tassel and the center of the cord 
for several inches. An overhand stitch holds 
the cord invisibly along the edges of the 
side pouch seams up to the flap fold. 


Knitting a bead purse in the round—Now 
for my next adventure: All of the older bags 
that I’ve seen were knit in the round, prob- 
ably to avoid purling. Knitting in the back 
of each stitch and pushing the bead through 
from back to front is relatively easy, but 
there’s still a major problem: All twisted 
stitches bias. Some of the bags I studied 
looked like beaded bias tubes with pastoral 
scenes spiraling around them. 

Adjusting gauge, tension, and materials 
can help, and you can block out a lot of the 
distortion, but it seemed that there ought 
to be a way to control the bias by alternat- 
ing it. That technique is Known as plaited 
knitting; it was much more common cen- 
turies ago, particularly in the East, in the 
Middle East, and in Northern Africa. Mary 
Thomas’s Knitting Book (Dover reprint, 
1972) explains how to produce it in flat 
knitting and notes that it was sometimes 
used for bead knitting. 

In order to work plaited knitting in the 
round, you must alternate a plain, uncrossed 
round of Western-style knit with a round of 
plain, uncrossed Eastern knitting (drawing 
above). The opposite methods of entering 
the stitch and throwing the yarn cause the 
stitches on each round to alternate the di- 
rection of twist. 





To work a traditional knit-in-the-round 
beaded bag, you knit in the back of every 
stitch. The fabric biases slightly (above), but 
all the beads slant in the same direction. 


Plaited, knit-in-the-round fabric is worked 
in alternate rounds of uncrossed Western and 
uncrossed Eastern knitting. The fabric (left) 
wont bias. On one round, beads slant up to 
the left; in the next, they slant up to the right. 


All choices have consequences, and 
choosing to eliminate the bias in bead fab- 
ric by zigzagging it this way involves trade- 
offs. Most of the bags I saw were knit witha 
single direction of cross and its consequent 
bias; so, if you want to knit something typi- 
cally authentic, your bag should bias. If 
vour beads are transparent or semitrans- 
parent, you'll see them aligned on the 
thread diagonally. Most were also knit with 
a Western crossed stitch, so the thread 
slants upward to the left. On plaited fabric, 
one round slants upward to the left, and 
the next slants upward to the right. The 
beads also tend to nestle into each other. 
These effects (detail photos above) can be 
distracting or attractive, depending on your 
design and point of view. 

I decided it was very important to knit 
my elaborate floral purse in the round, 
without bias, so my first step was to prac- 
tice plaited bead knitting in the round. The 
odd-numbered rounds are plain, uncrossed 
Western knit (left drawing, above), with a 
bead inserted on each stitch. The even- 
numbered rounds are plain, uncrossed East- 
ern knitting and beads. If the left-hand 
(front) leg of the stitch is closer to the tip of 
the needle, you know the stitch was knit 
Western; if the right-hand (back) leg is closer 
to the tip, the stitch was knit Eastern. 

I was ready to find my floral pattern. I 
considered tracing a picture onto fine graph 
paper and coloring it. If a friend hadn’t 
come up with the antique chart on the cover, 
that’s what I’d have done. 

With the chart in hand, I made a list of 
the colors and numbers of shades of each 
that I needed. Then came the hard part— 
finding 32 different colors of the same size 
seed bead. I didn’t need large quantities of 
any of the pattern colors, so I didn’twantto 
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buy half kilos. At Beadworks I found al- 
most all the colors and shades I needed in 
tubes. I’d been hoping to knit with size 12° 
seed beads, but size 11° was the smallest I 
could find that offered excellent color ranges. 
I ordered small quantities of the three oth- 
er colors I was lacking from Eagle Feather 
Trading Post. I wanted gunmetal-colored 
faceted beads for the background, but no 
one seemed to have them, at least in size 
11°. Finally, I went to Elliot Greene & Co. in 
New York, where I could see the bunches 
of seed beads, and selected a kilo of green 
iris—40,000 beads for the background. 
When Id finally gotten all the beads and 
had bought two spools of white Gudbrod 
silk, size D, I was ready to plan the shape of 
the bag and calculate my cast-on. I wanted 
almost the entire floral bouquet to be on 
the front of the bag—150 sts—and I wanted 
the bag to have a bowl-shaped bottom. 
The bags I studied were rectangular, had 
curved sides caused by rapid increasing at 
the beginning and middle of the round, or 
were increased in segments. I chose the 
last method, but I decided to make my bot- 
tom edge slightly longer than usual. That’s 
why the bottom curves like a frown when 
the bag is laid flat. Some of the bags were 
begun with a pinhole cast-on, but manag- 
ing 1 or 2 sts on four double-pointeds is 
really difficult. Others began with a cast-on 
several inches long and then increased out 
to the straight sides of the bag body. Seams 
were rare or nonexistent, which meant that 
a tubular cast-on was normally employed. 
I decided to cast on 112 sts and to in- 
crease to 288 sts in 34 rows with eight seg- 
ments (photo, p. 24). I worked two in- 
creases in each segment every third round. 
And I decided that, since the main pattern 
was very elaborate, I wouldn’t work a de- 
sign there. Many of the old bags used a 
wheel pattern like those on tammies (see 
Threads, No. 20, p. 34). 
I wrote out a list of my 34 rounds and 
calculated the number of beads that each 
would have. Then I strung the 34 rounds, 
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Accurate stringing is nine-tenths of the battle. Korach strings 20 rounds (5,760 beads) at one 
time, using a twisted-wire beading needle. The chart is protected by a plastic sleeve so she 
can mark her place. She triple-checks the count for each row, as an error can ruin the pattern. 


starting with the 34th and tying a wool 
yarn marker on the thread between rounds. 
I found that a twisted-wire bead needle 
works better for me than a conventional 
long steel bead needle because the eye is 
much bigger, but flexible, so I can thread 
the silk directly through it. 

Toavoida seam in the bottom of the bag, 
I worked a tubular cast-on. I used two- 
strand cast-on to put 112 silk sts on one 
size OOOOO steel double-pointed needle. I 
knit four tubular plaited rows back and 
forth with two needles as follows: *K1, in- 
serting a bead; sll wvif* to end of row. Turn 
work over (since there’s an even number of 
stitches, the last stitch is slipped). *K1, in- 
serting a bead; sll wvif* to end of row to 
complete round 1. I worked round 2 simi- 
larly, except that I knit the bead stitch 
Eastern. On round 3 it was time to make 
the first set of increases. I placed split rings 
for jewelrymaking every 14 sts, remember- 
ing that slipped stitches didn’t count on 
each side of the needle. I found that the 
most invisible way to increase was to pick 
up the running thread between stitches 
and work a crossed Western knit bead 
stitch in it. 


By the time I’d reached the fourth round, 
I was getting pretty nervous. It would have 
been fatally easy to knit a slip stitch or to 
slip a knit stitch, so I transferred the work 
to eight size 00000 double-pointed needles 
and knit with the ninth needle. My friends 
dubbed my work “Ninja knitting” and 
begged me not to do it at lunch because it 
made them nervous. After about ten rounds, 
I cut back to six holding needles and a 
seventh one for knitting. 

When I completed the 34 rounds of back- 
ground color that I’d strung for the in- 
creases, I was finally able to start stringing 
for pattern. While stringing, I count each 
round at least three times and double-check 
the pattern part. This way, I know that if I 
run out of beads before the end of the 
round, I’ve slipped that many extras by ac- 
cident. I have to check back along the row 
to the error, unknit, and redo the row. It’s a 
lot easier to count carefully and work slowly 
and precisely than to find and fix mistakes. 
I hope to have the purse completed in a 
vear. I’m sure the next one will go much 
more quickly. [] 


Alice Korach is an associate editor of Threads 





Books 
Kliot, Jules and Kaethe, eds. 


St., Berkeley, CA 94703); 1984, 
$5.95 +$2 P&H. 

The knitting and crochet 
information provided is very 
sketchy, but the pictures 

and charts are good. See 
Threads, No. 22, p. 76, for a 
review of this book. 


Thomas, Mary. Mary Thomas’s 
Knitting Book. New York: 
Dover, 1972 (reprint), $4.50. 
This book is unsurpassed by 
modern knitting books in 
quantity and quality of 
bead-knitting information. 
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Suppliers 
Au Ver a Soie (manufacturer) 
Bead Work. Berkeley, CA: Lacis | Kreinik Mfg. Co. (distributor) 
Publications (2982 Adeline | Box 1966 
| Parkersburg, WV 26101 

(304) 422-8900 
Silk yarns: Soie Gobelins, 
Soe perleé, Sove 3038. 


Beadworks 

139 Washington St. 
South Norwalk, CT 06854 
(203) 852-9194 
Beadwork supplies; 
catalog, $10. 


Eagle Feather Trading Post 

168 W. 12th St. 

Ogden, UT 84404 

(801) 393-3991 

Beadwork supplies; catalog, $3. 


Elliot, Greene & Co., Inc. 


37 W. 37th St. 


(212) 391-9075 
Beads; color bead 
chart (free). 
Gudebrod 

Box 357 


Pottstown, PA 19464 


(215) 327-4050 


16 W. 37th St. 


(212) 947-1440 


by mail. 


New York, NY 10018 


Sik threads; call for the 
nearest distributor. 


HARMAN Importing Co. 
New York, NY 10018 


Beads, silk thread; catalog 
(free), to be requested 


M & J Trimming Co. 

1008 6th Ave. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 391-9072 
Embellishments; no catalog. 


Promenade 

Box 2092, Boulder, CO 80306 
(303) 440-4807 

Beadwork supplies; catalog, $2.50. 


Sheru Enterprises Inc. 

49 W. 38th St. 

New York, NY 10018 

(212) 730-0766 

Silk, beads (not in catalog). 
Shipwreck Beads 

9021 Mud Bay Rd. 

Olympia, WA 98502 

(206) 866-4061 

Beadwork s upplies; catalog, $3. 
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knitting 
from 
Sew 
Patterns 


Both hand- and 
machme-knitters 





can find inspiration 
at the sewing shop 


by Pat Morse 


weater patterns these days are 
beautiful—but there are probably 
20 sewing patterns produced for 
every new knitting pattern. I’ve 
been taking full advantage of sewers’ vast 
resources by knitting sweaters directly based 
on commercial sewing patterns and have 
found them to be a terrific source of inspi- 
ration for knit garments. Both hand- and 
machine-knitters can just as easily use the 
shapes and styles of sewn garments to ex- 
pand their pattern choices. 





Evaluating patterns—Sewing patterns can 
be divided into two broad categories: those 
designed for woven fabrics and those de- 
signed for knits. Either type of pattern can 
be used as a knitting pattern, but you'll 
have to think about how the fabrics in 
each category drape and stretch and try to 
design knit fabrics with similar qualities. 
Many of the knit patterns on the market 
are very similar to sweater patterns; they 
are boxy shapes, sometimes loose-fitting, 
sometimes tight, with no darts and few fit- 
ting lines. Since they’re designed to be used 
with stretch fabrics, the amount of ease 
usually isn’t excessive, and these patterns 
can often be used as knitting guides just as 
they are. 

Patterns for woven fabrics offer the knit- 
ter more variety and more new possibili- 
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ties. They usually have more pieces and, as 
a result, they have more seams than pat- 
terns for knits. Fortunately, darts, which 
don’t translate well into knitwear, are rare 
these days; shaping has been moved to the 
seamlines. The amount of ease in these 
patterns can vary considerably, depending 
on both the style of the garment and the 
designer, but when you convert them to 
knit fabrics, there’s frequently more ease 
than you need; buying woven patterns a 
size smaller than usual is often wise. Look 
carefully at the photo, if there is one (fash- 
ion drawings are harder to judge for fit), to 
get a sense of the ease, and also read the 
description on the back of the envelope. If 
it says “loose-fitting,” there’s about 8 in. of 
design ease. “Very loose-fitting” means 10 in. 
or more; either case would be a good candi- 
date for a smaller size. 

Once I’m attracted to a pattern, I look at 
the suggested fabrics on the back of the en- 
velope. If the garment is designed for firmly 
woven fabrics, then my Knit fabric should 
also be firm with a tight gauge. Otherwise, 
my finished sweater won’t have the look 
that attracted me to the design in the first 
place. If the garment is designed for softer 
fabrics that drape, then the yarns I knit 
with can be softer, and the gauge looser. 

Besides knitting tighter and with firmer 
varns to stabilize hand- and machine-knit 
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fabrics, you can felt them; layer or face 
them; add elasticizing textures, like cables 
and ribs; or interface them with fusible 
knits if the yarn can take the heat and 
pressure of fusing without flattening out. 
All these stabilizing techniques, especially 
fusing and felting, must be tested on sub- 
stantial swatches, but the results, and your 
increased confidence, are worth the effort. 
There are, of course, limits to these strate- 
gies. Patterns requiring very crisp and sta- 
ble, even starched, fabrics, and very tailored 
styles are probably the only really unsuit- 
able patterns for converting to knitwear. 

Don’t be put off by unusual or complex 
shapes among the individual pattern pieces 
or by a lot of seams. If you know how to 
increase and decrease, you can knit almost 
any flat shape. You may also be able to 
eliminate some of the seams. Don’t worry 
at this stage about construction steps. If 
voure attracted to a pattern and can see it 
as a sweater, just try to buy a size you can 
work with. 


Taking measurements—When youre plan- 
ning a new garment, the first place to start 
is with body measurements. The most im- 
portant measurements for a sweater are 
the circumferences at the bust (or chest) 
and the hips, the shoulder width, and the 
body and sleeve lengths. The type of gar- 
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ment youre making may call for other mea- 
surements, like cuff, waist, or neckline; and 
if the garment is a skirt, you'll need to mea- 
sure the waist, the hip at the widest part, 
and the overall length. 

Take the bust measurement around the 
fullest part of the chest. Be careful not to 
let the tape measure droop in back. If youre 
making a sweater that will be worn over 
another garment, take the chest measure- 
ment while the other garment is being worn. 

If the garment has sleeves that fit at the 
shoulder point, the shoulder measurement 
is critical. If the shoulders are too wide or 
too narrow, the whole sweater will look 
wrong. If the shoulders are too narrow, the 
sleeves will look as if theyre riding too far 
up on the shoulder and will stretch or have 
pull lines across the cap. I use an unusual 
method to find the correct shoulder mea- 
surement; it builds in a bit of precaution 
against the natural stretch of knits. If youre 
making the sweater for yourself, have some- 
one measure you about 4 in. down from 
the center-back neckline, and at that point 
have him or her measure across the back 
of vour shoulders between the points where 
vour arm joins the body. Find the same lo- 
cations on the pattern back, and make any 
adjustments in the shoulder-blade area, not 
the center back, so that you don’t inadver- 
tently alter the neckline. 
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You can sometimes draw in slightly too- 
wide shoulders, and keep correct ones in 
place, with a stay tape applied to the seams 
from one shoulder point across the back 
neck and over to the other shoulder point. 
If you skip the back neck and stay only the 
shoulders, the stitches at the neck can 
stretch out of shape. Twill tape or woven 
seam binding works well. 

I measure sleeve length in different ways, 
depending on the style of the garment. If 
the garment is a drop-shoulder style, I have 
someone measure me from the center-back 
neck down to my wrist with my arm straight 
out at the side. From this measurement, I 
subtract half the width of the back of the 
sweater, add 1 in. of ease, and the remain- 
der is the sleeve length. If the garment has 
a set-in sleeve, I place a thin book under 
my arm up next to my body and have my 
helper measure from the top of the book to 
my wrist. This provides 1 in. of ease in the 
sleeve length, since the armhole will fall 
about 1 in. below the armpit. 

The finished length that you want for 
vour sweater determines where you need 
to take the hip measurement. If the sweater 
is designed to fall approximately 3 in. be- 
low the waist, then measure the hips at 
this point. If the garment is to be either 
tunic or coat length, measure the hips at 
the widest part. 


There are many sewing patterns that 
are appropriate for conversion to knit- 
ting patterns, whether they were origi- 

nally intencled for knit fabrics or for wo- 
ven fabrics. Pat Morse selected each of the 
patterns on these two pages as good candi- 
dates for conversion to knitting guides; her 
sweater from Vogue’s Basic Design jacket ts 
shown on p. 33. 


Adjusting the pattern— After taking the nec- 
essary body measurements, measure the 
pattern in the corresponding places. Don’t 
include the seam allowances. In fact, if ’'m 
not planning to use this pattern to sew a 
garment, I cut off the seam allowances, 
since I'll be hand-stitching the pieces to- 
gether, catching just the selvages, as in or- 
dinary knitting. Determine how much ease 
is built into the pattern by subtracting the 
body chest measurement from the pattern 
chest measurement. Measure the pattern— 
don’t rely on the measurements on the pat- 
tern envelope. If the difference is more or 
less than you want, adjust the pattern, or 
use a different size. 

If ’ve chosen a pattern with many pieces 
or that’s a style I’ve never used, I make a 
muslin—a simplified garment, using just 
the major pattern pieces. It lets me see the 
style and fit on my body before I’ve com- 
mitted my time or yarn. It’s an extra step, 
but the time spent is worth it. 

Muslins for knit garments can be made 
out of inexpensive stretch fabrics or wo- 
vens like muslin fabric. If I’ve chosen a 
substantial garment—a jacket, for example— 
I use a woven fabric. I'll be knitting a fabric 
that’s tighter and more firmly knit than 
usual for this garment, and a woven muslin 
will show me how it will hang. If ?’m mak- 
ing a lightweight blouse or skirt, I use a 
soft stretch fabric; it will have many of the 
same properties of my regular knit fabric. 

While youre adjusting the pattern pieces 
to suit your body measurements, take a 
close look at them to see if you can also 
simplify any of the shapes for easier knit- 
ting. For example, sleeve and side-panel 
pieces that are slightly curved can prob- 
ably be straightened out, since the effect of 
the curve is likely to be lost in knit fabric. 

This is also the time to look at construc- 
tion details in the pattern. Since you're 
making a sweater and not a woven gar- 
ment, many of the construction techniques 
will be changed to suit the simpler methods 
used in a sweater. Some pattern pieces, like 
facings, might be eliminated. Lay out all 
the pattern pieces for your garment and 
evaluate each piece. Is ita major part of the 
garment? Could it be knit together with an- 
other piece and retain the look of the origi- 
nal? Could it be eliminated? See “Blue Jeans 
Jacket,” p. 33, fora step-by-step run-through 
of one of my recent projects. 

Think about changing pattern pieces by 
converting sewn details to knit details. 
Hems, collars, and cuffs could be ribbings 
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Converting sewing pattern pieces to knitting shapes 










Morse sometimes finishes raw edges with a machine-knit bias strup. For 
added definition, she tacks a twist of contrast yarn over the seam. 


and treated as single layers, knit together 
with the body or sleeve. Seams that are also 
prominent design lines could be empha- 
sized with a carefully placed cable, a deco- 
rative decrease, or a crocheted join (see 
jacket, facing page). If a seamline provides 
design interest only, perhaps it could be 
simulated with a row of purl stitches on a 
knit ground, with duplicate stitch embroi- 
dery, or by a change in the knit texture. 


Converting the pattern—Once youve ad- 
justed the pattern pieces and edited out 
those you don’t need, measure them again 
so youll be able to convert them from 
inches to stitches and rows, but first exam- 
ine them for slight curves that you could 
straighten out so that knitting them will be 
easier. The top drawing above shows the 
original shape of several pattern pieces and 
how I simplified them without losing the 
character of the original. Mark and mea- 
sure horizontal and vertical width and 
length lines on all pattern pieces. Don’t 
measure along diagonal seamlines, except 
at the shoulder seams. Include the width 
and depth of armholes and neck shapings. 
If a pattern piece includes unusual shap- 
ing that you can’t simplify without spoiling 
the pattern, measure the piece also along 
the shaped edges. 
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Gauge: 
5.25 sts=1 in. 
7 rows=11 in. 


These selected pattern shapes from Pat Morse’s blue jeans \ 
jacket-sweater show how she simplified the shapes and 

where she took the measurements needed for the 

conversion. The sewing pattern is the solid-color shape; 

the knit shape is outlined in red. Inches are shown 

in red; stitches and rows, in blue. 





Using 
a grid 


Lay a 
knitter’s grid 
that matches 
your stitch 
and row 
counts over 
pattern shape 
and outline 
grids that 
are just 
outside 
pattern. 


; 1} 





To get accurate stitch and row counts for 
vour fabric, you need an ample gauge swatch. 
I work a large swatch—at least 6 in. x 6 in. 
(8 in. x 8 in. if ’m using a textural stitch). I 
measure it in the middle over at least 4 in. to 
determine my gauge; anything less isn’t ac- 
curate enough. At this point, you can go 
back to your pattern and change all the 
inches previously marked to stitches or rows. 

To determine when and where to de- 
crease or increase for slopes and curves, 
vou have to compare the number of stitches 
vou need at the beginning of a shape with 
the number you need at the end and then 
divide the difference into the number of 
rows you have in which to make the change. 
For example, for the side-back panel in the 
top drawing, above, I had 35 sts at the start 
and 74 rows in which to get down to 25 sts 
at the underarm. I took 25 from 35 to get 
10 decreases needed and divided 74 by 10 
to get 7 and 4 left over—in other words, I 
needed 1 decrease every 7 rows 10 times, 
with 4 rows even. If you convert curves, 
like the armhole on this side piece, to a se- 
ries of straight lines, vou can calculate them 
the same way as simple slopes. 

If yvowre machine-knitting, you can usea 
pattern-charting device, like a knit leader, 
and trace the outline of the pattern piece 
so the machine will show you where to in- 
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crease or decrease. If your machine takes 
half-scale patterns, you can have a copy 
shop reduce your pattern pieces by 50%. 
Hand knitters with access to copiers could 
copy Knitters’ graph paper onto clear plas- 
tic, which they could lay over a pattern, 
and Xerox the two together. This would 
show decreases and increases right on the 
pattern, as in the drawing at right, above. 
The only problem is to find, or make, graphs 
that accurately reflect vour gauge. (A vari- 
ety of knitters’ grids are available from Hal- 
landall, Box 91, Rembrandt, IA 50576; 
712-286-KNIT.) Any of these methods will 
work, but the math-and-measure method 
is easy, and the fastest in the long run. 


Cutand sew-— Machine knitters can use sew- 
ing patterns very much as they were in- 
tended: The speed of our machines means 
that knitting flat yardage and simply cut- 
ting out the pattern shapes is an efficient 
possibility. The technique is known in the 
garment industry as cutand sew. This method 
wastes some yarn but saves a lot of knitting 
time because you can knit plain rectangles 
instead of complex shapes. You can even 
start with a few inches of ribbing and make 
what the industry calls a “sweater blank.” 
Just position the body pattern with the 
hem on top of the ribbing and cut to shape. 
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Knit fabric won't suddenly fall apart or 
ravel when vou cut into it. You must treat 
it gently and not pick it up by the cut 
edges, but otherwise it can be treated like 
any other fabric. So long as you plan ahead 
for shrinkage, you can also felt it before 
cutting it to give it a different texture. 

Cut-and-sewn garments are naturals for 
sewing together by machine because they 
don't have selvages like hand- or machine- 
knit shapes; in this case vou do need a 
seam allowance. Allow at least % in.; you 
can always trim it later. You can sew stretch- 
stitch seams on the sewing machine, then 
finish the edges with a lightweight bound 
overlay, or vou can use an overcast stitch, 
or a serger, for a seam and a finish at the 
same time. You can face raw garment edges 
or cover them with machine-knit bias bind- 
ings, as in the photo on the facing page. 

Sewing knits with a machine occasionally 
calls for some ingenuity. The stitches may 
catch on the presser foot, or the garment 
may not feed smoothly through the ma- 
chine. Try using a layer of tissue paper be- 
tween the feed dog and the sweater and be- 
tween the presserfootand the sweater. The 
sweater will go through easily, and the tis- 
sue paper tears away after sewing. 


Interfacing—You may also find that the knit 
fabric needs some temporary or permanent 
stability to handle well in the sewing ma- 
chine. I’ve fused shaped strips of knit in- 
terfacing lightly along curved seamlines to 
simplify the stitching of a complex seam, 
then pulled the interfacing away and trimmed 
it off, leaving just what was caught in the 
seam to provide permanent support. When 
I want to permanently stabilize an entire 
piece, I cut the interfacing larger than the 
blocked-to-shape knit and spot-fuse them 
together in the middle of the piece. Then I 
trim the fusible to fit the knitting and fuse 
permanently, just as I'd do to a purchased 
fabric, using steam and a press cloth. Cot- 
ton, wool, linen, and blends containing 
these fibers can usually take the heat, but 
don’t take anybody’s word for it—test! 


Other possibilities— You needn’t knit all the 
pieces in a sewing pattern. Combining knits 
and wovens can be very effective. Knit sleeves 
for woven tops are common and work well, 
but you could knit the body and add sheer 
fabric sleeves for a dressy sweater. Try add- 
ing lace insets, or alternate fabric and knit 
panels. Once you've used a sewing pattern 
for a knit garment, vou’ll begin to look at 
all patterns with an eye toward their use as 
knitting patterns. Skirts, dresses, and chil- 
dren’s and men’s patterns all become pos- 
sibilities. Spend some time looking through 
a pattern catalog, and experiment! L] 


Pat Morse teaches regularly at The Knit- 
ting Guild of America’s national semi- 
nars. She also teaches apparel design at 
California State University in Sacramento. 
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jacket. It’s a good example of how 















I recently made a sweater from a jacket 
pattern, Vogue 1968, view B, a variation of »_ 
the popular and timeless blue jeans . 
I convert sewing patterns 
to knitting projects 
(top photo). Here’s 
what I did. 

This jacket is 
designed to stand away 
from the body, so 
it needs firm, 
denimlike fabric. The 
long, straight lines of the 
front, back, and yoke seams 
are all important design lines. I 
chose a firm cotton/acrylic varn with a 
recommended gauge of 4'4 sts/in. to 5 sts/in. 
and found a workable fabric at a final 
tension of 5'A sts/in. in plain stockinette. 
The fabric had lots of body, but it wasn’t boardy. 

I laid out and examined the pattern 
pieces for view B and decided to use a fold- 
over band for the cuffs and hem, with a 
soft sewn-in interfacing, which I could also 
use behind the center-front fold-over 
facings. These areas would have to support 
snaps, and the interfacing would help. 

The fold lines on the bands and facings 
would be a line of slipstitch to provide a 
crisp, easy fold. I decided to keep the collar 
a single, soft laver; but it would have 

also worked well as a double, interfaced 
detail. The two pieces for the sleeve 

would easily combine into one piece. Pd 
eliminate the pockets. 

This left me with 10 pattern pieces, 
which would make up into a total of 16 
garment pieces. I measured all the lengths 
and widths, and along each curve. I converted 
the measurements to stitches, rows, and 
decrease rates, and began knitting. As eachs 
piece came off the machine, I blocked it 
and checked it for accuracy against the 
simplified pattern shape. 

To emphasize the lower edges of the 
front- and back-voke seams, I worked a 
single-crochet edging along them 
(bottom photo), then lapped them over the 
front and back sections and hand-sewed 
them down. I tacked interfacing to the 
front facings along the slipstitch line, 
then folded the extended facings to the 
inside and slipstitched them in place. 

After joining the shoulders and side 
seams, I interfaced the lower band and 
worked another single-crochet edging 
along one long side. I pinned the band 

in place along the lower edge of the 
garment with the crochet edge overlapping 
the lower edge of the garment, sewed it 

in place, folded the back up, and stitched 
that in place. I did the cuffs the same 
way, then set the sleeves with a backstitch, 
sewed on the collar, hammered on the 
snaps, and it was done. —P.Af 
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Morse based this sweater on Vogue pattern 
1968, an oversized blue jeans jacket style. 


To emphasize the seams on the blue jeans 
jacket, Morse crocheted one edge and over- 
lapped it, sewing the edges together by hand, 
all in matching yarn. 
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Bodybuilding for 
a Better Fi 


Making a styrofoam 


copy of yourself 


hy Vereni Gelfand 
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ur bodies have as many distin- 
guishing features as our faces. 
Despite obvious variations in 
size, shape, proportions, and 
posture, patterns and clothes come in “stan- 
dard” sizes. One way you can adjust pat- 
terns and fit clothes perfectly is to compare 


them against a dress form that’s a dupli- 
cate of yourself. 

What follows is an inexpensive way to 
make a dress form that has all the critical 










dimensions and the posture necessary for 
successful pattern adjustment. It takes just 
$15 to $20 of readily available materials, 
some common tools, a bit of elbow grease, 
and 15 to 20 hours of vour time. Two peo- 
ple need to work together to take each other’s 
measurements, make body profiles, and 
share materials and tools to minimize costs. 
So call a friend, and let the fun begin. 
The dress form is made from 2-in.-thick 
polystyrene-foam insulation, shown in the 





photo on the facing page, which is sold at 
building-supplvy or insulation-supply 
houses. You'll need an 8-ft. x 2-ft. sheet; 
two people can split an 8-ft. x 4-ft. sheet. 
Polyvinyl or polyurethane rigid foam is also 
suitable but is about five times as expen- 
sive as polystyrene. Avoid foam that has 
been treated with chemicals to prevent in- 
sect or weather damage. 

The idea is to stack up oval-shaped layers 
of styrofoam into a shape that roughly re- 
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Custom dress forms (left), made from $15 to 
$20 worth of styrofoam insulation, batting, 
and knit fabric, match mdividual body shapes. 


sembles you from neck to hips. You smooth 
and refine the shape with a serrated knife 
or a file—with measurements and body pro- 
files for guidance—then cover it with bat- 
ting and knit fabric, which is convenient to 
pin fabric onto. (For another method, see 
“Cloning your body,” p. 39.) 

When yourre ready to begin, wear a leo- 
tard with your regular bra underneath for 
the measurements. The leotard shouldn't 
flatten your bust or change your dimen- 
sions. A soft-cup bathing suit or body stock- 
ing is another option. Don’t wear a girdle 
unless you usually do. Tie a piece of string, 
elastic, or twill tape around your waist to 
mark your waistline. If your hair hangs be- 
low your neck, pin it up. 


Me and my shadow—To make templates 
that will guide you when you're cutting the 
ovals and shaping the styrofoam stack, trace 
the front and side profiles of your body on 
a sheet of 4-in.-thick foam-core board (avail- 
able at art-supply and office-supply stores); 
later, you'll cut out the profiles. You can 
compare these templates against the body 
form as you carve the styrofoam, and they're 
handy places to record circumference mea- 
surements (top drawing, p. 36). Foam core 
is easy to cut, vet stiff enough to be held 
against the styrofoam stack as a guide. Pa- 
per is too limp, and corrugated cardboard 
will bend. 

First, the model’s body needs to be 
marked for reference to match the profiles. 
A person is usually narrowest at the waist, 
so the waist is a convenient height to place 
the edge of one styrofoam layer. Place a 
piece of masking tape down the center back 
of the model, from the hairline to below 
the widest part of the hips. Mark the mask- 
ing tape at the waistline. With the tape 
measure, determine the widest part of the 
model’s body below the waist near the hips, 
and place a mark on the masking tape at 
this level. Place another piece of tape down 
the model's side perpendicular to the floor 
fora side-seam reference, beginning at the 
underarm. If the model’s posture is very 
stooped, the side seam may not coincide 
with the center of the side profile. Extend 
the side seam on the outside of the arm 
above the armscye and on the neck. 

To figure out how many layers of styro- 
foam will be above and below the waist, 
hold a vardstick perpendicular to the floor 
and measure the model from the waist down 
to the widest point at the hips and from the 
waist up to the hairline. Divide these 
lengths by 2 (for the styrofoam thickness) 
and round off the result to the next largest 
number. If the division vields 5’ layers be- 
low the waist, for example, round off to 6. 

Tape the foam core, marked with hori- 
zontal lines spaced 2 in. apart, to the wall 
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with the long edge parallel to the floor. 
Mark the waist on the foam-core board, 
and match the waistline on the board to 
the height of the mark at the waist. Note 
the top of the layer that comes closest to 
the model’s hairline, and label that line as 
the top of the dress form. 

Trace both side and front profiles on the 
same foam-core board, as in the drawing 
on p. 36; position the model to allow fora 
2-in. to 3-in. margin around each tracing. 
You can trace the profile by guiding one leg 
of a dressmaker’s square around the body’s 
contours, while keeping the other leg flat 
against the board or by using a slide projec- 
tor placed 25 ft. away and just tracing the 
shadow. If vou don’t have a square, use a 
vardstick with a pen or pencil taped to the 
end, but be careful not to tilt the vardstick; 
a profile that’s too thin or too wide will re- 
sult. With either method, the person being 
traced can’t shift position. 

Trace the front profile while the model 
stands with normal posture (not an exag- 
gerated shoulders-back, stomach-in stance) 
with her back against the board. If the 
model stands more erect than normal, the 
profile will be distorted. With the model’s 
arms slightly raised, trace from the under- 
arm down. With the model’s arms down, 
trace the outline from the chin, down over 
the shoulder and arm, to the level of the 
armscye. After the model has stepped aside, 
connect the arm to the underarm with a 
horizontal line. Smooth out the tracing. If 
the two sides look very different, check the 
model visually to verify the difference. 

Repeatthe procedure while the model is 
standing sideways with the side of her arm 
and hip touching the board. Trace the back, 
then the front from the neck (or chin, if 





COL 


the model has a pronounced dowager’s 
hump) down. Make sure the model’s back 
stays aligned with the back outline while 
vou trace the front. 

Leave the foam core on the wall, and 
number the layers in the profiles from the 
bottom up. Using the square, transfer the 
height of each line to the masking tape on 
the model’s back (left photo, p. 36). A small 
bubble level taped to the flat side of the 
square helps keep the marks level with 
those of the profile. Also transfer the heights 
of the bottom and top of the profiles. On 
the profiles, mark the positions of the bust 
points and navel for future reference. 


Measurements—To make the paper patterns 
for each styrofoam oval, youll need both 
full-body circumference and side-seam-to- 
side-seam-around-the-back measurements. 
Take these measurements at each marked 
level on the tape, starting at the lowest 
mark. Record them on the profile, using a 
C after the total circumference and a B for 
the back-only measurement. The model can 
help Keep the tape measure level in front. 
At the armscye, take measurements with 
and without the arms. Repeat for all the 
marks. Be sure to get a measurement at 
bust level. 

Takethe foam core off the wall, and label 
both inside and outside the front profile with 
left and right. Draw the side seam on the 
side profile to match the tape of the model. 

The widths between the front-back and 
side-to-side lines of the profiles define the 
depth and width of the styrofoam ovals. 
Draw perpendicular lines (red lines in top 
drawing, facing page) between each pair of 
horizontals; each vertical line contacts the 
widest point of the profile. Measure the dis- 
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Supplies for making a dress form include 2-in-thick polystyrene-foam insulation, a 30-in. x 40-in. 
sheet of '/-in.-thick foam-core board, a keyhole saw, a square, a razor-blade utility knife, a 
Stanley Surform file, coarse sandpaper, and double-sided carpet tape. 


Profiles and measurements Foam-core board, 40 in. x 30 in. 
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Patternmaking for layer #8 


Use visual clues (bust points, shoulder blades) and C and B 
measurements to determine shape of each oval pattern. 
Label front and back, and number. 
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measurement 


After the model’s pro- 
file has been traced 
on Y-in.-thick foam- 
core board, the level 
of each styrofoam lay- 
er ts transferred to the 
masking tape on the 
model’s back. A square 
is used for accuracy 
(left). At right, Gel- 
fand cuts styrofoam 
ovals with a keyhole 
saw; each oval is la- 
beled with the layer 
number, front, back, 
and sides. It’s hard to 
remove styrofoam 
crumbs from carpet- 
ing, so work outdoors 
or in a garage. 
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tanee between verticals and record it on 
the foam core (D for depth, W for width). 


Patterns and styrofoam cakes—It’s better 
to cut a pattern too large than too small, so 
when in doubt, cut big. 

On opened and flattened grocery bags or 
brown wrapping paper, draw two lines that 
cross at right angles (patternmaking draw- 
ing, facing page). The vertical line repre- 
sents body depth; the horizontal line, the 
width. Refer to the front-view and side- 
view profiles for the depth, width, and back- 
depth measurements, and transfer them to 
the crossed lines. 

Divide the back seamline-to-seamline 
measurement by 2, and distribute each half 
in an arc between the center back and the 
side-seam points. Subtract the back mea- 
surement from the circumference and dis- 
tribute the remainder around the front of 
the oval. Use visual clues from the model 
to create the proper shape. Label the pat- 
tern with front, back, and the layer num- 
ber inside the cutting line; you won't rec- 
ognize them later. Repeat for all layers. 

Crumbled, static-ridden styrofoam is al- 
most impossible to remove from carpeting 
or fabric surfaces, so work in an uncarpeted 
room, in a garage, or outside, preferably 
with a vacuum and a dust mask handv. Anti- 
static spray makes the process less messy. 

Secure the patterns on the styrofoam 
sheet with pins, trace around the patterns, 
and mark center front, back, and sides 7n- 
side the cutting lines with a wide felt-tip 
pen by lifting the edge of the patterns. 
Number the styrofoam layers immediately. 
Cut out the layers with a keyhole saw, be- 
ing careful to keep the blade perpendicular 
to the styrofoam (photo at right, facing page). 

Stack the layers by lining up the front, 
back, and side-seam marks, and stick them 
together with 1'A-in.- to 2-in.-wide, double- 
sided carpet tape (photo at top left). You 
can use epoxy or white glue, but avoid 
glues with solvents (rubber cement or air- 
plane glue), which will dissolve the styro- 
foam. Glue must set overnight, as the styro- 
foam acts like a water barrier and slows 
down evaporation. The layers will slide apart 
if you start carving before the glue is set. 

To stick two layers together, mark the 
position of the smaller layer on the larger 
layer with a felt-tip pen. Stick four pieces of 
carpet tape to the larger layer, keeping the 
tape at least 1 in. inside the positioning 
line in order to avoid gumming your carv- 
ing tools. It’s difficult to pry layers apart 
once they’ve been joined with tape or glue, 
and it’s damaging to the styrofoam. From 
the waist up, you may have to look from 
underneath or pick the form up to check 
that all points are aligned. Be sure of the 
positioning before removing the slick sur- 
face from the top of the tape and sticking 
the next layer to the form. Proceed in the 
same manner for all layers up to the top of 
the form. 
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A stack of polystyrene-foam layers (above) 
already resembles a human form. The carved 
form (right) matches the body profiles and is 
ready for sanding. Veréna Gelfand (below) 


removes styrofoam with a serrated knife. 


Sculpting the final shape—Sculpting may 
take some perseverance. Rely on visual and 
tactile clues for information about the mo- 
del’s shape, in addition to the measurements. 
Have the model wear the leotard or bathing 
suit with her waist marked for reference. 

Before you carve, prepare the profiles as 
vour guides. On the left- and right-side tem- 
plates, draw several vertical plumb lines in 
the space outside and above the shoulder 
line; these will help establish the position 
of the shoulder once it has been cut loose 
from the rest of the tracing. Cut along the 
outlines with the utility knife. Save what 
was inside the tracing (the body), and re- 
serve the pieces around it as templates. 
Separate the shoulder templates from the 
side templates at the armscyes. 










Don’t worry about cutting off too much 
stvrofoam. You'll be sanding down the fi- 
nal circumference measurement for each 
layer by '4 in. to % in. less than the actual 
measurements to allow for the thickness of 
the batting and knit covering. If you've really 
taken off too much, you can stick a replace- 
ment piece of styrofoam on the form or pad 
it with batting. Nothing short of intentional 
mayhem is irreparable, so don’t worry. Youll 
be relieved and astonished when suddenly, 
despite all doubts, your shape begins to 
emerge from the anonymous ziggurat. 

A good sculpting strategy is to carve the 
form’s sides and centers until all four tem- 
plates fit and then use the circumference 
measurements and visual clues to sculpt 
the areas in between, from the bottom 
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Flat-headed pins anchor the batting edges 
smoothly at seams and darts. Masking tape 
underneath the batting marks where over- 
carved areas were padded. 


up. Hold the front and side body profiles 
upright on the work surface between wood 
blocks for quick reference (bottom photo, 
p. 37). The knife is most useful for carving 
large chunks; the file is good for smooth- 
ing. When using a profile to check the con- 
tours, hold its bottom flat against the work 
surface; a small tilt can make a big change 
in the profile. Keep the work surtace clean. 
Mark the waistline or navel of the form. 
This gives you a reference point for mea- 
suring. With a yardstick, measure from the 
waist up and mark the bust points, making 
sure theyre the proper distance apart. 
Begin by carving off the “steps” between 
styrofoam layers. Note how the legs fit into 
the body at the hips and crotch; note also 
the shape of the stomach’s contours. If 
voure carving a form for yourself, feel the 
contours of your body; then feel the form, 
and match them. The sides of the hips may 
be flat or slightly curved. The circumfer- 
ence from the waist to the bust may not 
change much. Note where the bottom curve 
of the bust starts. Sculpt out the cleavage 
until your bra fits properly on the form. 
Work from the bust up to the shoulders. 
On the model measure the distance be- 
tween the bust points and where the shoul- 
der meets the neck (where the garment 
shoulder seam would meet a crewneck 
edge). Duplicate the relationship on the 
form. For example, if the model’s measure- 
ment from bust point to shoulder-neck point 
is 10 in., but 11 in. on the form, lower the 
top of the shoulder at the shoulder-neck 
point by carving more. 
Use the neck-shoulder-upper-arm_ pro- 
file to re-create the proper slope of the 
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tamil ~ sh Nes 
Working with the form “face down,” stretch 
knit fabric tightly around to the back and 
pin it tn place with glass-headed pins, which 
are easily seen. 


shoulders and the curve of the upper arm. 
Take your time to get the shoulder area 
perfect; proper fit and hang of garments 
depend to a large extent on duplicating the 
model’s shoulder width, slope, shape, and 
posture. Your eyes and your fingertips are 
the most important tools you have to cre- 
ate the final shape. Trust vourselt. 

Keep the plumb lines on the shoulder 
template vertical while fitting the shoulder 
pattern to the top of the shoulders. Have 
the model kneel so you can get a bird’s-eye 
view of the shoulder area. Note the extent 
or absence of protruding shoulder blades. 

If you've carved too much foam, and the cir- 
cumferences are too small, pad the “dented” 
areas with extra batting and masking tape. 
After you’ve achieved the desired shape 
and dimensions, use a Stanley Surform or 
sandpaper to file evenly all over the surface 
of the body form. Reduce the final circum- 
ference measurements by % in. to *% in. 
less than the model’s to make room for the 
batting and the outer Knit fabric. 


Batting and knit fabric—To cover the foam, 
voull need 1 yd. of 8-0z. bonded polyester 
batting, split into two layers (enough for 
two forms); long, flat-headed straight pins; 
and 1 yd. of knit fabric. A two-way-stretch 
knit is easier to stretch tightly over the 
form than a one-way-stretch knit. Choose 
an opaque fabric so areas that might have 
to be patched with additional foam and 
masking tape don’t show through. 

Fit the batting by layering it around the 
body and anchoring it with flat-headed 
straight pins. Cover the area below the 
waist separately from that above the waist. 


Cut a piece of batting about 2 in. longer 
than the form from the waist to the lower 
edge and as wide as the circumference of 
the bottom layer. Fit the batting around 
the core, beginning at the lower edge, cut- 
ting out darts where necessary to fit the 
batting smoothly over the styrofoam. Pin 
completely around the waist, down the sides 
of all darts, and around the bottom of the 
form, as was done in the form in the photo 
at left. 

Cut another piece of batting long enough 
to cover the form from the waist to the 
neck and wide enough so you can wrap the 
widest point at the shoulders. Cut, stretch, 
and/or ease to fit the batting as necessary. 
You may have to add a separate piece to 
cover the neck. Cut a piece of knit fabric 
wide enough to wrap around the entire 
body form at its widest—at the shoulder or 
hips—plus a few inches for adjustments; it 
should be the length of the form plus 6 in. 
for tucking under at the lower edge and for 
adjustments at the top. 

Mark the center of the piece lengthwise. 
Lay the form ona table “face up.” Place the 
fabric over the form with the marked center- 
line down the center front of the form, al- 
lowing about 2 in. for tucking under at the 
lower edge. Hold the fabric in place by 
pushing pins straight into the form along 
the center front from the neck to the bot- 
tom edge. Carefully turn the form over with- 
out ripping out any pins. Pull one selvage 
around the form, and pin it in the center 
back (right photo, above). 

Adjust the amount of pull in order to 
eliminate wrinkles. Later, you may have to 
cut off excess as you determine how much 
fabric is actually needed to cover the form. 
Create a slight overlap in the center back 
by pulling and adjusting the other selvage 
around the form to match the first half. 
Turn under a neat edge along the center 
back and handsew it in place. Turn under 
excess fabric below the form and pin it in 
place or glue it; pinning gives you the op- 
tion of changing the form’s dimensions at 
a later date. Finish off the shoulder and 
neck areas by pulling and adjusting fabric 
as needed, avoiding seams as much as pos- 
sible. There should be no wrinkles when 
vou re finished. 

Most of the time I use my form while it 
sits on a worktable; but to fit dresses, coats, 


jackets, and long tops, I put the form on 


the stand of a greeting-card display rack 
that was discarded by a local store. The 
rack has a wide base and a pipe that fits 
into a hole in the center bottom of the 
form. A similar stand may come your way, 
or you might create a different one, but in 
any event, you're done. Enjoy! 


Veréna Gelfand designs and weaves warp- 
painted garments in Seattle, WA. As a 
member of the Seattle Weavers Guild, she 
came across the conce pt for the dress form 
and developed it to use in her own work. 
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Cloning your body: The home sewer’s moment of truth 


by David Page Coffin 


I recently allowed myself to be taped 
inside a plastic bag and then wrapped, 
from hips to neck, in surgical plaster— 
the kind doctors make casts out of. When 
the plaster mold was cut off and I gota 
good look at it, I had a moment of 
revelation that I believe every sewer 
should have: I saw for the first time what 
shape I am. 

I’m no stranger to mirrors, and I’ve 
been making clothes for myself fairly 
successfully for a long time, but based 
on what I saw that afternoon in damp 
plaster, I realized that ’d been working 
in the dark. 

I got an even better look the next 
day, when I made a form in the mold out 
of polyurethane foam. The main 
surprises for me were the shape of my 
shoulders and back, the angle of my 
neck, and the slope of my waist from 
front to back. I’ve known for vears that 
one of my shoulders is lower than the 
other, but it has never been obvious to 
me; now it is inescapable. Since I 
completed the form and put it ona 
stand, ’m even surprised at how tall it is 
whenever I go into my sewing room. 

However you come by it, I’m certain 
that, if vou’re sewing for yourself, vou'll 
never regret the trouble you take to get 
a custom-made dress form. Your mental 
body image, no matter how vou’ve 
scrutinized vourself, is still the work of 
vour imagination and needs to be 
replaced with the hard truth. Besides, you 
can actually drape cloth on a form. It’s 
tough to drape on a mental image. 

The form I made and the red one in 
the bottom photo were put together with 
the help of a kit (about $50) from Carol 
Stith Zahn (Box 8004, Salt Lake City, UT 
84108). It includes an instruction 
booklet and all the supplies but the foam 
(Carol gives sources), utility shears to 
cut the mold, and the stand. There’s also 
an excellent videotape, My Tiwim Dress 
Form, in which Carol demonstrates 
the process; it’s very reassuring and, 

I think, essential. It’s available 

from Clotilde (1909 S.W. First Ave., 

Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33315; 305-761-8655) 
for $25.60 ($3.20 for booklet only). You'll 
need helpers, so why not make several 
forms and split the cost of the video? Rita 
Buchanan (top photo) and I spent an 
entertaining weekend, with help from our 
spouses, making a pair of forms. We 
found that Carol’s instructions left very 
little out, but we did make several 
observations that may help if vou decide 
that a plaster body cast is the way to go. 

I think it’s the most accurate method. 

Neither Rita nor I found standing 
still and being wrapped for about 45 
minutes uncomfortable or difficult, but 
some people do, and that’s the main 
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argument against this method. The 
plaster is only skintight when you inhale 
fully; most of the time, it feels a bit 
loose. We both wish we'd spent more time 
cutting and taping the plastic wrap 
underneath the plaster to fit more 
smoothly around necks and armholes, 
because when the foam came out, these 
areas looked more like bunched-up 
plastic than bodies. I should have 
wrapped as high as possible around my 
neck; it seems a little short to me now. 

One thickness of plaster bandage is 
never enough. Use two layers on all parts 
of the body; plenty came with our kits. 
All the edges at openings in the cast 
(neck, armholes, and at the bottom) 
need an additional laver of reinforcement, 
particularly the shoulder areas just 
above the armhole; otherwise, the edges 
are too fragile. 

By all means, wear the plastic gloves 
in the kit, and old clothes, when mixing 
and pouring the foam; it doesn’t clean 
off. Although the foam didn’t smell awful 
or bother us at the time, our noses and 
throats were slightly irritated from its 
vapors for a day or two. It would be 
better to mix and pour the foam outdoors. 
Also, when you sand the few places that 
need smoothing out on the form, wear a 
dust mask to avoid inhaling crumbs of 
irritating foam dust. 

You pour the foam in from the hip 
end of the mold, and it billows up like a 
souttflé, so to even off the base, we 
balanced each form on a table and tried to 
hold it so its posture exactly matched 
that of its future owner. Then we drew a 
pencil line around the bottom as close 
to the table as possible, holding the pencil 
on a block of wood to Keep it parallel 
and equidistant to the table top, to 
indicate where to cut it off. Sawing the 
foam was easy enough, releasing 


jillions of static-clingv crumbs that 


went everywhere, but they vacuumed 
up easily. 

We followed Carol’s instructions for 
the plywood base and used inexpensive 
(about $20) microphone stands to hold 
the forms at the right height. We screwed 
a short fitting into the metal flange that 
Carol describes attaching to the plywood; 
the forms slid right over the end of the 
metal pipe from the stand. We didn’t have 
to cut the stands down, but it would 
have been easy to do with a hacksaw. 
Both of us decided to buy colored knit 
ribbing to cover the forms, instead of 
using the white knit in the kits. 
Counting the kits, the foam (there’s 
enough left to do two more forms), the 
cloth, and the hardware, we each spent 
about $110 and three days to make 
perfect duplicates of ourselves, and we 
both agree they’re fantastic tools. [] 





Rita Buchanan and friends (above) throw a 
plaster party. Rita’s plaster body mold will 
be cut off when it’s dry and filled with foam 
to make the customized dress form in red 
below. Even though Rita measures a perfect 
size 12, the exact shape of her body is as 
unique as her fngerprints. Comparing her 
form with a standard industrial model, it’s 
obvious which will be more helpful to her 
when she’s trying to solve her personat fit- 
ting problems. 
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two-step stitch; blocking 
is merely a fmishing touch 


by Rosalie Hamer 


& f you've ever started a needlepoint 
project with a nice square piece of 
canvas and ended up with a paral- 
lelogram, you know how frustrat- 
ing distortion can be. But biasing 

is easy to control once you know how. 
Stitches with slanting threads on the back 
are the culprits, and those that slant off 
true bias, like the continental stitch, are 
the worst of all. Other stitches to watch out 
for are mosaic and Scotch stitches, and one 
of my favorites, the Milanese, which Ive 
used in most of the samples here. Distor- 
tion that’s caused by these longer and looser 
stitches is going to be easier to block out 
later than distortion that’s caused by the 
continental stitch, but the best solution to 
this problem is simply to prevent it. You 
can’t always eliminate every bit of distor- 
tion, but with the tricks you are about to 
learn, you can certainly minimize it. 


Tension—Just as in knitting and crochet- 
ing, tension in needlepoint is an individual 
thing. A too-tight tension is the chief dis- 
torter, and this can be difficult to over- 
come. Knitters can compensate for a tight 
tension by changing to a larger needle; cro- 
cheters can choose a larger hook. But for 
needlepointers, it isn’t so simple. Conscious 
effort is required. If you're naturally up- 
tight, I suggest that you try a little deep 
breathing and a few relaxation exercises 
before stitching. 

I’ve read that you shouldn't do needle- 
work when your're angry, as your work will 
be too tight. I can’t vouch for that from ex- 
perience—I’m seldom angry; and when I 
am, needlework is the last thing I want to 
do. ’m pretty laid back and find needle- 
work very relaxing, so I stitch rather loosely; 
in fact, with longer stitches I actually have 
to be careful not to work too loosely. 


Gently firm tension is what you should 
aim for to make a stitch that lies flat with- 
out straining the canvas. In the sample at 
right, below, I purposely used a tight ten- 
sion; it’s not only badly distorted, but it rip- 
ples and bulges as well. This shows, however, 
that it’s possible to change. If I can work 
tighter, you can work looser. 


To stab or to scoop—Stabbing takes two 
motions: pulling the thread through from 
the back, then inserting it from the front. 
Scooping is carrying the needle in and out 
in one motion (photo, facing page). When | 
was introduced to stabbing, I thought Id 
find it difficult to make the change from 
scooping, but I didn’t. And the quality of 
my work has improved because controlling 
tension is much easier. 

Some fancy stitches, such as buttonhole, 
chain, outline, and Knotted stitches, must 





A chief cause of biasing in needlepoint is simply a stitch tension 
that’s too tight. Rosalie Hamer worked these samples in soft tapestry 
wool on a firm #10 Penelope canvas. In both of them she used Milan- 
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ese stitch with its long, diagonal backing threads, another contribu- 
tor to biasing. Although Hamer scooped rather than stabbed these 
samples, she deliberately increased her tension on the one at right. 
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Basketweave stitch 


For scooping, right-handed stitchers 
start at upper right; lefties 
start at lower left. 
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Work a continental stitch 
(diagonally under two) between rows. 


Stitches of row 3 
meet those of 
row 1. 







~ Backing thread 
and needle are 
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be scooped, but for the others, stabbing is 
often the best method. If a stitch goes 
straight under one canvas thread, or di- 
agonally under more than one, it should 
be stabbed. Note that I said under, as it’s 
the yarn carried on the wrong side that 
controls the tension. 

For working on a frame, stabbing is nec- 
essary, but even for off-frame work, I rec- 
ommend it. Stabbing doesn’t always elimi- 
nate distortion completely, but it minimizes 
it, as you can see in the photo above and 
the top photo on p. 42. Stabbing is a little 
slower than scooping, but the ease in block- 
ing makes up for that. I’ve made many 
pieces that I wouldn’t have had to block 
(but I always do, as it smooths them out). 


Which tent stitech?—If your work is all in 
tent stitch, the solution to distortion is 
simple: Don’t use the continental stitch. 
Use the half-cross or the basketweave in- 
stead. The half-cross won't bias the way the 
continental does, but it will hump up the 
canvas into ridges unless it’s stabbed. Puta 
needle into the canvas and bring it out in 
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Do you cage or pi you ae For the continental stitch, the worst distortion culprit, two-step 
stabbing (shown in progress on aframe), will give much more satisfactory results than scoop- 
ing, where the needle slides in and out in one motion. 


the hole directly below, and you'll see what 
I mean. This take-up could cause you to 
end up with a smaller piece than you planned 
on. It’s also very obvious where you’ve 
worked some rows horizontal and some 
vertical, as is sometimes convenient to do. 

The basketweave stitch has no “bad hab- 
its” I can think of: It doesn’t bias the can- 
vas, because the stitches on the back are 
straight, except at the beginning of the row 
(shown in drawing above). It works back 
and forth without turning, and the needle 
goes into previous stitches from the top 
(the easier way). It also has an easy rhythm. 

Individual basketweave stitches, like all 
tent stitches, slant up from left to right 
over one thread intersection. You can stab 
or scoop, but be consistent. There will bea 
subtle difference in the angles of the 
stabbed and scooped stitches, too subtle to 
show up in a photo, so you'll have to take 
my word for it or try it out for yourself. It 
won't be evident in a small area in a pat- 
tern, but it will show up in a background. 

I recommend scooping while you learn 
this stitch, as it’s easier to see where the 


needle goes in and comes out. It is as sim- 
ple as it looks in the drawing. Just remem- 
ber to make the transition from one row to 
the next with a continental stitch; don’t try 
to work a return row from the last stitch of 
the row just finished; otherwise, you'll come 
up into a full hole. After you’ve mastered 
the stitch, do it the way that suits you. If 
you stab, you can work comfortably from 
top right or from lower left. 


Yarn—The heavier vour yarn is in relation 
to the size of the canvas mesh, the more 
distortion-prone your work will be. If the 
yarn is heavy enough to fill the hole tightly, 
it will pull the canvas with it. I used a soft 
tapestry wool (similar to Rowan DK or Elsa 
Williams) in the samples, except for the 
center sample on p. 42, in which I used a 
heavier Bucilla tapestry varn. The soft tap- 
estry varn, of medium weight, is ideal for 
most stitches on #10 or #12 canvas, and 
for many stitches on a finer canvas as well. 
It fluffs out and covers better than the 
same size in a tighter twist would. Bucilla 
has a harder twist and is seldom useful for 
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This Milanese stitch, inthe same materials as in the photos on p. 40, was stabbed, not scooped. 
Stabbing allows mach better control of tension, especially of the diagonal backing threads. 





Yarn weight also affects distortion. The Bucilla tapestry yarn used in this sample ts a bit 


heavy for the #10 Penelope. Even though Hamer stabbed, there’s plenty of distortion. 
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Canvas weight and structure make a difference too. The same soft tapestry wool was used in 
all four samples: (a) #12 mono, (b) #12 lighter-weight Penelope, (c) #12 interlock, all stabbed. 


With (da) #12 polyester interlock, even the scooped-stitch sample is relatively square. 
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finer than #10 Penelope or #12 mono can- 
vas, both of which have larger holes. It’s 
more difficult to pull through, and it dis- 
torts the canvas, creating ripples and bulges. 
The finished effect after blocking is fine, 
but it requires more effort both to work 
and to block. 

My advice is to use the leanest yarn that 
will give you the coverage you want. An- 
other wool that I love is DMC’s Medici, 
which is superfine. By using multiple 
strands, you can get the exact size you want. 
Persian wool isn’t fine enough to give this 
versatility; often two strands are too much, 
and one isn’t enough. 


Canvas—The canvas you work with also 
makes a difference. A firm, well-sized can- 
vas holds its shape better than a softer one 
will, as you can see in the bottom photo. 
Regular mono is firm (top-left sample in 
photo), and better than a lightweight Pene- 
lope (top-right sample). The interlock mono 
(bottom-left sample) is even better. The ul- 
timate in canvas is the newer Polvester in- 
terlock (bottom-right sample), which ad- 
vertises no distortion and lives up to its 
promise. It comes in mesh sizes 3.75 (rugs) 
and 5 (quick point), as well as 10, 12, and 
smaller. It's also preshrunk and machine- 
washable. Of course, if vouwre working in 
wool, vou won’t be machine-washing. 


A few more tips—Last, but certainly not 
least, the best way to prevent distortion is 
to work on a frame. Except for small pieces, 
I heartily recommend it. A piece of work 
would have to be worked very tightly in- 
deed, or not mounted firmly, or both to 
show distortion when it’s taken offa frame. 
On large pieces, stabbing goes more quickly 
and comfortably on a frame because both 
hands are working—one above, and the more 
dexterous one below. 

One of my few “nevers” is never crush 
unworked canvas, as this loosens the siz- 
ing and can make it too soft for good stitch- 
ing. Off-frame, the unworked canvas must 
be constantly rolled and rerolled to keep it 
out of the way. Any handling, even rolling, 
can be detrimental if done too much. A 
frame eliminates this excess handling. 

Finally, I block right side down, unless 
there are raised stitches. Ironing on a piece 
of fusible Pellon interfacing while the work 
is pinned to the blocking board will help 
keep extremely distorted work from crawl- 
ing out of shape again, but preventing this 
severe distortion (now that you know how) 
is, of course, much better. 

Remember that if there is '4 in. of distor- 
tion in my 3-in. swatches, there will be 1 in. 
of distortion in 12 in. of work. I hope that 
these hints will help to keep you on the 
straight (if not the narrow). L] 


Rosalie Hamer, a needlepoint teacher in 


Pendleton, OR, wrote about texture stitches 
in Threads, No. 5, p. 62. 
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by Ann Wilaamson Hyman 


& grew up in a home where no one 
sewed. When a button fell off a 
blouse or a jacket, putting it back 
on was a major event. One Christ- 
mas, when I was about 13 years 

old, I asked my mother for a cape. Instead 
of buying me a cape, she gave me some fab- 
ric, a pattern, and an inexpensive sewing 
machine. I happily cut out the fabric and 
sewed the pieces together. No one around 
me knew enough to tell me to rip out my 
mistakes and redo them, and I bypassed 
the frustration and tedium that most peo- 
ple experience when they're learning how 
to sew. I was free to create and experiment. 

Perhaps as a result of having had little 
formal training in sewing, I look upon sew- 
ing techniques as a means to implement 
design rather than as ends in themselves. 
In my work, I concentrate on creating tex- 
ture and patterns on simple garment shapes 
with piecing and appliqué. Every bit of fab- 
ric has an inherent geometry, color, and 
weight that provide an opportunity for ex- 
pression. I can spend hours walking down 
the aisles of fabric stores, exploring the 
bolts of fabric. 


Design and fabric—Rectangular-shaped gar- 
ments are the easiest ones to work with. A 
Chanel-style jacket, such as the one in the 
photo at right, and a basic coat, like the one 
on p. 45, both without any darts, are my 
mainstays. I vary them with different front 
closures, with single or double-breasted 
openings, and with V necks or mandarin 
collars, but the basic shapes are the same. 

First I draw my designs on paper in black 
and white. I make a lot of these rough 
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A central panel with bright squares of appliqué creates a high contrast against a dark grid 
in this simple Chanel-style silk jacket designed and made by Ann Wiliamson Hyman. (Photo 


by Anthony Rush Ledbetter) 
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sketches, from which I choose the ones 
that work best. Many of my pieces have an 
architectural quality, in that I break up the 
surface into “use areas.” In my sketches I 
divide the garment into areas for the shoul- 
der; center, or body; sleeves; and closures. I 
then work out designs and decorations to 
highlight these sections. In my “Lightning 
Coat” (right photo, facing page), for exam- 
ple, one can trace the movement and trans- 
formation of the lightning bolts as they 
pass through the gray and black fields of 
color. I try to emphasize how the different 
parts interact and influence each other. 
When the parts look good, I stand back to 
make sure the composition works as a 
whole. Most of my imagery is geometric, 
with lots of squares, lines, and occasionally 
triangles. During the sketching period, a 
mistake, a slip of the pencil, or an exasper- 
ated scribble often leads to a new idea. 
After I’ve worked out a satisfactory de- 
sign, I begin selecting my fabrics. The qual- 
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ities of color are very complex, so I prefer 
to work with actual fabrics. In the Pacific 
Northwest, where I grew up, the sky is of- 
ten overcast, and the light is diffused. The 
colors have a richness and seem to glow 
from within. I often try to capture this 
quality in my work and will choose deep, 
lush colors set off with sparks of highly 
contrasting hues. 

I prefer natural fabrics, primarily silk 
and wool, for both piecing and appliqué. 
Heavy Guatemalan and Japanese cottons 
also work well. The natural fabrics are much 
easier to work with than the synthetics. 
Their drape and hand just cannot be 
matched by man-made fabrics. For my 
heavy coats, I work almost exclusively in 
wool. For my lighter jackets, I often use a 
lighter wool gabardine as a base and appli- 
qué with silk. I use heavier and suit-weight 
silks for my lightest-weight jackets. 

Appliqué pieces need to hold a crease, so 
I avoid fabrics like crepe de chine, which 
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tend to be springy and difficult to manage. 
Very sheer fabrics, such as China silk, are 
not suitable, because the base fabric that I 
stitch them to for stability can be seen 
through them. For appliqué, shantung silk, 
silk broadcloth, and Thai silk are the easi- 
est silks to work with; flannel and gabar- 
dine are the most cooperative wools. 

I pull out piles of fabric, adding and sub- 
tracting colors until I’m satisfied with the 
mix. Certain hues will excite and enhance 
each other. Sometimes only a dash of color 
will make an ordinary group of colors come 
alive. I spend a lot of time testing color 
combinations by cutting thin strips to mim- 
ic the design and laying them out on fabric 
that approximates the larger areas of color 
in my design (left photo, facing page). 

Proportions of color are critical, but I sel- 
dom mark up a full-scale copy of my coat or 
jacket pattern to use asa guide. To check if 
I’ve made one area of color too large or 
small, such as a front yoke, I cut a piece of 
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Hyman (above) sketches designs in black and white but prefers to use 
bits of fabrics laid out on garment fabric to decide on color. At right, 
zigzags of red appliqué disguise the rectangular shape of Hyman’s 
“Lightning Coat.” (Photo by Anthony Rush Ledbetter) 


white paper to roughly the size of an area I| 
have in mind; then I hold it up against my- 
self in front of a mirror or pin it to a man- 
nequin. If the proportion is good, I use the 
paper shape as a guide to cut fabric. My 
“Lightning Coat,” for example, has an area 
of diagonally striped gray that’s narrower 
than the width between the two sleeve seams; 
black fabric fills in the rest of the width 
(drawing, facing page). When I was deciding 
on how large to make the gray area, I wasn’t 
concerned where the sleeve seams fell. 

Through a series of mistakes, I’ve found 
that a band of light color near the center of 
the body surrounded by a much darker 
color is complementary, while the reverse 
is not. The first scheme makes the wearer 
seem slim because it turns the viewer’s at- 
tention away from the body outline. In 
Chanel-style jackets, a center panel about 
10 in. wide seems to work best. 

When the color finally works to my satis- 
faction, I make notes on my original draw- 
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ing so that I won't forget the order. As I 
work out the color, I think about which 
technique I should use. Piecing is much 
faster than appliqué, so if I can achieve the 
same design, I choose piecing first. However, 
appliqué is more versatile, in that it gives 
one the ability to lay the pieces of fabric 
anywhere on the garment. In addition, since 
the appliqué fabric sits on the surface of 
the base fabric, it creates a unique sense of 
depth, particularly with thicker fabrics such 
as wool. 


Piecing—Atter choosing the fabric, I’m ready 
to construct the garment sections, starting 
with piecing. Piecing works well if the de- 
sign has straight lines or rows of squares 
and rectangles or if it is a geometric design 
that is based on intersecting vertical and 
horizontal lines. If the piecing is to have 
appliqué on top, a very simple design, like 
a grid or stripes, works best. I generally 
piece on the crosswise or lengthwise grain 





of the fabric, occasionally sewing in a sec- 
tion on the bias. Pieced areas have a ten- 
dency to shrink because of all the seams, 
so I make each pieced section about 1 in. 
larger on all sides. 

It’s easier to strip-piece than it is to in- 
sert individual pieces, such as squares, 
into a field of fabric; therefore, I prefer 
seams to cross the entire width of the gar- 
ment. Seams have a very strong visual im- 
pact, especially if the fabric is a solid color, 
so I take particular care to place them in 
such a way that they work with, and en- 
hance, my composition. 

The shadows of seams can be very dis- 
tracting, and they can become uninten- 
tional design elements; seam shadows in 
light-blue fabric, for example, turn into 
darker blue lines crisscrossing an area. In 
order to draw attention away from seams, I 
use colors that are highly contrasting. For 
example, I might place a red square in a 
black field with seams running the entire 
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Highly contrasting colors and seams 


A bright color in a field of dark color 
attracts more attention than seams. 
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Strip-piecing is easier than piecing a square 
into an unbroken background. 


Random mosaic piecing 
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Hyman divided each half of this jacket front into two vertical panels. Each panel top is mosaic 
piecing; the bottom is a solid color. (Photo by Anthony Rush Ledbetter) 
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Join strips Stitch strips 
randomly together and 
end to end. to backing. 


width and length of the black fabric (draw- 
ing at left, above). 

Before I begin to piece, I trace at least 
part of my design on paper at full scale. 
When I’ve finalized the measurements for 
each piece, I add -in. seam allowances to 
each interior piece and %-in. allowances if 
the fabric ravels. I never add wider allow- 
ances to inside pieces, as many of my de- 
signs are intricate, and wide seams would 
add bulk. If part of the piecing falls in a 
garment seam, I add a ’A-in. seam allowance. 

If my design consists of a series of identi- 
cal units, I use the Seminole piecing tech- 
nique. I tear tightly woven fabric into strips 
from selvage to selvage; a rotary cutter works 
better for loose fabrics. I sew the strips side 
by side to form stripes. Using the rotary cut- 
ter, I then cut perpendicularly across the 
stripes to make a series of identical pieced 
strips. I join these with other pieced strips, 
thus forming the composition. After stitch- 
ing a pair of strips together, I iron the seam. 

If I’m piecing lines that intersect—a grid, 
for example—I break down the design ver- 
tically so I can sew the longest lines in the 
composition as one continuous seam, which 
will look straighter and smoother than con- 
tinuous horizontal seams. 

Another kind of piecing that I use cre- 
ates a rich mosaic of small squares and rec- 
tangles (photo at left). I sew many fabric 
strips (*4 in. to 2% in. wide) together into 
stripes and then cut across the stripes to 
make narrow pieced strips. Next, I ran- 
domly join the pieced strips end to end to 
form longer strips, which I sew, right sides 
together, onto a fabric backing, stitching 
through all three layers at once (drawing at 
right, above). I’ve been using a high-count 
(tightly woven) polyester/cotton for back- 
ing thin fabric, like silk. The backing also 
serves to smoothly finish the inside sur- 
face of the piecing. 
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Appliqué strips and squares Fs 










1. Cut squares from 
ironed strips. 


3. Trim bulk 
for appliqué. 


Appliqué—Next, I move on to the appliqué. 
I prefer to appliqué on the smaller sections 
of the garment before I assemble them. I 
do all my appliqué by hand because I don’t 
like the look of machine satin stitch. 

All the edges of appliqué pieces need at 
least a '4-in. seam allowance; I prefer to 
iron the edges under before I lay out my 
design so I’m working with actual-size pieces. 
Using a rotary cutter, I cut long, narrow 
bias strips three times the finished width; 
sometimes the strips are only “As in. wide 
when finished. Bias strips can be sewn to 
the base fabric in any direction without 
puckering. Because bias will stretch, I don’t 
pull it too tight when I sew it down; other- 
wise, it will cause the base fabric to pucker. 
I iron under the bias-strip edges so they'll 
be three layers deep. My Rowenta iron has 
a very accurate steam control. I can iron 
very close to my fingers without excess 
steam escaping and burning them (draw- 
ing above). For small squares— ’% in. or less— 
I iron under two sides of a long strip that I 
cut on-grain, I cut that strip into small sec- 
tions, and then I iron under the two raw 
edges to form a square. I trim off as much 
of the excess bulk as possible, since the 
squares are now nine layers thick. On larger 
squares and triangles, I iron under the 
seams about ‘4 in. or so. 

To arrange the appliqué strips, I work 
with the base fabric pinned on a wall so I 
can lay out the design vertically, the way it 
will be seen when it’s worn. I pin the pieces 
onto the base fabric. Sometimes the smaller 
squares are hard to work with because the 
seams pop out, so I often cut out the exact- 
sized squares from a single layer of the 
same fabric and use them in place of the 
ironed pieces. The small squares are so 
light that they stick to the garment without 
pins. Later, I substitute the actual pieces 
that will be sewn into place. 
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Fa Fold both sides of fabric, 
sa / and hold in place with 
/ fingers just in front of iron. / 


4, Pull knot 
taut under 
square 

_ to hide it. 


I enjoy this part of the process because 
there are still many design decisions to be 
made. Sometimes I change parts of the de- 
sign or find that a color isn’t working. When 
everything is in place, I work on something 
else so I can return with fresh eyes. 

After all the parts of the composition are 
pinned and ready to go, it’s time to baste. I 
repin everything so I can take it off the wall 
without disrupting the design. I remove 
the entire section and lay it on the table. 
The pieces have to be basted because the 
pins would fall out during handling. If there 
are any appliqué pieces that cross over a 
seam, I baste them up to the seamline and 
leave them dangling; I sew them down 
after I sew the garment seams together. 

When I’ve completed all the basting, I 
slipstitch each piece to the base, using 
thread that’s slightly darker than the appli- 
qué (photo above). I make my stitches about 
“Ac in. apart, being careful not to pull them 
too tight, or the piece will pucker. I make 
several stitches close together at the cor- 
ners to keep the seams from popping out, 
as well as to secure the piece. 

Points on triangles are harder to handle. 
I sew up one side, fold down the point, and 
trim off excess fabric. Using the needle tip, 
I stuff the seams under the fabric and hold 
everything in place with my left thumb- 
nail. J then make several tiny stitches and 
continue to sew down the remaining side. 

Inside curves need to be clipped before 
they can be turned under. I make extra 
stitches at clipped points so everything will 
be well secured. If a corner feels bulky, I 
trim off excess fabric from the back seam. I 
don't do this if the fabric is light and the 
extra layers aren’t noticeable. 

I line most garments, so I leave the knots on 
the back side. If I don’t plan to line a gar- 
ment or attach the lining, I hide the knots 
under the appliqué by making the knot 


Only a tiny bit of thread is visible on the surface of the pieces that 
Hyman appliqués to the base with a slipstitch. All of the pieces are 
basted in place with their seam allowances pressed wider. 





just under one edge of the appliqué and 


pulling the thread out on the opposite side. 
Only after all the appliqué is finished is 
each garment piece ready to be pressed. Ifa 
piece is puckering, I stretch it out flat, right 
side down, and pin it to my ironing board— 
a 30-in. x 50-in. piece of Masonite covered 
with padding and cotton drill. I steam-press 
each appliqué in place. When it’s cool, I 
turn it over, pin it down if necessary, and 
press the front, using a press cloth. 


Finishing—The garment is now ready for fi- 
nal construction. I use interfacing to add 
body, to act as a buffer between bulky seams 
and the lining, and to reinforce areas with 
pieces that run off-grain. I use Hymo hair 
canvas for wools or polvester/cotton. If there 
are many layers of piecing, sometimes in- 
terfacing isn’t needed. I sew the interfacing 
into the collar, shoulders, and front around 
the outside edges. I don’t use pad stitches. 

When I’m sewing all the parts together, I 
sometimes find it difficult to get the thick 
appliquéd and pieced sections to lay flat 
and neat. I do a lot of internal trimming 
and grading. I also use a lot of pressing 
equipment—a clapper, a ham, and a press 
cloth. After I sew the seams together, I fin- 
ish appliquéing any pieces that cross over 
seams and have been left dangling. 

I like linings—they hide messy insides, 
thevw’re easier to do than finishing seams, 
they add warmth, and they make slipping on 
a garment easy. If I want a piece to be light 
or sheer, I use French seams and no lining. 
I also use bindings to finish off the edges.[_] 


Ann Williamson Hyman’s work ts shown 
at Julie: Artisans’ Gallery in New York 
City and at Obiko in San Francisco, CA. 
Hyman teaches contenporary quilting and 
art-to-wear classes at the Oregon School of 
Arts and Crafts in Portland, OR. 
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Shaker Poplar Cloth 


Finely woven wood inspires contemporary 
window shades and place mats 


by Cheryl Anderson 


hen I discovered that pop- 
lar cloth is one of the few 
Shaker textiles no one else 
has ever made, I was off 
on the hunt for its origins. The Shakers 
originally made poplar cloth by weaving 
thin splints of poplar on a very fine cotton 
warp. I hoped to adapt the techniques to 
my own weaving, using available materials. 

In the late 19th century, with the wom- 
en’s industries becoming more important 
to the celibate religious communities’ fi- 
nances, Shaker sisters cashed in on the 
carriage trade, selling souvenirs in their 
fancy-goods shops. Along with items such 
as crocheted doilies, dolls in authentic 
Shaker dress, braided rugs, baskets, home- 
made candies, and “Shaker knit” sweaters, 
some of the communities manufactured 
small cardboard boxes covered with poplar 
cloth and lined with padded satin (See p. 50). 
Made in many shapes and sizes, the boxes 
were used as sewing kits, to hold trinkets 
or handkerchiefs, or to display calling cards. 
Decorative and relatively inexpensive, they 
continued to be made until about 20 years 
ago. The craft was revived in 1986 at Can- 
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Cheryl Anderson wove the fine cane place mat on the bottom in the Mount Lebanon pattern; 





terbury Shaker Village, near Concord, NH, 
and at Sabbathday Lake, ME, Shaker Village. 


Origins of poplar cloth—The earliest woven 
antecedents of poplar cloth that I found 
reference to were palm-leaf bonnets that 
the Shakers made for their own use and for 
sale. Originally, the Shakers wove their bon- 
net “chips”—flat pieces that they molded 
into hat shapes—with both the warp and 
weft of split-palm-leaf strips, using specially 
equipped looms. 

Palm-leaf cloth with cotton warp wasn’t 
mentioned until 1855. This was, no doubt, 
a great improvement, since boxes with palm 
warp would fray at the corners as the folded 
palm became brittle. Only the cotton thread 
would have to bend around the corners of 
the boxes; the palm weft would run verti- 
cally on the sides. 

The first mention of poplar cloth instead 
of palm cloth appeared in 1861. The Shakers 
had been buying palm leaf from Cuba, but 
the disruption in shipping caused by the 
Civil War evidently forced them to find a 
substitute material. The boxes must have 
been selling well enough to make it worth- 
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the other place mat is variant number 3. (Drafts for the place mats are on p. 51.) 
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while for the Shakers to develop a much 
more labor-intensive way to cover them. 

After the Civil War, the Shakers never 
went back to using palm leaf for the boxes. 
It’s no wonder, though, that poplar cloth 
remained a uniquely Shaker textile—no one 
else could afford to produce it. Nor is it any 
wonder that reproduction boxes cost as 
much as the originals are commanding at 
antique shows and auctions. 


Weaving poplar cloth—The most difficult 
part of poplar-cloth production is the prep- 
aration of the poplar splint. The Shakers 
cut down poplar trees in the winter, sawed 
them into 2-ft. lengths, and split them into 
eighths. They squared off these split wedges 
into 2-ft.-long blocks about 2 in. sq. and 
then planed off paper-thin shavings with an 
upright planer developed especially for this 
purpose. The sisters unrolled and flattened 
the planed curls of poplar and laid them on 
racks to dry. Once dry, the 2-in.-wide strips 
were run through a gauging machine that 
slit them into “s-in.-wide pieces called 
weavers. The women wove on two-harness 
looms and achieved the pattern by some- 
times alternating the poplar weft strips with 
picks of cotton thread. 

Galen Beale and Marjorie and Roger Gibbs 
were part of a group of staff and volunteers 
at Canterbury Shaker Village who learned, 
with the help of Eldresses Bertha Lindsay 
and Gertrude Soule, to prepare poplar and 
assemble boxes and other items (for direc- 
tions and pattern, see “Making a poplar- 
cloth needlecase,” p. 50). They have had to 
substitute modern tools, since many of the 
old Shaker ones are no longer available. 
Roger starts out with narrower stock— 
planks 2 ft. long, 1 in. thick, and about 8 in. 
wide. Using a jointer plane clamped into 
the vise on his workbench and a specially 
rigged fence, Roger planes 1-in.-wide paper- 
thin curls from one frozen board at a time— 
only frozen wood planes smoothly without 
splintering. After the curls have been flat- 
tened and air-dried, he uses a little gauging 
device of his own invention to split the 
Me-in. weavers. 

Elizabeth Ewert weaves the poplar in the 
traditional Canterbury pattern (draft, p. 51), 
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For her shades, Anderson substitutes ‘-in. flat basket reed for the traditional poplar splints. She laid the reed out on her workbench, stag- 
gered the edges, and made a vertical stripe down the length with wood stain. Lining up the selvages in weaving produced the zigzag. 
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Making a poplar-cloth 
Nieglilawehe 





Poplar-cloth boxes, * 
needlecases, and pincushions ' 
(pictured here) came in many 

shapes and sizes. Galen Beale and 
Marjorie and Roger Gibbs (Beale 

wd Gibbs, HD 1S, Box 416, Coneord, 
NTP OS301) will sell, on a first-come, 
first-serve basis, sufficient poplar 
weavers to those who are serious about 








weaving a needlocase, Split straw, fine cane, or 


real are rensonable substitutes, 


A needlecase requires about 6 in. of 4-in.-wide 
poplar cloth, stabilized for cutting. To stabilize the cloth, glue it to lampshade 
liner paper with a mixture of wallpaper paste and Elmer's Glie-ALL Use a flat 
iron set at very low heat to iron the paper onto the poplar cloth (warp runs 
vertically) until the glue is dry, using press paper. The needlecase and white or 
colored lining require one pattern piece; the three graduated Mannel leaves take 
seprirate patterns (drawings at lef, below). Every time vou glue, iron the piece 
drv. Jroning smooths wrinkles in the kidskin, Weight the case to fatten it, —C.A. 


_- Lining paper 












. y Poplar cloth 
ww 
=) 8 6After stabilizing 
poplar cloth 
with lampshade 
liner, cut needle- 
case and liner 
out of poplar 
cloth and white 
‘ajmellele-ie| 

lining paper. 


bo om gee & & 


Glue lining paper to back of cutout poplar, 
iron glue dry, and trim carefully. 


Cut three 
leaves 
reliiaels 
white 
cotton 
flannel. 






= 5 squares=1 in 


4) 


















Measure *-in.-wide 
strip of white 
kidskin long 

claleltlelsm (eee) 
all around 
edge of 


Spread 

ad/e- 
dees Sobo glue 
as on back 
of kidskin 


Ps | little art 
a time so it 
doesnt ary. 


Start near fold line at back, and 
stretching kidskin slightly to 

prevent wrinkles, fold it over edge, 
smoothing it on both sides. lron dry. 


Fold along fold line, and lay three 
flannel leaves together with tops 
against inside of fold. Punch two 
holes through all layers near fold. 


hread '4-1n \~<d 





ribbon through 
holes and 
cmiamelelay 

on top side 

of needlecase. 


using #30 cotton thread for warp and spe- 
cial tongs—an oversized version of toast tongs 
with sandpaper inside the tips to pull the 
poplar through the shed. To stabilize the 
cloth for cutting when it’s taken from the 
loom, a backing paper—lampshade liner— 
is glued to the cloth with a combination of 
wallpaper paste and Elmer’s Glue-All. She 
uses a nonsteam iron set at very low heat to 
iron the paper onto the poplar cloth until 
the glue is drv. 


Experiments with Shaker-style nonfiber 
weaving—The variations I saw and read 
about inspired me to experiment with pop- 
lar-cloth weaving, using more readily avail- 
able materials. The basketmaker at Han- 
cock Shaker Village, where I work, provided 
me with enough very finely split black-ash 
splint to make a table runner, which I 
wove in a version of one of the traditional 
poplar-cloth patterns from the Canterbury 
community. Since the black-ash splint was 
wider than the traditional poplar weavers, I 
decreased the multiples on the repeats to 
get a similar visual effect (drafts, facing 
page), and I used 30/2 cotton sett at 10 epi. 
I planned 10% to 15% extra warp for each 
piece to allow for take-up. 

Next, I tried the finest grade of chair can- 
ing and the same warp and experimented 
with variations on the Mount Lebanon pat- 
tern to make the table mats in the photo 
on p. 48. Neither substitute was as fine as 
the poplar or as uniform in color, but both 
are less brittle and easier to work with. 

Since reed and cane come curled up, I 
soak and straighten them before cutting 
them to length. I cut everything about 1 in. 
longer than the width of the warp. I weave 
all the wefts—reed, cane, ash, and poplar— 
dry. I insert them into the shed as far as I 
ean, then reach in with the other hand to 
pull them through and align them before 
changing sheds and beating gently (right 
photo, facing page). No special loom is needed. 

I begin and end each mat with about 4 in. 
of thread picks. I use the same 30/2 cotton 
for warp and thread weft. As I weave the 
pattern, I carry the weft thread under the 
splint weavers at the selvages, and when 
it’s not in use, I carry it up the side. Before 
cutting the mats apart, I glue or zigzag the 
edges that will be cut. I finish my mats by 
gluing decorative ribbon over the cut edge 
with Tacky or Sobo glue. I put the glue on 
one side of the table-mat edge a little less 
than half the ribbon’s width. Then I place 
the ribbon on the glue with half its width 
hanging over the edge. When the glue is 
dry, I turn the mat over, put glue on the 
other side, and fold the ribbon onto the 
glue. I finish by trimming the ends of the 
ribbon and the cane weft all even. 


Making window shades—In my search for 
the origins of poplar cloth, I came across 
several other nonfiber textiles that were 
made by the Shakers. I thought that per- 
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The subtle herringbone pattern (above) of 
the bedroom shades Anderson wove of linen 
and ‘4-in. flat basket reed complements her 
furniture. At right, she weaves place mats 
with fine basket cane on.an adapted Shaker 
loom originally used for poplar weaving. She 
carefully inserts the splints into the widely 
open shed and slides them into position be- 
fore closing the shed and beating. 


Weaving drafts (Read right to left.) 
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haps I had found the first version of poplar 
cloth in a travel journal kept by Elder Isaac 
N. Youngs of the Mount Lebanon, NY, com- 
munity. He visited the Shaker villages in 
Ohio and Kentucky in 1834 and described 
window shades that had been produced at 
one of the Ohio villages. The shades were 
made of wood splint woven on a thread 
warp and painted green. They were prob- 
ably just like the other green porch shades 
in common use that rolled up from the 
bottom. Today, the splint is generally 
green plastic. 

Inspired by Brother Isaac’s description, I 
decided to try making window shades on 
one of the big four-harness looms at Han- 
cock Shaker Village. My project was three 
shades (in natural colors rather than green 
paint) to be hung at my bedroom windows. 
For the warp, I chose a dry-spun, two-ply 
linen—Newport Linen, which I got from 
Halcyon Yarn (12 School St., Bath, ME 04530; 
800-341-0282; in Maine, 207-442-7909)— 
forits texture and color, and threaded it at 
15 epi in a herringbone pattern (draft at 
left). A more authentic reproduction of the 
Shakers’ shades would probably have had a 
more widely spaced cotton warp woven tabby. 

I wove two of the shades in a reversing 
herringbone pattern (detail in photo at left, 
above) to imitate the diamond pattern in 
the veneer of my bedroom set. Their weft is 
’4-in. flat basket reed from Halcyon. I wove 
the third shade with 4-in. flat basket reed. 
I used plain weave and created a pattern by 
staining the reed before weaving. I achieved 
the soft ikat effect shown in the photo on 
p. 49, by cutting the basket reed to length 
and laying it out with the ends staggered 
on a workbench. Using wood stain, I made 
a stripe down the entire length of the shade 
and wove the pieces in order. When all the 
ends lined up in the weaving, the stained 
stripe became a zigzag. 





At the beginning of each shade, I leave 
3 in. or 4 in. of fringe to tie around the 
dowel that will stabilize the bottom of the 
shade. I begin weaving with three or four 
picks of warp thread, which will be at the 
bottom of the shade, and I end with 1 in. or 
so of the same thread for a hem at the top 
of the shade. I leave the selvages untrimmed 
as woven, Which is the way the Shakers 
handled the edges of their poplar cloth. 

Before cutting the lengths apart, I glue or 
zigzag them. Then I use the warp ends to 
tie the fringe at the shade bottom around a 
*“-in. dowel with the knots close to the fell 
on the back so they won’t show when the 
shade is down. Next, I tack the top of the 
shade to a firring strip, fold the hem over 
the slat, and glue it to the back. I drill two 
holes through the top strip, avoiding warp 
threads on the front, so I can screw the 
shade to the top of the window molding. 

Before mounting the shade, I cut two 
lengths of blind cord about three times the 
window length. I slip a pulley onto one end 
of each cord and tie the cord around the 
top strip in the back, about a third of the 
way from the edge. The pulleys hang in 
front,and the long ends hang down behind 
the shade. I bring them under the bottom 
of the shade, up the front, and through the 
pulleys at the top. Both strings then pass 
through another pulley tied near the end of 
the top strip. Then I attach a small cleat 
alongside the window to fasten the shade 
when it’s rolled up. ey 


Cheryl Anderson ts Coordinator of Crafts 
and Domestic Industries at Hancock 
Shaker Village, near Pittsfield, MA, where 
Beale and Gibbs will be demonstrating 
poplar work on Aug. 19-20 as part of the 
annual Festival of Shaker Crafts and In- 
dustries. Anderson wrote about “Shaker 
Rag Rugs” in Threads, No. 18, p. 43. 





Knitting with 
Furs and Feathers 


How to enliven commercial yarns 
with handspun exotic fibers 


by Helen von Ammon 





Confetti, a typical Helen von Ammon hana- 
spun yarn, starts as a balanced assortment 
of fibers. In this case, from left to right: 3-in. 
lengths of scrap yarns, ramie sliver, and equal 
parts gray and camel-colored wool roving. 
Below, von Ammon uses a drum carder to 
blend the fibers together and comb them into 
alignment with each other. 








Once off the carder, the resulting batt is ready 
to be spun (below). At the wheel, von Ammon 
(right) slowly feeds the batt through the ori- 
fice and onto the spinning bobbin, both of 
which ave sized to handle bulky, one-ply yarns. 
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he lady who lived in the house 
next to ours when I was little was 
of such heroic proportions that 
she couldn’t wear most clothes 
from stores, so she knit her own. 
She taught me to knit when I was about as 
tall as a pogo stick. That skill has stayed 
with me, involving me in then undreamed- 
of pursuits. It would never have occurred 
to me that decades later I’d be raising An- 
gora bunnies for wool or that I’d be part of 
a team doing research in Alaska on the 
Arctic musk-ox, whose superb down I now 
spin and knit. 

Years later, while I was immersed in a 
busy life as a painter, a friend gave me a 
Turkish drop spindle as a birthday gift. 
Neither of us suspected what he was about 
to start. Another friend showed me how to 
use the drop spindle, introduced me to the 
world of fibers, and invited me to visit her 
weavers-and-spinners guild. Then I took a 
course in silk preparation and spinning, 
and that did it. My life hasn’t been the 
same since. Spinning overtook painting for- 
ever, as Well as any social life I might have 
had. I learned to combine silk with wool, 
lama, alpaca, cotton, and angora. I knit 
swatch after swatch of experimental com- 
binations and soon was designing and knit- 
ting garments with my own handspun and 
home-designed yarns. 

Without attempting here to teach the craft 
of spinning (spinners’ guilds are still good 
places to go for that), I'd like to share how I 
approached the design of a few of my own 
knitting yarns and how I use them. If you've 
ever tired of the yarns vou can buy, the pos- 
sibility of producing your own may be as 
revolutionary for you as it has been for me. 





My design process—I always plan my yarns 
as combinations of fiber and color, never 
using just a single element, as if I were 
mixing colors with fibers instead of in paint. 
In fact, even after a yarn is designed and 
spun, I usually combine it in a garment 
with other yarns, either knit together or in 
stripes. This way, I can contrast and com- 
bine commercial yarns with the qualities | 
designed into my own yarn, which look as 
little like commercial varns as possible. 
Fibers and textures that wouldn’t normally 
be used for knitting are stimulating to me, 
and I enjoy incorporating unlikely materi- 
als into my work. 

Even when I use only commercial varns, 
I combine them to create a new material. 
The knitting can get difficult, but I’ve com- 
bined up to ten commercial varns into a 
single new yarn, knitting from all the cones 
and balls at once (left photo, p. 54). Be- 
cause I don’t ply these varns together on 
the spinning wheel before knitting (I pre- 
fer the random color changes from just 
knitting the strands together), the differ- 
ent textures have a tendency to tangle and 
snag as they twist together, and I have to 
stop frequently to smooth them out. I still 
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feel that the results are worth the effort, 
and no spinning is involved at all. 
Whether the yarn is commercial or hand- 
spun, I think first of color, and then of tex- 
ture, feel, weight, and purpose. My proce- 
dure for developing each handspun yarn is 
always the same: I keep detailed notes in 
case I ever want to duplicate an effect. I 
record the date, source, and percentages of 
each fiber in each experimental mix, and 
all the steps I took in the process. 
Several experiments are invariably nec- 
essary before I settle on a mix I like enough 
to make into a production yarn. I gather 
small quantities of the fibers that I think 
will work, and I blend them together into a 
batt by carding them, as [m doing in the 
center photo on the facing page. I spin 
each small test batch into 1-yd. or 2-yd. 
lengths, plying them if necessary. Then I 
hand-wash the yarn in soap flakes, adding 
some hair conditioner or lemon juice to 
the final rinse to get out all the soap. I spin 
the wet yarn for about 15 seconds in the 
washing machine-—spin cycle only—and 
hang it over dowels to dry. If the varn is 
bulky, I sometimes have to set the twist by 
hanging a weight on the drying yarn. 
When the samples are dry, I knit small 
swatches with several sizes of needles until 
I find the size that allows the varn to breathe 
and loft and the knit fabric to drape. I hate 
to see handspun yarns knit under such 
tight tension that they're suitable for joust- 
ing bouts—too heavy and bulky. I measure 
each swatch before and after washing it to 
check for shrinkage and (Heaven forbid!) 
fading or bleeding. When I’m satisfied, | 
card and spin the full amount I need. 


One way to spin—My careful record-keeping 
is about as scientific as my spinning ever 
gets. I do all my measuring of percentages 
by eye. I don’t have any idea what the dif- 
ference is between woolen and worsted 
varns, and if I had to know what RPM’s 
were, I'd quit. I’ve become very conscious, 
like any experienced spinner, of how the 
speed and tension of the spinning affect 
the results, but I try to keep the whole pro- 
cess intuitive and instinctive. Because my 
batts are usually full of odd bits and strange 
combinations, I spin slowly, with a medium 
tension and medium twist. Fluffy yarns 
like angora need slack tension to produce 
high twist and hold together. I always spin 
the wheel clockwise, which turns out a 
Z-spun yarn, so when I ply delicate yarns 
like angora and silk, I S-ply. The orifice, 
bobbin, and hooks on my wheel are all 
large enough to accommodate the bulky, 
single-ply yarns that I tend to prefer. 

I sometimes find it helpful to wear close- 
fitting surgical or cloth gloves while spin- 
ning, especially if [!'m working with large 
amounts of silk or a very textured yarn; 
both can be rough on the hands when 
youre spinning in quantity. I also havea 
carefully chosen spinning wardrobe, which 


I’m wearing in the right photo on the 
facing page. For long bouts of treadle- 
pumping, I find the wooden-soled clogs 
comfortable, and my slacks and shirt are 
made of Qiana, which works like Teflon— 
nothing sticks to it! 


Wool blends—Described below are a few of 
the yarns I’ve designed. Sweaters from these 
varns can be hand-washed in warm, soapy 
water, rinsed at the same temperature, with 
hair conditioner or lemon juice in the final 
rinse, and dried flat on towels. 

Confetti: When I was a child, I loved to 
get grab bags; I always waited until I got 
home to see what surprises were inside. 
Recently I realized that I do the same thing 
when I design Confetti, one of my favorite 
varns. Weaver members of the fiber guild I 
belong to save their trimmed yarn thrums 
for me in bags; when [| return home from 
our meetings, I eagerly spill the contents 
onto the floor and examine the colors, tex- 
tures, and quantities of each. Sometimes 
the grab bag contains such a perfect selec- 
tion of colors that I use them just as they're 
combined. More often I separate the con- 
tents into seasonal family groups: vellows 
for spring; white, beige, pale violet, rose, 
and light blue for summer; brown, tan, or- 
ange, and green (my least favorite) for au- 
tumn; strong red, purple, dark blue, and 
black for winter. If a yarn isn’t appropriate 
for Confetti, I use it for wrapping gifts. I’ve 
also spun Confetti out of my own varns and 
threads that have slipped off their cones 
and gotten hopelessly entangled. 

Keeping the colors in separate piles, I cut 
all the yarn into about 3-in.-long pieces. I 
use a Sharp Knife instead of scissors so the 
ends are less blunt and blend better with 
other fibers. I take a percentage from each 
color and mix them by hand. Then I add 
the softest gray and camel wool I have and 
white ramie sliver. I use about one-third 
each of thrums, wool, and ramie. Then I 
run the usual experiments. If the percent- 
age of thrums is too high, the yarn won't 
stay together properly; it may be too in- 
tense or too scratchy; or [Pll run out of 
thrums before I have enough yarn for a 
sweater. Once the combination of fibers is 
right, I drum-card the entire amount I plan 
to spin. Confetti holds together best at a 
medium twist. I don’t ply it, but I do weight 
the washed hanks to set the twist. 

Confetti is the most versatile yarn I’ve 
designed. I use it alone, as in the sweater in 
the right photo on p. 54, and knit it together 
with commercial yarns. Since it’s bulky, I 
use a large needle for knitting—size 13 or 
15. Ifacommercial yarn is being knit along 
at the same time, I may use a size 17. 

Easton: Some years ago, I made an au- 
tumn visit to Easton, located on Maryland’s 
Eastern shore. This area is a flyway for wild 
geese, with legal hunting carefully con- 
trolled at certain times of the year. As | 
walked around my friend’s property, I was 
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saddened to come upon a wild goose, alive 
but wounded by a hunter. My friend hu- 
manely dispatched the goose, and we plucked 
it soon thereafter. To see a wild goose this 
closely was a new experience. The breast 
and underdown beneath the large feathers 
were pearl gray, and the small, curled feath- 
ers were smoky gray. I examined the feath- 
ers and down tufts under a ten-power hand 
lens, awed by the perfection of each tiny, 
feathery frond. It was essential to find a 
way to incorporate this natural, ethereal 
resource into my work. 

When I got back to San Francisco, I 
stuffed the down and small curled feathers 
into three pillowcases, which was like try- 
ing to package snowflakes. A face mask 
helped, but there was no way to prevent 
the down from whirling and drifting into 
every crevice of my clothes and the work- 
room. Setting the washing machine on the 
gentle cycle, I washed the feathers in the 
pillowcases, one case at a time, in warm 
water and soap flakes. Unfortunately, the 
last load was expensive. The pillowcase seam 
split, spilling feathers and down through- 
out the washing machine and motor. Once 
order was restored, I fluffed wet feathers 
and down onto a large towel, turned them 
from time to time, and soon the material 
was dry and more beautiful than before. 

With clean down and feathers I began 
experimenting in earnest. I carded them 
together in varying percentages with black 
alpaca, chocolate Nama, and brown Cots- 
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wold wool and spun several different com- 
binations, but the yarn continued to lack 
that life-giving spark. Remembering advice 
from a former instructor that a painting 
should always have a surprise element, how- 
ever small or subtle, I added a small per- 
centage of rich midnight-blue batt. The sub- 
tle, deep blue, mixed with dark brown fibers 
and pale-gray down, was the element it 
needed. The final recipe was one-fourth 
each of alpaca, llama, down, and blue wool. 

Pleased with the mix, I carded down, 
feathers, and fibers on my drum carder, 
filling a big basket with lofty batts. I wanted 
only down in the yarn, and carding was a 
fairly efficient way to separate the feathers. 
Large feathers and some down fell under 
the carder. As I spun the batts, I pulled out 
most of the other feathers. I pulled out per- 
sistent feathers that got caught in the yarn 
as I knit. I spin Easton, like Confetti and 
most of my bulky yarns, with a medium 
twist, and I don’t ply it. After I wash it, I 
hang a 6-lb. to 8-lb. weight (depending on 
skein size) at the bottom of each skein to 
set the twist. As I knit the yarn, a bit more 
down comes out, but most of it stays in the 
garment (detail photo at top, facing page). 

I also use the clean, small,and curly wild 
goose feathers to knit with. I tie (with a 
square knot) three small feathers by the 
quills onto an invisible nylon host thread, 
about 6 in. from the end, skip afew inches, 
and then tie three more feathers until the 
string is about 18 in. long with randomly 
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Von Ammon blends commercial yarns by just 
knitting, or crocheting, them together (left). 
Her cone rack helps keep yarns untangled, 
but she still must stop often to smooth them 
out. The rich, random contrasts make it worth 
the effort. Her sweaters are simple structures 
designed to focus attention on the unusual 
yarns. The one above in Confetti (also shoun 
in the detail) is finished with crocheted trim 
in blended commercial yarns. (Photo above 
by Robert Aude) 


spaced feather groups. If the string is longer, 
the thread becomes difficult to control. This 
string of feather bunches can be knit along 
with yarn, and the feathers can later be 
pulled through to the garment’s right side. 
Yes, a feather does moult occasionally, but 
if vou’ve knit enough of them, vou can af- 
ford to lose a few. Feathers can be stitched 
in a similar way to the finished garment. 

Divinity: I designed this yarn (bottom 
photos, facing page) for clients who are al- 
lergic to wool or who find wool too warm. I 
drum-card together one part each of ramie 
sliver and white cotton with a very small 
amount (about 5%) of wool for color. The 
wool, which I’ve previously dyed a brilliant 
red, I drum-card together with a large 
amount of white wool, which brings the 
red down to a soft, undulating pink. I then 
Z-spin ramie, cotton, and pink wool witha 
medium twist. Divinity is a bulky yarn, so I 
don’t ply it, but I do set the twist with 
weights after ’ve washed and machine-spun 
it to remove excess water. 


Designing a garment—My favorite yarn is 
usually the one I’ve just designed. As I knit 
the first swatch, I ask myself: “Would this 
look better with a commercial yarn knit 
along with it, or does it work better alone? 
Is itso textural that it requiresrest areas of 
a different and more quiet varn? What ten- 
sion will allow it to breathe? Will another 
varn, perhaps an inelastic silk, knit with it 
prevent too much stretch?” 
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When I design sweaters, I’m first inspired 
by the yarn, its texture, color, hand, and 
weight. I draw ideas on paper and some- 
times cut and fold them as if for a paper 
doll. If unsure about a design, I sometimes 
knit a tiny garment for a wooden manne- 
quin. Keeping the design simple, I let the 
exotic fibers make the statement. I don’t 
use pattern stitches and cables, as I think 
they should be worked with simpler varns 
than I usually spin. I design with someone 
in mind or perhaps an idealized body type, 
thinking in generous proportions. Since a 
heavy person looks better in a garment a 
size or two larger, I think loose. 

For a sweater shell, I often start at one 
side and knit a big rectangle with a slit in 
the middle for the neck opening, on each 
side of which I knit with a separate ball, 
one for the front and one for the back. 
When the shell is wide enough, I bind off 
in a similar tension to the cast-on, then 
fold the flat piece in half and sew partway 
up the sides. I like to leave armholes gener- 
ously large. This forms a basic sleeveless 
sweater, Which can be the base for adding 
sleeves, for making a knit 1, pur] 1 waist- 
band, or for making a cowl neckline. There 
are many other possibilities. 

If you prefer knitting from the bottom, 
vou can make the same shape with circular 
needles. Cast on the number of stitches re- 
quired for the bust size, join, and knit round 
and round to the armhole opening. Then 
begin knitting back and forth with two balls, 
one for the front and one for the back. 
When the garment is long enough, weave 
the front and back together at the shoulder, 
or bind off with a contrasting color or tex- 
tured yarn, emphasizing the bind-off. Then 
use a smaller needle and pick up stitches 
for a knit 1, purl 1 waistband, binding off 
with a size larger needle in knit 1, purl 1. 

If a yarn is bulky, like Divinity, and not 
plied but used as a singles varn, it tends to 
bias. To avoid biasing, I use two balls of yarn, 
knitting two rows with one ball and two 
rows with the other. This also distributes 
variations of color and texture more evenly. 

I like to be adventurous. If I think a varn 
won't be enough fora whole sweater, I start 
knitting from the side, sleeve to sleeve. For 
one row of knitting, I allow about three 
times as much as the length of the row. 
When [I’m halfway through, I can judge if 
there’s enough yarn. If there isn’t, I knit 
the second half with a totally different color 
or texture, maintaining the same gauge. If 
a circular-knit sweater comes out shorter 
than planned, I may exaggerate the knit 1, 
purl 1 waistband that Pll add onto the body. 
Pll pick up a color in the body yarn and 
make the cuffs and waistband prominent. 


Finishing details—A crocheted edge of com- 
patible, contrasting varns, is a simple and 
beautiful way to finish the neckline, sleeves, 
or bottom edge of a garment. Frequently I 
accentuate seams with crochet, making 
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them part of the design. I tack down the 
ends of varn inside with needle and thread. 

Assuming that the gauge has been cor- 
rect, washing and blocking a completed 
sweater aren’t necessary. While ['m knit- 
ting a garment—especially when I’m travel- 
ing—I keep it wrapped in a protective cloth, 
and I take along towelettes in foil to keep 
my hands pristine. A garment of tine yarn 
may require a last-minute touch-up, which 
won't crush the yarn. A steam iron held 


just above a pressing cloth laid atop the 


sweater is usually sufficient. 


Finding fibers—Acquiring exotic fibers, 
while serious, isn’t a life-threatening dis- 
ease. In fact, I find the process almost auto- 
matic—they seem simply to attach them- 
selves to me, like passing too close to a 
fishhook cactus. Fiber sources keep chang- 
ing, so it’s helpful to belong to a guild and 
share information. Many stores have cata- 
logs that they'll send you. You should keep 
them on file for up-to-date information. 
County fairs and cratt exhibits are good 
sources. Here, you'll deal directly with the 
animal breeders for raw wool, mohair, an- 
gora, and other fibers. If you really want to 
start at the beginning, you can buy beauti- 
ful whole fleeces, but be sure to read up on 
them first so you'll know what you're buy- 
ing. Spinning- and weaving-supply stores 
have books on these specialized skills. Some 
of the suppliers I use are listed below. [_] 


Helen von Ammon lives in San Francisco, 
CA. She has been selling her sweaters to 
boutiques for nine years. 


Supplies 


Alden Amos 

11178 Upper Previtali Rd. 

Jackson, CA 95642 

(209) 223-4132 

Spinning wheels and supplies, wool 
batts dyed to order. 


Bonnie’s Bunny Barn 

Box 292 

Sunol, CA 94586 

(415) 862-2028 

Raw angora, lama wool, mohair. 


Clemes & Clemes, Inc. 

650 San Pablo Ave. 

Pinole, CA 94564 

(415) 724-2036 

Spinning and wool basics; very 

generous with information about finding 
exotic fibers. 


The Llamas Loft 

Box 448 

Valley Ford, CA 94972 

(707) 795-5726 

Llama farm, raw llama wool. 


Straw Into Gold 

3006 San Pablo Ave. 
Berkeley, CA 94702 
(415) 548-5241 

All kinds of fibers, retail 
and wholesale. 





Von Ammon knit Easton, spun with goose 
down, together with a thin, blite commercial 
yarn and alternated it in random rows with 
a brown wool and llama handspun, knit to- 
gether with a burgundy wool; it’s finished 
with crocheted-together rayons. In the de- 
tail, Easton is on top, followed by the other 
yarns von Ammon combined with tt. 





Von Ammon alternated rovs of pink Diinity 
with random rows of knit-together commer- 
cial yarns: cotton, silk, and high-gloss rayon. 
In the detail, Divinity is on top, followed by 
the combined commercial yarns, then by 
yarns added only in the crocheted edging. 
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Perfecting the Lapel 


How to succeed with 
the trickiest part of 


a tailored jacket 


by Margaret Komives 


@ f youre an experienced seamstress 
who can’t turn out a perfect collar 
and lapel on the jackets you sew, 
voure not alone. This is one of 
those areas in which pattern in- 

structions, or even a shelf full of good tai- 
loring books, can’t provide the information 
vou need to get good results: How much do 
vou need to ease your fabric, using your 
pattern, to get a smooth roll, to conceal the 
undercollar and edge seam, and to keep the 
lapel points from curling up, all at once? 
Whether youre speed-tailoring with fusibles 
or custom-tailoring by hand, conventional 
methods all require considerable judgment 
or plain guesswork. 

I’ve come up with a method that works 
equally well with speed- and custom-tailoring. 
It allows you to establish the exact relation- 
ship of the collar and lapel facing to the 
jacket and undercollar, right side out, as 
vou'll wear them, before you sew the units 
together. At the same time, you'll be able to 
hand-shape the lapel points and the notch 
between them. The method is just as good, 
and easier, if youre making a shaw] collar. 


Cutting the collars—The first step, cutting 
out the upper collar, is an opportunity to 
refine the pattern shape. I’ve often noticed, 
after making up commercial jacket patterns, 
that excess fullness appears inside the col- 
lar at the back of the neck. This can be 
eliminated with a minor correction. I lay 
the upper-collar pattern on the fabric with 
the neckline seam angled ‘4 in. off the fold 
at the neckline edge (drawing at right). When 
] join this seam to the unchanged back-neck 
facing (or to the jacket’s back neckline when 
there’s no facing), I just stretch it. The full- 
ness is eliminated, and the inner neckline 
of the upper collar lies smooth, regardless 
of the fabric or my tailoring method. 

I cut the undercollar (without the %-in. 
offset) in two sections on the bias so I have 


Margaret Komives (facing page) wears her 
latest creation, a blue velvet suit designed 
by Ralph Lauren for Vogue Patterns. The 
collar and lapels are by Komives. 
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the same grain line at both collar points. If 
there’s no separate undercollar pattern, I 
cut one from half the unaltered upper col- 
lar but leave extra for a seam allowance at 
the centerline. I also check the roll line, 
and if the fall isn’t wider than the stand by 
at least A in. (as shown below), I lower the 
line with a marking pen, then transfer the 
new line to the appropriate fabric sections. 
This helps ensure that the collar will cover 
the seam at the back of the neck when the 


jacket is completed. 


Shaping the upper collar—I prepare the 
collar by doing some shaping. My method 
is similar to the one used by a tailor, but 
it’s simplified so that anyone can manage 
it. First I put in a running stitch on the roll 
line, anchoring it at the cross seam on one 
end and leaving enough thread at the other 
end to use as a drawstring. Using a dark 
marker, I mark the thread where it leaves 
the fabric so that I can see, and measure, 
precisely how much I’m drawing it up 
(photo at top left, p. 58). The amount I 
need to draw up depends on the posture of 
the wearer. For a more rounded back ora 
head-thrust-forward posture, I draw it up 
almost 24 in. For the average figure, 1’4 in. 


Cutting out the upper collar 
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is sufficient. I then fasten the thread so 
that it can’t slip. 

I place the collar wrong side up on the 
ironing board, spray it with a mist of water, 
and press it from the neckline edge up to 
the ease thread, thus shrinking out the 
fullness. I repeat the procedure from the 
outer-collar edge until the fullness is com- 
pletely shrunk away. Then I remove the 
gathering thread. Of course, this is easier to 
do with a good wool or a fabric that’s not 
too firmly woven, but even after reinforc- 
ing the red twill in the photos by fusing a 
wett-insertion interfacing (Stacy’s Suit- 
Shape) onto it, I could still shape the collar 
easily. I usually use this method on the up- 
per collar and don’t bother to shape the 
undercollar if I’m speed-tailoring. Because 
it’s bias-cut, and reinforced only in the 
stand, I’ve never had a problem with it. 


Turn of the cloth—The rest of my method 
is based on respecting a basic sewing fact— 
the turn of the cloth. If you fold in half a 
double layer of fabric that’s perfectly aligned 
at the edges, the outer layer will pull away 
from the under layer at the edges because 
it needs more length than the inner layer 
to go around the fold. How much more de- 
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Komives presses out the fullness on each side of the thread she has 
used to gather and shape the upper collar’s roll line (above). She 
marked the thread so she could measure exactly how much she drew 
it up. At right, from top to bottom: Upper collar with roll line stitched 
for shaping; shaped upper collar, flipped over to show the fusible in- 
terfacing Komives likes for speed-tailoring; and undercollar, assem- 
bled from two bias-cut pieces and interfaced in the stand area only. 





pends on the fabric. A lighter-weight fabric 
needs less than a heavier or bulkier one. 
This is the cause of many tailoring prob- 
lems, especially at the lapel-edge seam, where 
the roll line creates excess length in the 
jacket and undercollar. You can’t accurately 
predict the amount of excess without years 
of experience. Some patterns allow an ad- 
ditional amount of fabric in the upper col- 
lar and facing, but the patternmakers have 
no idea what the bulk of your fabric will 
be, so their allowance is an estimate. The 
“tailor’s blister” (ease created by pinning 
out a pinch of fabric at the lapel point) al- 
lows fullness in only one area, but it’s a 
gradual, allover ease, which is most desirable. 

To achieve this, in exactly the right amount 
for my fabric, I prepare all the parts of the 
collar and lapel and try them on, pinned 
together only. This way, I can establish the 
roll line and the fall of the upper collar be- 
fore I commit myself to a seam at the edges. 
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The completed upper 
collar and facing 
unit (left), show how 
the neckline seam 
ends at the inner 
corner of the collar 
notch. Komives has 
used a strip of tron- 
on hem tape to tape 
the lapel roll line. 


After pinning the 
facing/collar unit to 
the jacket along the 
neckline seam only, 
Komives puts the 
jacket on a dress form 
(right) and aligns the 
raw edges below the 
roll line, pinning 
them together. Above 
the roll line, she ar- 
ranges the facing to 
fall smoothly without 
trying to keep the 
edges matched. 


Preparing the facings—With the exception 
of the collar parts described above, I cut all 
the pieces exactly from the adjusted pat- 
tern and transfer all the markings to the 
fabric, especially the actual stitching lines. 
I mark these with tiny dots (from carbon or 
chalk) about every 6 in. along straight lines, 
closer on curves, and at corners. I fit and 
sew the entire bodice, interfacing it accord- 
ing to the method I’ve chosen, either fused 
or pad-stitched. In the photos at top right 
and bottom left, above, I fused Stacy’s Suit- 
Shape to the facing and upper collar witha 
reinforcement of Armo’s Whisper Weft at 
the undercollar stand. 

In this case, I taped the roll line on the 
facing with iron-on hem tape, cut in half 
lengthwise (to ‘A in. wide), then spot-fused 
first ata point 4 in. behind the roll line of 
the facing and about 2 in. up from the base 
of the roll line. Positioning the tape like 
this makes for a softer roll than putting it 








right on the line. I aligned the hem tape 
next to the marked roll line, marking where 
it crosses the collar seam, then stretched it 
as far as it would go (about % in.) beyond 
the seam so it was shorter than the roll 
line. Then I spot-fused the marked end to 
hold the easing in place, distributed the 
ease under the loose tape, tacked it at the 
center, and then held the iron down along 
the whole line in sections. The custom tai- 
lor’s taping method offers a lot more con- 
trol than this fused method, and I’d use it 
for fitting a lapel over a large bust, but 
fused tape works well for most figures. 
Next, I stitch the upper collar to the fac- 
ings and the undercollar to the jacket at 
the neckline seams, which I’ve staystitched 
and clipped. It’s important to end these 
seams right at the inside corner mark of 
the lapel notch. I leave the threads unfas- 
tened for possible correction later on (photo 
at bottom left). I trim both seams to % in. 
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or % in., depending on the strength of my 
fabric. I clip the seams and press them open, 
but I don’t clip into the seam allowance at 
the corner mark unless the seam turns up- 
ward. In that case, I fuse a tiny square of 
reinforcement interfacing, like Pellon’s Knit 
Shape, into the corner before clipping. 

If the corners of the facing or collar are 
curved, I take time out at this point to 
make a cardboard template in the shape of 
the curve from the pattern. I trim the seam 
allowance of the upper collar or facing to 
about % in. and press it over the template 
exactly on the pattern markings to forma 
perfectly curved corner, on the top layer 
only, for the time being. 


Aligning the parts—At this point, I pin the 
neckline seam of the facing unit to the cor- 
responding seam of the jacket, wrong sides 
together, seam on top of seam, carefully 
matching shoulder seams and stopping just 
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short of the collar notches. Then I arrange 
the whole thing on a dress form; on a shaped, 
padded hanger; or on a friend so that it’s 
smooth and hangs naturally. It’s usually 
necessary to support the shoulders with 
pads to get the best drape. With one hand 
under the collar to keep the parts together, 
I roll the upper collar smoothly over the 
undercollar on the roll line. Next, I roll the 
facing over the jacket, also on the roll line, 
paying no attention to whether the raw 
edges line up. Then I pin the two layers of 
fabric together at the base of the roll line 
(bottom-right photo, facing page), but I 
make sure the edges are aligned. From here 
on down to the hem I pin the front seam 
allowances together smoothly, edges aligned. 
Around the curve, if there is one, and at 
the hem, the edges may:not match, but 
that’s all right. 

Back to the lapel, I again roll it over my 
hand so it lies in what will be its finished 


At the notch, Komives checks the neckline 
seams (top, left) to see that they end at the 
same point, top and bottom, correcting them 
from the inside if needed. Then she folds the 
seam allowances in place (above) so the left 
and right sides are the same and the seamline 
can't be seen. When satisfied, she slipstitches 
the seam from the outside (center, left). 


After completing the notch shaping and pin- 
ning the remaining raw edges in position, 
Komives trims the edges (left) so they’re ex- 
actly even, holding them together while stitch- 
ing to preserve the folded-in ease. 


position, but this time I pin the seam allow- 
ances securely, wherever they fall. I also 
pin the seam allowances of the collar, keep- 
ing the roll snug over my fingers. I double- 
check that all is smooth, even though the 
seam allowances probably won’t meet exact- 
ly. The differences should still be about the 
same on each side. If theyre not, I suspect 
a problem. When all meets my approval, I 
check and adjust the thread ends of the 
collar seam at the notch and fasten them 
when they match (photo at top left, above). 
Then I’m ready to tackle the notches. 


Creating the notches—I don’t trim or clip 
the seam allowances at the notches. I fold 
and pin the edges of the upper unit inward 
on the stitching line and fold the lower 
seam allowance to almost meet it (photo at 
right, above). The upper layer should ex- 
tend a bit over the underlayer and have 
just enough ease to create a slight roll. The 
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1. Hold corner to be turned, facing 
side up, thumb inside. 


3. Fold second seam al swance Ber 
first, and hold in place. 
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With a small piece of dampened fabric, Komives moistens just the seamline at the edge of the 





2. Fold one seam allowance on stitching 


line and hold edge with index finger. 





4, Holding corner tightly, turn facing over thumb 
onto fingers. Continue holding as you pull 
out point with a darning needle. Try not to 
catch just a single thread, or you'll get snags. 


lapel so only this area gets steam when ironed, reducing imprinting on the garment face. 


edges should look the way I’d like them to 
when the jacket is finished. I then slip- 
stitch these seams either to the end of the 
notch, as I'm doing in the photo at left cen- 
ter, p. 59, or just around the curve, if either 
part is curved. 

When I’m satisfied with the way every- 
thing looks, and all the raw edges are pinned 
or basted securely to their mates, I take the 
jacket off the form and trim the seam allow- 
ances so all the cut edges are exactly even 
(photo at bottom left, p. 59), trimming the 
wider edge to meet the narrower one. This 
way, I keep the cut edges together when 
I’m ready to sew, but at this point I know 
that they have been adjusted for the turn 
of my cloth. For even more accuracy, I 
make marking snips about 4 in. apart all 
around the trimmed seam edges. There 
should be a snip about 2 in. above and be- 
low the base of the roll line. You can expect 
a bit more fullness in the facing between 
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these points, which you should ease in as 
you make the seam to help establish the 
roll. If the fabric is ravelly, I use a thread or 
chalk mark instead of snips. After I’ve 
trimmed and snipped everything, I remove 
pins and bastings, separate cut edges, and 
turn and pin right sides together. 

With one exception, I'm careful when I 
pin to align the edges and the snips. From 
the base of the roll lines upward and around 
the collar, I pin the upper-collar and facing 
edges “cs in. inside the jacket and under- 
collar edges for pin-basting so there will be 
a tiny bit more ease to ensure that I can 
conceal the undercollar unit when I’m do- 
ing the final pressing. Tailors call this 
“favoring” the upper-collar unit. 

At last ’'m ready to stitch. I sew the col- 
lar first, with the undercollar on top and 
following the undercollarseam marks. The 
collar notch is finished by the slipstitching, 
but you can machine-stitch it again. Don’t 


stitch all the way into the corner—stay a 
stitch away. A slight space in the stitching 
is better than a pucker; and since the fab- 
ric hasn't been clipped at the corner, there 
should be no problem. It’s a good idea to 
shorten the stitch length when you're ma- 
chine-stitching around curves and corners. 


Final steps—Before trimming any of the 
seams, I turn the collar and lapel corners 
to the right side to make sure they’re sym- 
metrical. When I’m satisfied, I turn them 
back out, press the seams, and then trim. 
The upper unit’s seams should be trimmed 
all around to about “% in., and to % in. 
around curves. The lower unit’s seams should 
be narrower, trimmed to about ¥% in. all 
around. Clipping shouldn’t be necessary 
unless an inward (concave) curve calls for 
it. Stronger, more closely woven, less ravelly 
fabrics can take closer trimming. 

For the final trimming and turning of 
the collar and lapel points, I trim the un- 
derside corners extremely narrow (less 
than 4 in.), but I leave the upper layer (the 
facing/upper collar) at 4 in. I fold the wider 
seam allowances to the underside (drawing 
at left), and holding them at the point with 
pinched fingers, thumb inside, I pull the 
upper layer over my fingers, to the right 
side. If any of the point remains to be 
turned, I pull it out very gently with a darn- 
ing needle. I find that this method works 
well for turning all square, or nearly square, 
faced corners. 

Proper pressing is critical. From the 
wrong side I press the seams together, then 
open them, as faras possible, before turn- 
ing. After turning, I roll the edges in the 
corners with slightly dampened fingers so 
the stitching is as far out to the edge as 
possible. Then, with a small, damp cloth I 
moisten just the edge (photo at left). This 
helps prevent imprinting of the seam allow- 
ances. With most fabrics, I press from the 
underside directly on the fabric with a dry 
iron. The dampness on the edge creates a 
perfect press. 

The final step is to permanently attach 
the neckline seams together. I pin them 
from the right side first, seam on top of 
seam. Then I attach them by hand, using 
an invisible prick stitch, in the seamline, 
from notch to notch; or from the inside, by 
joining the two seam allowances, between 
the roll lines. It’s all right to leave the rest 
of the seam unattached in the latter case. 

When I've finished the entire jacket and 
removed any bastings, I apply a final press 
to the right side of the collar notch with a 
swatch of the fashion fabric placed over 
the area as a press cloth. I spray a mist of 
water over the area and press. 


Margaret Komives is a frequent contribu- 
tor to Threads. For information on her 
book, Tailoring Techniques (self-published), 
send a SASE to Margaret Komives, 11108 
N. Lake Shore Dr., Mequon, WI 53092. 
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Selecting fabric for tailored jackets 


If the lapel and collar techniques that 
I’ve described on the preceding pages 
have inspired you to try making a 
tailored jacket— perhaps for the first 
time—I’d like to share with you my 
opinions about fabric selection. 


The shell fabric—When the jacket is 
finished, the most obvious thing about it 
will be the fabric, and especially the 
color. Don’t be tempted by a piece of 
fabric just because it’s on sale or 
because it seems to be of exceptional 
quality, unless it’s also a color that’s 
flattering and will coordinate well with 
other items in your wardrobe. It’s nota 
bargain if you have to buy a closetful of 
new clothes to wear with it. It’s also not 
a bargain if you have to buy underlining 
because the fabric lacks weight or body, 
or if the fabric won't press crisply and 
hold it’s shape, no matter how 
attractive it may appear on the bolt. 

The best results come from high- 
quality fabric, which is firm enough not 


A tailoring disaster, the = » 
result of unsuitable fab- 

ric—too much polyester, 

too soft, and wont hold 

a press well. { 
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to droop at critical points, like lapels 
and pockets, yet supple enough to be 
shaped into elegant collars and sleeves. 
Admittedly, it takes experience to pick out 
fabrics that have these contradictory 
qualities, but you can get some advance 
warning if youre willing to do a little 
testing. It’s certainly worth buying and 
playing with % yd. of a fabric that you 
like before plunging into an expensive 
and time-consuming project. 

I use two simple tests. First I make a 
few plain seams and trv to press them 
perfectly flat. Then I try to crease the 
fabric. I might test a dart-shaped seam to 
see whether I can press out the dimple 
at the point. I also make about an 
8-in. line of gathering stitches, by hand 
or machine, similar to the gathering 
stitches I used to shape the collar in 
the photo at top left, p. 58, or a sleeve cap. 
I draw up the fabric about 1 in. and 
then see if I can steam out the gathers, 
just as I'll need to do in the garment. 
Fabric has to pass all these tests 
reasonably well before Ill put my time 
into tailoring it, but I’ve learned this the 
hard way, as you can see from the 
disaster shown at left. 

Even before you buy a test scrap, look 
for a fabric that doesn’t ravel excessively; 
it will make putting in pockets and 

making bound buttonholes a lot 
easier. Smooth-surface solid 
colors require the greatest 
skill because every 
imperfection will show up. 
Heathers, slight textures, 
and tiny checks, like 
salt-and-pepper tweeds, 
are the easiest to work with. 
If you think you need 
more experience to 
recognize quality fabric, 
spend a few hours in 
stores, comparing the 
fabrics used in better 
garments with those 
used in less expensive 
ones. You'll notice that 
the best-tailored garments 
tend to use fabric that’s 
firm, springy, almost 
wiry—but that doesn’t 
mean scratchy. 
Although quality 
wools are most likely to 
tailor easily, all-wool 
fabric is not the only 
good choice, nor 
does it ensure that 
| the garment will 
a turn out successfully. 
Wool blends, like 
wool/polyester and 
—— wool/nylon, can be good 
choices for either custom- 
or speed-tailoring, 





particularly if you want a very light 
colored jacket, which is going to 
require a lot of dry-cleaning, but don’t go 
over 45% polyester content, or you'll be 
courting disaster. The least likely wool 
fabrics, in my experience, are the soft 
and thin ones; if you're attracted to a soft 
wool, make sure that it’s on the thick 
side (like camel hair) before you buy it for 
a tailored jacket. 

Polyester adds crush-resistance, 
crease retention, and firmness when 
combined with another fiber. Rayon 
adds drape, and when combined with 
other fibers, results in a softer, more 
fluid fabric. As a rule, the more a fabric 
drapes, the less well it will tailor, but if 
you really like the fabric, select a 
collarless pattern or one with a shawl 
collar. Cottons, linens, and silks are good 
choices—alone or in combination with 
each other or with polyester—if the 
structure is firm enough for your 
pattern. If your fabric is washable and you 
plan to launder the garment, throw 
your test swatches into the washing 
machine to see if you'll need to touch 
up the seams—not easy to do once the 
garment is lined. 


Patterns, linings, and interfacings—A 
quality pattern (usually more expensive) 
with basic lines will frequently have 

the best shaping and fit. The more 
vertical seams it has, the easier your 
pattern will be to adapt to a figure that’s 
not standard. A two-piece sleeve 

pattern is virtually required for an 
attractive sleeve. 

Interfacing, too, should be of fine 
quality. Be sure it’s needle-ready. 
Preshrink or steam-press it, depending 
on the type youre using. A woven (like 
traditional canvas) or a weft-insertion 
interfacing, like Stacy’s Suit-Shape or 
Crown’s Armo Weft, will lend itself best 
to shaping the collar. I’ve used these 
interfacings and Stacy’s Veriform for 
collarless jackets. For shawl collars, I 
prefer soft, three-way-stretch fusibles, 
like Sof-Shape or Pel-Aire, both by Pellon. 

Polyester linings are very durable, 
but rayon linings are more comfortable 
because they breathe, are absorbent, 
and press in well. Rayon linings should 
be used exclusively with dry-clean-only 
fabrics, since they wrinkle badly 
when they’re washed, and linings can’t 
be ironed. I line only the sleeves 
and the shoulder pads of linen jackets, 
which need constant touching up with an 
iron. A twill lining is the most 
suitable, as it is the most flexible. 
Acetate linings don’t wear well, and they 
lack the absorbency of rayon. For 
washable blazers, I like Hang Loose by 
Logantex or a lightweight polyester 
crepe de chine.—M.K. [[] 
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Buckskin Dresses 


The traditional dress of Southern Plaims 


Indian women remains an emblem 


of community pride and personal skill 


by Donna Steinberg 


or as long as I can remem- 
ber, I’ve loved the look of 
buckskin dresses. But I hadn't 
appreciated them for the art 
form they are until my 
mother, who made many 
buckskin dresses, passed 
away. I realized then that one of our best 
dressmakers was gone and that there were 
not a lot of people around who would take 
the time, or had the skill, to make a buck- 
skin dress. My sister, Laverna Jane Capes, 
is following in my mother’s footsteps. 
Laverna and I felt it was time that the 
world had a chance to appreciate the crafts- 
womanship involved in these garments. 

Buckskin dresses, now worn exclusively 
for ceremonial purposes, evolved from the 
everyday wear of Indian women. But even 
in the heyday of Indian culture, fortunate 
women had well-decorated and prized cere- 
monial garments. Usually, a dress is made 
or commissioned by a family because some 
honor is being bestowed upon their daugh- 
ter; because she is a favored child; or be- 
cause the family has a strong sense of tradi- 
tion and is active in an Indian organization, 
going to many of the dances that occur 
during the year. At the larger ceremonies, 
various contests are held, and dancing ina 
buckskin dress is one of the categories. 
There are many style variations among 
dresses, but I'll concentrate on the dresses 
worn by the Indians in Oklahoma, particu- 
larly those in the Kiowa style, which is my 
family’s tribal affiliation. 

It takes a lot of effort to make a buckskin 
dress, but it means a great deal to its owner. 
It symbolizes an appreciation for a van- 
ished way of life and establishes her com- 
mitment to her still very much alive com- 
munity. Buckskin dresses are made and 
worn with pride. 





Kiowa-style dresses—The basic buckskin 
dress, like the one at right, is in two unat- 
tached parts, a loose, sleeveless top and a 
slightly A-line skirt. The full outfit, however, 
includes boots, a handbag, and a three- 
piece set (including a medicine bag and 
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sheaths for an awl and a knife) that hangs 
from a wide leather belt. All the pieces ex- 
cept the belt are unified by matched bead- 
work, and it is mainly the beadwork that 
sets one dress apart from another within a 
tribal stvle. The hallmark of a Kiowa-style 
dress is the set of three or four flaps at the 
front and back (pointed or squared off) 
that are cut or sewn on so theyre long 
enough to be worn under the belt. Although 
the patterns for the dress and the bead- 
work are similar in all Kiowa dresses, the 
variations are endless, and styles change 
almost as each dress is made. 

During the 1940s, the dresses were worn 
with a cloth apron under the belt—a style 
that a few women are starting to revive. 
The first Kiowa dress my mother made for 
me during the ‘60s has small metal jingles 
on the bottom skirt tabs, which make a 
pleasant tinkling as you walk and dance. 
These are still popular, but in the 70s my 
mother decided to return to an old decora- 
tion that has since become popular again. 
In place of jingles, she sewed on dew claws 
(photo at bottom right, p. 64), the small 
claws found on a deer above the back of the 
hooves. They produce a lovely, soft sound. 

Even the accessories evolve. Today, voung 
girls frequently wear matching beaded 
crowns—unthought of by older generations — 
with their buckskin outfits, or at least 
bead-and-feather hair ties. Some women 
wear a metal-covered leather strap, calleda 
drag, from the belt, and sometimes they 
add beaded necklaces. The feather fans that 
all dancers carry are traditional, and they're 
also useful, as the the weight of the buck- 
skin dresses and the strenuousness of the 
dance can make the dancers very warm. 

Pictures that I’ve seen of Kiowa women 
prior to the 1900s show simpler dresses 
because of the short supply of materials 
and the unavailability of scissors. The out- 
lines of the tops are more irregular, and 
paint (colored-earth powders rubbed into 
the skins, as shown in the left-hand photo 
on p. 64), is often used where beads would 
be today. These days, the paint is harder to 
find than beads once were. 


Concerning materials—Originally, the skins 
were tanned by a woman as part of her daily 
routine, and a grueling job it was, accord- 
ing to Alice Littheman, the oldest working 
member of the Oklahoma Indian Arts and 
Crafts Cooperative and the model in the 
photo at right. First she would scrape clean 
both sides of the deerskin; then she would 
smear it with a paste of the animal’s kid- 
neys and brains and leave it outdoors, pref- 
erably in spring or fall, until it was stretchy. 
After cleaning the skin, she would begin 
the task of stretching every inch of the skin 
until it would give no more. 

Indian-tanned hides, obviously rare now, 
are softer and easier to work with than the 
more common factory-tanned hides and 
are more comfortable to wear, but factory 
tanning often leaves the skin a lighter color, 
and so it is preferred by some. The accu- 
mulation of enough matched skins can take 
suppliers a considerable amount of time, 
and it’s not a good idea to buy skins unless 
vou can get them all at once and be sure 
they match. Nonetheless, it’s still easier to- 
day to come by the skins that are needed 
for a dress. Proof of this is that today’s 
dresses have much longer fringes than the 
early ones. I’ve seen dresses made out of 
horsehide or elk, but they aren’t as supple 
as those made of deerskins. 

A dress can be made from three to five 
skins, depending on the size of the person 
and the skins. The skins must be uniform 
in color and without holes or thin spots in 
the middle. They average 12 to 14 sq. ft., 
and factory-tanned skins cost about $45 
each. The top of the dress can usually be 
cut from one large skin, which has been 
folded over (photo at top right, p. 64). The 
neck opening is at the fold, and the sides 
and ends are trimmed evenly in the shape 
the dressmaker prefers. The skirt is usually 
cut from two skins, on a very slight A-line, 
and a little larger than needed because 
fringes will be cut along the sides, as shown 
in the photo at bottom right, p. 64. The 
scraps are always saved, as every bit of skin 
can be utilized in some way, perhaps for 
the hand-tied fringes that are on the bot- 
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Mice Jones Littleman, descendant of Kiowa 
chief Don-pi, wears one of the more than 50 
buckskin dresses that she has made, She 
started doing beadwork at age 14 under 
the guidance of her mother, renowned 
Kiowa craftsicoman Anna Konad, 
Es] 
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The long fringe and scalloped edge at each sleeve opening are sewn to this top (front side on 
left, back on right) in one seam. The fringe is seunon as uncut strips, which are then cut into 
narrow thongs. On the back of this factory-tanned hide, medallions have been worked directly, 
supported by a layer of stiff paper. The red area around the medallion at the top has been 
rubbed with a powdered red-earth paint. The fringe on the side of the skirt at right is cut di- 
rectly into the skirt material, but the fringe at the hem is tied on a piece at a time. Flaps at 
each side opening are decorated with dew claws from deer hooves and make a soft sound as 





the dancer moves. The unbeaded thongs near the side hold the skirt together. 


tom of the skirt, to extend the flaps, or for 
the scalloped edges of the top. 

Cutting is done these days with sharp 
dressmaking scissors. Dressmakers had been 
using dental floss or fishing line to replace 
the traditional thread of sinew, but recent- 
ly they’ve been able to get an all-nylon arti- 
ficial sinew that splits lengthwise like the 
real thing so that any thickness can be 
achieved. Glovers’ needles—size 3 or 4—are 
ideal for sewing buckskin, but neither the 
top nor the skirt has construction seams; 
both are held together around the body 
with leather ties (bottom photo at right, 
above; and bottom drawing, p. 63). Sewn 
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seams are used only to extend the length of 
skins, if necessary, and to attach the skirt 
tabs and the scallops and the long fringes 
at the sleeve edges. 

Beads are the only other materials needed. 
Kiowa dresses tend to be decorated with 
smaller beads than other styles, usually 12° 
or 13° Czechoslovakian cut or seed beads. 
Although some accessories can use loom- 
beaded decoration, the dress beads are sewn 
in place with waxed mercerized cotton 
thread because it won’t stretch. Any color 
can be used, and family tradition often de- 
termines the choice, but the most prized 
color is turquoise. Tubular bone, crystal, 








Laverna Jane Capes cut the above sample 
paper pattern to demonstrate the shape and 
layout of a typical buckskin top, along with 
her plans for the medallions she has com- 
pleted. Outline medallions, below, are sym- 
metrical drawings outlined with a row of 
beads. They are then filled in toward the 
middle, with stitching done permanently 
through a buckskin or Pelton layer, then a 
stiff paper, to help the medallion keep its shape. 


and tile beads are used to embellish the 
decorative ties at the chest and hips. 


Making the dress—The garment pattern each 
dressmaker uses is an improvised variation 
on a few simple shapes, sometimes inherited 
and sometimes borrowed. My mother used 
one or the other of the shapes in the top 
drawings on the facing page. Fitting is also 
an improvisation, relying more on a good 
eve and measurements in hand spans than 
ona tape measure. My sister makes a heavy 
paper pattern (top photo at right, above) 
after taking a few critical measurements at 
the shoulders, waist, and hips. Where sew- 
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Scallops are sewn on 
later with fringe. 
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Typical Kiowa seven-bead strip designs 








ing is required, the layers are held right 
sides together and joined with a tight whip- 
stitch and about a %4-in. seam. The fringes 
at the sleeves begin as uncut panels; theyre 
attached in a three-layer seam with the 
scalloped edges (left photo, facing page), 
and the fringe is cut later. 

At the bottom of the skirt is a fringe tied 
on strip by strip. Each strip is threaded 
through a hole, made with an awl, at the 
skirt hem. Another hole is punched through 
the strip itself, near the hem. Then the 
other end is threaded through that (top 
drawing, p. 63), and the strip is pulled tight 
and trimmed even. The thongs that hold 
the front and back of the skirt together are 
secured the same wavy. 

The skirt is supported by a muslin bod- 
ice, Which is concealed under the top. Be- 
cause the top is simply tied together, it ad- 


justs easily if the wearer’s size changes. 


The dressmaker can make adjustments to 
the skirt by loosely stitching in additional 
panels at the sides. 


Beading—By far the greatest challenge in 
making a buckskin dress is the beaded deco- 
ration, which consists of medallions, strips, 
and edge beading. Medallions can be made 
separately and attached later, so the dress- 
maker can sew them while she is waiting 
for sufficient skins to materialize, as my 
sister has done with the medallions in the 
two top photos at right, facing page. Strip 
decoration, and of course edge beading, are 
worked directly on the skins and are related 
to the outlines of the garment shapes; both 
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Edge beading 






», String two beads 
and take a stitch, 
passing needle 
back through 
last bead. 


of these embellishments are made after 
the dress is constructed. 

To make the beaded strips—usually seven 
beads wide—the beader draws outlines to 
position them, generally starting at the neck. 
Using moccasin stitch, which penetrates 
only halfway through the skin, she picks 
up seven beads according to the pattern 
and lays them down at right angles to the 
direction of the strip, taking a tiny stitch at 
the end of the row, then starts back the 
other way with seven new beads. The charts 
above give a few ideas for typical patterns. 

Medallions must be very stiffso they don't 
stretch out of shape with the skins, which 
get damp and stretch a lot while the wearer 
is dancing. To preserve their shape, the 
dressmaker backs them with stiff paper 
and a laver of buckskin. If she creates them 
directly on the dress, the dress serves as 
the buckskin layer (left photo, facing page); 
otherwise, she sandwiches a scrap of buck- 
skin, or sometimes several layers of Pellon, 
between the beads and the paper backing. 

There are two types of medallions, out- 
line and circular, and each type is made 
differently. Circular medallions, like those 
on the dress my niece is wearing in the 
photo above, and on the wall behind her, 
are started in the center with one bead. 
The next row takes seven beads, and, after 
that, “you’re on your own,” as my mother 
used to say. Circular designs are impro- 
vised, and considerable fudging is required 
so that the invariably symmetrical designs 
work out perfectly. Outline medallions are 
more common and are often based on leaf 





Nelia Kay Holder wears a dress made for her 
by her mother, Laverna Jane Capes. Each 
flap is decorated with buttons from Kay’s 
Army uniform, and Kay’s military service 
has earned her a prestigious position in the 
tribal war dances. Today, war-dance soci- 
eties are Indian-veterans’ associations. 


shapes, a popular Kiowa design motif. True 
to their name, outline medallions are 
worked from the outline in, usually in pro- 
gressively lighter rows, with a solid center 
filled in with straight beading lines. The 
stitch used is called lazy stitch, probably 
because it goes through the entire backing. 

Edge beading starts with a knotted thread 
on the wrong side. You pick up three beads 
and make a short whipstitch around to the 
back again, coming up through the hole in 
the last bead. For the rest of your stitches, 
vou pick up two beads, coming up through 
the hole in the second one after each stitch 
(bottom drawing at right, above). This cre- 
ates a slightly jagged edge as every second 
bead stands up on the edge, visible on the 
scallops in the left photo on the facing page. 


Caring for buckskin—After each dance, the 
buckskin dress is hung up to dry, inside 
out, for three or four days. When dry, it is 
turned right side out and cleaned with light 
sandpaper and a natural white clay powder 
that absorbs soil. Like any garment of heir- 
loom quality, it is stored wrapped in fabric 
(a cotton sheet is perfect), and if it isn’t 
worn again soon, it is taken out to air every 
two or three months. Otherwise, the skin 
dries out and becomes stiff and fragile.[_] 


Donna Steinberg lives in Los Angeles, CA, 
and works for Twentieth-Century Fox. 
Materials to make a buckskin dress are 
usually available from the Oklahoma In- 
dian Arts and Crafts Cooperative, Box 966, 
Anadarko, OK 73005; (405) 247-3486. 
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Hanging 


Flat Teatiles 


Construct a clamp bar or pin-couch 


to display fabric art safely 


by Geoffrey I. Brown 


hether old or new, textiles 
on display should be pro- 
tected against damage that 
can occur from distortions, 
localized stress, poor handling, excessive 
light, ete. If the textile youre planning to 
hang is in reasonably good condition, you 
can display it safely either by hanging it 
from a clamp bar or by pin-couching it toa 
support board. These methods are easy to 
implement and are also suitable for long- 
term display, provided the materials you 
use are stable and acid-free. 

When hung, flat textiles must be sup- 
ported in such a way that they remain flat 
and don’t pucker or curl. It’s important to 
understand that flat textiles aren’t really 
flat. Since they tend to pucker or curl! to 
some degree, the most valuable attribute of 
a support system is that it allows adjust- 
ments to control distortions. The greater 
the tendency of a textile to distort, the 
more support it needs. The clamp bar and 
pin couching are at opposite ends of the 
adjustability spectrum. The clamp bar is 
minimally adjustable because it supports 
the textile only by a narrow band along its 
upper edge. Pin couching, on the other 
hand, is almost infinitely adjustable be- 
cause you use numerous pins to attach the 
textile to a supporting board. Depending 
on the amount of support it needs, you can 
place pins every square inch or so in only 
the upper portion of the textile or all over it. 





The clamp bar—I developed the clamp bar 
for hanging Polynesian tapa cloth. It’s use- 
ful for displaying a great variety of flat tex- 
tiles, from fine silks to lightweight quilts. 
The clamp bar can be used on any hangable 
that has a reasonably straight edge with no 
great irregularities in thickness, but it can’t 
be used if the upper edge of the textile is 
fringed. Nor should it be used on very fragile, 
crushable, or heavy textiles, like pile rugs. 

The prime candidates for hanging with a 
clamp bar are textiles that are sound enough 
to be supported from a narrow band of at- 
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tachment, are fairly straight on the edge to 
be hung, and are not easily crushed. Regu- 
lar flat weaves, decorated panels, and tap- 
estry work are usually appropriate. 

The basic components of clamp bars are 
door-casing moldings, which come in a va- 
riety of profiles and in at least two widths: 
1% in. and 2% in. Door-casing moldings 
have a channel milled into the back that 
provides clearance for the edge of the tex- 
tile and makes the joined moldings into an 
effective lever system that can’t be pro- 
duced with flat moldings. Lumberyards and 
building-materials suppliers stock them in 
pine, which you can stain or paint to blend 
with the surrounding décor or the textile. 
If the mill has left a rib down the center of 
the channel, sand or chisel it off. 

To make a clamp bar, you also need flat- 
head wooden screws (usually #8 phillips, 
“4 in. to 1 in. long), medium-weight to 
heavyweight felt, white glue, small screw 
eyes, and the following tools: an adjustable 
pilot bit to match the screw size; an electric 
drill or a drill press; a tape measure; sharp 
scissors, a knife, or a rotary cutter; mask- 
ing tape; sandpaper; and a screwdriver. 

The bar isn’t difficult to make. First de- 
termine the door-casing width you need by 
laying the textile against a straightedge to 
determine how deep a “bite” is needed to 
avoid irregularities, edge binding, etc. You 
must catch at least 4 in. of the textile edge 
under the clamp. Choose a door-casing 
width at least twice the maximum amount 
of textile edgethat will be under the clamp. 

You need different front and back mold- 
ings. I prefer an oval section for the front, 
as it’s a neutral shape with minimal visual 
mass. A bevel section works well for the 
back, allowing the textile to hang close to 
the wall. Use a round-edged casing for the 
back, however, if you plan to add spacer 
blocks for hanging nonmothproofed woolen 
textiles. Cut the moldings exactly the length 
of the textile edge. 

Mark a line for the screws on the inside 
of the back section, about % in. above the 


centerline of the molding. Project the line 
to the outside and determine the screw- 
spacing increments. Place screws about 
1% in. from each end, and divide the space 
between them into equal segments of about 
8 in., but no greater than 10 in. 

Place the marked back molding on a scrap 
strip with the inside down. Drill the coun- 
tersunk pilot holes perpendicular. Control 
the counterbore depth carefully so the screws 
will almost penetrate all the way through 
the front molding. Then tape the front and 
back moldings together to maintain exact 
alignment. Set the pilot drill for proper 
depth of hole for the threaded part of the 
screw, and use the predrilled holes in the 
back as guides to complete pilot holes in 
the molding (top drawing, facing page). Sand 
both moldings smooth, rounding the edges 
and ends, and stain or paint them. Seal the 
inside faces with a penetrating finish or 
vinyl stain; don’t use paint or varnish. 

Cuta strip of suitable colored felt (acrylic 
or polyester is best, but you can also use 
rayon or wool/rayon) about 2 to 1 in. wider 
and longer than the molding. You can piece 
the length by butting the edges together; 
the glue holds them. Lay the felt on a flat 
surface. Spread a very thin layer of white 
glue on the lower inside edge of the front 
molding and quickly lay it onto the felt 
about 4 in. from the edge of the strip. 
Weight it, and when it’s dry, trim the felt 
flush to the glued edge. 

Turn the molding over and iron a fold in 
the felt just below the line of pilot holes. 
Trim it even, allowing a '4-in. to 4-in. flap 
past the edge (second drawing). Insert the 
textile edge to the fold, and close the flap 
over the back of it. Align the back molding 
over this sandwich, and tighten the screws 
until snug. Be careful not to overtighten 
them, or you'll crush the textile. 

Hang your textile with screw eyes inserted 
into the back molding. Usually two, located 
about one-fourth of the bar length from 
each end, will suffice, but more may be 
needed to prevent sagging of the bar. 
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Nonmothproofed wool textiles that will 
be displayed for extended periods should 
hang away from the wall. The light and air 
behind them will tend to discourage moths 
and dermestid beetles. Screw spacer blocks 
to the back of the clamp bar. They should 
be 4 to 6 in. long and thick enough to cre- 
ate at least a 1-in. space behind the textile. 
Locate them between the clamp-bar screws, 
and attach the screw eyes to the spacer 
blocks (third drawing). If the clamp bar 
distorts, add more blocks. 


Pin couching—You can mount flat textiles 
that aren’t regular or strong enough fora 
clamp bar or those with heavy texture or 
pile by couching with pins to a pinable 
panel. Pin couching is also appropriate for 
the mounting of loosely woven tapestries 
(especially those with horizontal warps); 
for heavy textiles, such as thickly padded 
quilts; and for textiles with fringe at the top. 

Pin couching is easier and less critical to 
work than sewn couching (see Threads, 
No. 16, p. 30), and almost any flat textile 
can be pin-couched successfully. Fragile 
textiles or those that distort must be at- 
tached to the panel horizontally before they 
are hung, but stronger textiles can be 
couched directly toa vertically hung panel. 
The weight and condition of the textile will 
dictate the area and density of couching. 
Typically, strong, not excessively heavy tex- 
tiles will require couching for approximately 
one-fourth to one-third of their height; more 
fragile or weightier pieces may require 
couching up to the full height. 

All you need for pin couching are a sup- 
porting panel that has been properly pre- 
pared and plenty of stainless-steel pins. I 
always use ballpoint stainless-steel dress- 
makers’ pins because I can insert them 
through the weave without splitting yarns, 
and they don’t corrode. I like to use styrene 
foam for the support panel. Either the 
beaded or extruded type will work. I prefer 
a thickness of 1 in. because standard dress- 
makers’ pins that are 1’As in. long can be 
completely inserted so their heads are flush 
with the textile’s surface and unobtrusive. 
They don’t show at all on textiles with pile 
or heavy nap, and if you plan the grid care- 
fully, vou can often hide them in the pat- 
tern of a smooth textile. 

The most common sources for styrene- 
foam sheets are building-materials suppli- 
ers and liumbervards. Sometimes the sheets 
come covered with foil, which makes the 
foam cleaner to work with. Foam that’s 174 in. 
thick is acceptable, although a little bulky. 
Do not buy polyurethane foam, as it sheds 
constantly and degrades rapidly. 

Cut the foam with a very sharp knife ora 
table saw. To avoid shredding when cutting 
with a knife, make several light passes. If 
the foam shreds, the knife is not sharp 
enough. If possible, get the supplier to cut 
it witha table saw or hot-wire cutter. A hot- 
Wire cutter seals the edge but produces toxic 
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fumes, so if you use one, make sure that 
vou have good ventilation. 

Seal the foam with a thin coat of acrylic- 
emulsion wall paint. This also allows you 
to color the panel to match the walls or the 
textile. Let the paint dry for several days 
before mounting the textile, as the foam 
absorbs the moisture and solvents, releas- 
ing them slowly. 

If you plan to reuse the panel or move it 
around, use a cloth covering, which can be 
used with or without a paint seal. Stretch 
the cloth over the foam and affix it to the 
back with white glue. Secure the cloth tem- 
porarily with pins until the glue dries. Don’t 
use solvent-based cements; they'll dissolve 
the foam. If the panel will travel a lot, glue 
it first to a sheet of '4- to “-in. plywood or 
hardboard. This requires weighting and sev- 
eral days of drving, and it increases the weight 
considerably, but it will make the panel 
stiffer and easier to handle. Then cover it. 

The panel can be attached to the wall 
with nails or screws, depending on the wall, 
the weight of the panel, and the length of 
time the panel is expected to be up. You 
can hang a backed panel from a wire, just 
as you would hang a picture. 

You'll attach the textile to the foam panel 
with the pins. Spacing can be from 1 in. 
horizontally and vertically to about 2% in. 
in each direction. Plan the grid on the ba- 
sis of the strength and texture of the tex- 
tile, then purposely vary the spacing with 
each pin so you don’t intersect the same 
warps and wefts all the way across (bottom 
drawing). Place the pins straight through 
the textile between the varns. Work the 
pins carefully through natural spaces on 
very tightly woven textiles. 

Keep in mind that each pin will support 
the area around it about halfway to the 
next pin in each direction. Sound textiles 
will need only one-fourth to one-third of 
their height couched, so these small areas 
around each pin will, collectively, support 
the rest of the textile. 

If youre couching to an already-hung 
panel, start with a wide pattern to hold the 
textile up. Reset the pins and fill in the pat- 
tern to get the textile to lie flat and to cor- 
rect distortion. Continue to readjust until 
the textile is relaxed and as flat as possible. 

If the textile is awkward or fragile, lay 
the panel flat to couch it. Insert the couch- 
ing pins to within 1 to 14 in. of the outer 
edges; you'll use this area to attach the 
panel to the wall. After you hang the panel, 
pin-couch the edges of the textile. If you’re 
using a panel with premounted hangers on 
a plywood backing, you can couch it all flat 
and then hang it up. When you remove the 
pins, be careful to support the textile. [ ] 


Geoffrey I. Brown ts a conservator at the 
Lowie Museum in Berkeley, CA, and also 
maimtains a private practice. For add- 
tional information on couching, see his 
article in Threads, No. 16, p. 30. 
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Glue felt to lower edge of front molding, 
and fold it just below pilot holes. 
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Creative 
Rug Hooking 


Design your own art, 
using an ancient technique 


by Mary Sheppard Burton 


Threads Magazine 





o one knows exactly when 
or where the technique of 
“thrumming,” or “hooking,” 
began. Thrums, the ends or 
clippings from weaving and spinning, were 
used to make mats—lowly, utilitarian tex- 
tiles with high pile loops pulled or pushed 
through a backing by means of an instru- 
ment with a hook-shaped tip. The tech- 
nique was simple, and the need was great. 

Hooked work has surfaced throughout 
countless cultures and under countless con- 
ditions. Wherever there were sheep and 
goats or fibers that could be spun, wherever 
there were travelers by land and sea, there 
was a need for the padded mats. 

In India, the technique was extended to 
the chain stitch and became an exquisite 
art form known as tambour. In Russia, 
hooking was known as tglochoy; and in Ja- 
pan, bunka. Work in India was thrummed, 
while in Russia and Japan it was brodded 
(prodded in the north countries). The tool 
is the same everywhere for hooking, while 
the tool for brodding looks like a pencil, 
since instead of pulling loops upward, 
brodded work pushes them downward. 





Trends in American rug hooking—In their 
“primitives,” our forebears tapped any re- 
source at their disposal. Their work was 
naive, and their subject matter was simple 
and charming. Whatever was at hand and 
could be recycled found its way into their 
work. These artists worked from their 
hearts. My grandmother’s doormat (photo 
at left, below) is a classic primitive. 


Inspired by a fragmentary rug from the Taj 
Mahal, Mary Burton’s “Moghul Taj” (left) is 
hooked in Oriental style. It was yudged Best of 
Show over 1,272 entries in the 1986 Creative 
Crafts Council of Greater Washington, D.C. 


The old, old pieces (before 1840) were 
hooked on linen, cotton, or linsey-woolsey 
by people who hungered to express the 
beauty so needed in an austere life. In the 
mid-19th century, burlap and printed pat- 
terns made rug hooking much easier. While 
any fiber continued to find its way from rag 
bag to rug, the originality and wearability 
of earlier times was lost. Still, charm was to 
be found in these pieces, but the short life 
span of the sisal-and-hemp backing was 
the sacrifice made for cheap, instant de- 
sign. Repetitious patterns were another 
trade-off; original design became a rarity. 

In the 1920s and 1930s people began to 
take notice of the research of Winthrop 
Kent as he rediscovered rug hooking. Rug- 
cutting machines were also invented. The 
uniform, narrow strips greatly changed the 
appearance of rugs, which became refined 
in detail and pattern. Traditional came to 
mean narrowly cut flannel strips. Some 
artists experimented with dyes, creating for- 
mulas, and their pieces were so beautiful 
that delicate shading replaced the flat, un- 
shaded early work. 

In the 1940s, schools for teacher train- 
ing took hold, and workshops abounded. 
The craft acquired new zest. Fine, detailed 
shading was in, and primitive was out. Re- 
defining traditionally hooked style and tech- 
nique led to the making of geometric and 
Oriental-design hooked work. Further tech- 
niques were developed as rug hookers bor- 
rowed from counted-stitch embroidery and 
pile-forming techniques. The result was 
three-dimensional work known as “sculp- 
tured” hooking or riz rose, as it was termed 
among those of Scottish ancestry. 


Styles of rug hooking—Today, rug hookers 
have “refined” primitive work. Our inspira- 
tion has a broader base, our techniques 


and tools are highly developed, and there 
are many dyes for creating hues. 

Country rugs and designs show knowl- 
edge of dyeing techniques, simplicity of de- 
sign, rich color, and exquisite finishing. 
Country is a classy, modern, carefully cal- 
culated primitive. These pieces are most of- 
ten worked with a wool-flannel strip that 
has been cut %2 in., %e in., or ®e2 in. wide. 

Traditional work, in contrast, is cut on 
¥42 in. or %2 in. and is detailed in all phases. 
Both country and traditional work can be 
done on the same kind of backing. An even- 
weave linen or cotton is the fabric of choice, 
with a 10 to 12 vertical and horizontal 
thread countfor country and a 12 to 14 for 
traditional. I’m strongly opposed to the use 
of sisal or burlap for rug hooking because 
the fabric doesn’t last. 

The best rug hooks are made of steel. 
They come in many sizes. The lower the 
thread count, the larger the hook that can 
be used. Tip thickness partially controls 
loop height. Country or primitive can be 
done with a medium-to-extra-coarse hook, 
although medium is easier to handle. I use 
fine to medium for traditional work and 
very fine to fine for tapestry. 

Tapestry hooking, as a term, comes from 
the French ta pes (fine stitch). There is no 
foundation especially made for this tech- 
nique, but an even-weave linen with a 16 
to 18 thread count works well. With it, a 
superb technician can hook the finest, low- 
est loops (photo at right, below). I usually 
cut my 6-o0z. to 8-oz. dress-weight wool flan- 
nel to “%z in. wide and, using a fine hook, 
pull the loops to the same height. There can 
be more than 200 loops per square inch. 


Learning to design—Designing your own 
work can be a reality if you're willing to 
give it a little effort and thought. Before my 


Burton’s grandmother Sheppard hooked the primitive doormat below with bailing twine, men’s 
red wool underwear, and green yarn. (Photo by Sandra Markrich.) Burton tapestry-hooked 
ph, Bete, Omega” (right), a acl runner, usrng wool clatld cut to faa un. to 0 imitate ane y. 
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Burton’s traditionatl-style stair risers (left) interconnected family and early American history so 
that school lessons came alive for the many Maryland children who visited her historic home. 
The detail for “Shaker Alphabet” (center) shows how Burton trains the viewer’s eye to see a 


curved shape by forming her loops along a curved line. (Photo by Sandra Markrich) 


historic house was destroyed, I used to host 
field trips for Maryland schoolchildren. One 
of the highlights of the visit was my Stair 
risers (photo at left, above). Working in a 
primitive style, I hooked scenes from our 
country’s early history and interwoven fam- 
ily legend. By seeing it, history was made to 
seem real to the children; I also hope that 
it gave them a truer sense of self. 

The more you play with design, the more 
vou “see.” Take a small piece of stiff paper 
with a rectangular hole cut from the cen- 
ter—a picture mat, for example. Hold it up 
to your eye and study the space confined 
within this frame. Arrange and rearrange 
vour composition. Move forward, backward, 
sideways until you’ve found the right an- 
gle. This exercise makes you aware of really 
seeing proportion, focal point, balance of 
space and hue, and texture. You also learn 
to eliminate clutter and detail. Keepin mind 
that vou can’t “paint” fine details in wool 
strips. They're just too wide. In learning to 
design for hooked work, you'll discover that 
the simpler your design is, the greater your 
success will be. To ignore this is surely the 
greatest pitfall. 

By doodling, you learn the concepts of 
line, shape, space, direction. Keep doodling, 
and you'll be surprised how your concepts 
develop. A good starting point is drawing 
by continuous line. Start to draw your de- 
sign on a small piece of paper to get a bird’s- 
eye view of mass and space. Practice cutting 
patterns freehand. Try leaf shapes, snow- 
flakes, fruit shapes, people, crockery, ete. 

Once you have a variety of patterns that 
vou've cut from the same size piece of pa- 
per, lay them out on a large sheet of paper. 
Newsprint or wrapping paper is fine. No 
two blocks are the same; yet all consume 
the same space. Try leaving one or two 
blocks vacant. Notice how the quiet space 
adds interest and is at once the focal point. 
Think about color. By using this method, 
vou can develop a gem of a geometric that 
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has individual sparkle and a fresh, new 
concept. In this quiet area, do an abrashed 
background (done with dip- or spot-dyeing). 
It’s a creative use of fluctuating color. 

As your own designer, you need to see 
balance in the rendering of your design 
and in the weight of your colors. The weight 
of a design is increased by the weight of the 
gray scale and heavy, intense color. For a 
successful design, you must also pay atten- 
tion to the focal point—its position and 
strength. The focal point must be supported 
by the surrounding mass and by the strength 
and balance of color. Lighter tints of color 
or gray move the design forward because 
they seem to be lighted. Dark values and 
heavy intensities move into shadow because 
theyre weighted. The reverse is also true: 
When a dark, heavy mass is outlined and 
placed on a pale background—the dark ob- 
ject comes forward instead of receding. 

Motion gives the sense of life in a compo- 
sition. Branches of a tree bend with the 
sweep of the wind. A kite heads into the 
wind, and its tail follows in swinging move- 
ment. Motion spells life. When a focal point 
is also the center of motion, vou must place 
all other things in its support. The support 
may come from composition, harmonic color, 
or both. 

Line of direction (see center photo, above) 
is the way that the eye is pulled to see form. 
The direction in your hooked loops affects 
how your eye sees shape, and it gives mo- 
tion to your design. Because we hook into 
the spaces of the backing, the design is ab- 
solutely free of thread count. We skip fre- 
quently and in any direction to create line 
of direction. One of the great joys of hook- 
ing is having lots of freedom in the execu- 
tion of the work—no threads to count, no 
limit of direction. The only limitation in- 
volves technique; one should never cross 
over threads, which stresses the backing. 

Start with a dot, follow a series of dots, 
and to each add direction. Think “leaf.” 





Burton uses a lap frame to stretch the un- 
hooked backing on the straight of the grain. 
Holding the strip vertically behind the back- 
ing, she pokes the hook into the backing hori- 
zontally across her thumb to catch the strip. 
After she pulls up the loop to the desired 
height, she twists her wrist so that the hook is 
vertical and slides easily from the loop. 
(Photo by Sandra Markrich) 


Your eye follows the line of direction. When 
vou place enough dots end to end, you 
have a solid line. Bending this line of dots 
in a given direction tells vour eye, “This is a 
leaf.” When you begin to fill in or shade a 
leaf, your eye still follows the line. The 
veins determine your shading direction. So, 
if vour lines of hooking flow in a direction 
that follows the structure of the leaf, you'll 
have no problem seeing it. If, on the other 
hand, you fill in the leaf haphazardly, your 
eye will be confronted with an adverse, un- 
coordinated scrawl. You create a disaster of 
line unrelated to form and color. 


Learning to hook—Mount your backing 
tautly in a frame or hoop on the straight of 
the grain. Hold the hook like a pencil, or 
rest the handle in your palm. Lay a wool 
strip vertically across the cushion of the 
thumb of your other hand. Secure it with 
vour index and middle fingers (photo at 
right, above) to keep it vertical and ten- 
sioned. Hold it gently beneath the backing, 
and use the top of your thumbnail to lift 
the backing upward, making it even more 
taut. Don’t let the strip twist. Start with a 
12-in. strip of wool, remembering that an 
unhooked strip is about 4’4 times the 
length of a hooked strip. 

All hooking motions are done with the 
tip of the hook pointed upright and angled 
toward the 3, 6, 9, or 12 on a clock face. To 
enlarge and enter the hole easily, push the 
shaft of the hook toward the right against 
the 3 o'clock thread (or left against 9 o’clock 
if you're left-handed). Make a small circu- 
lar motion with your wrist, and the tip of 
the hook (pointed at 9 o’clock—3 o’clock if 
voure left-handed) will reach horizontally 
across the thumb cushion, where it easily 
grabs the strip. For the first stitch, bring 
the end of the strip through the backing 
with about '2 in. exposed. 

Pushing the shaft toward the right, enter 
the next hole at 3 o'clock. Lifta loop as high 
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as the wool is wide. Always enter and exit 
with the tip pointed at 9 o’clock. Then flip 
your wrist to aim the hook at 12 o’clock or 
6 o’clock, and the loop slides off easily. Try 
to make every loop the same, even height, 
and follow your planned line of direction. 

When you get to the end of the strip, lift 
it through the backing to the top. All strip 
ends begin and end on the top of your 
work. Start the new strip in the same hole 
where the previous one ended, and clip the 
ends even with the loops. 


Playing with color—Using color is a learned 
skill. (See Linda Knutson’s article on color 
in Threads, No. 20, p. 52.) You can use the 
color wheel and make color progressions in 
a sequence of continuous or related hues 
and always know that you've developed a 
perfect color harmony. When sequences 
are planned in mathematical placement 
around the wheel, theyre known as pro- 
gressions, or harmonic color chords, much 
like musical chords. Munsell’s color wheel 
is probably the best known. For dyeing, I 
use the Cushing wheel (based on Munsell’s), 
which has about 100 hues in proper order 
(drawing below). Seeing their positions on 
the wheel, I can create my own formulas, 
using the various progressions. Sometimes 
I purposely step slightly between two perfect 
progressions to get a jewel tone for an ac- 
cent. I use it in minute amounts only. It is 
the attention-getter; too much creates noise 
in color and is bothersome and confusing. 

In constructing a color wheel, remember 
that yellow has the longest spectrum, so 
place it at the top of your wheel. Blue/Violet 
has the shortest spectrum. Both are pivot 
points, which means that the colors on 
each side of them work equally well with 
warm or cool hues. Warm color advances, 
while cool color recedes. 

By superimposing one of the three se- 
quences in the drawing below on the cen- 
ter pivot of the wheel, you can dial your 
color plan in harmonic order anywhere 
around the wheel. Sequences are inter- 
changeable on the pivot of the wheel. Each 
sequence is a color plan in its entirety. I 


Cushing color wheel 
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don’t alter a sequence by adding colors not 
found within the cutouts or try to combine 
sequences; this breaks the mathematical 
progression. This is sound, unfailing, 
learned harmony of color. 

Dyed texture lends itself to the third di- 
mension by creating depth. It can be made 
into hue values of light, medium, and dark. 
The paler tints will move forward; the darker 
shades will move backward. Both pale and 
dark shades give depth and seem to create 
an anchorage. Texture in design adds in- 
terest and reduces the boredom that is of- 
ten found in work with no texture. Tex- 
tures in backgrounds have the wonderful 
effect of adding an illusion of age. A flat 
background with no fluctuation of color is 
often deadly. The introduction of a slight 
altering of color gives the effect of texture 
in a very subtle, beautiful way. 

Shading and texture are two different 
things, and they produce vastly different 
results. Shading involves the use of a gradu- 
ated series of dyed strips to produce changes 
in color intensity. Texture is produced when 
you use irregularly dyed strips from one 
dyebath, as is described below. Texture is 
also created by various weaves, such as 
herringbone or houndstooth, or by multi- 
color wools, such as plaids and checks. Never 
use diagonal or twill weaves, though, be- 
cause the strips will pull apart. If you’re 
working an area that’s textured, such as a 
tree, you'll get a much truer effect by using 
the right combination of textures, includ- 
ing faux plaids (painted, dyed plaids); wo- 
ven textures, tweeds, and slubs are often 
very difficult to cut, so I usually prefer to 
create my own textured effects in the dye- 
pot. I use both texture and shading—but 
usually not side by side. 


Working the background—Backgrounds 
meld together style, technique, design, and 
color content. It’s important to match the 
flow of the background to these other ma- 
jor features that make up the whole. 

A traditionally hooked piece would have 
a background cut on a narrow width. It 
would appear finer because the loops are 


Triad 
Hues at points of 
equilateral triangle 





Complements 
Visual opposites 
on wheel 


very small. The direction of working the 
background would be determined by what 
is most flattering to the design. The same 
design could be done in numerous ways—a 
matter of personal choice. 

A crewel pattern or design would flow, 
drawing the eye from motif to motif. The 
background should be low-key. It could be 
done in a diapered pattern (any repeated 
small design, such as a wavy pattern built 
up around S motifs or circles). Keeping the 
hues close and the diapered pattern small 
creates a subtle, sophisticated effect. For 
Oriental designs, as shown in the photos 
on pp. 68 and 72, I work the background 
horizontally because it should flow as an 
Oriental is woven or knotted. A geometric’s 
background can be as varied in its direc- 
tional hooking as the maker chooses. The 
secret is to develop a pattern of directional 
hooking for each corresponding segment 
and stick to it. 

To dye a light background, use ‘4 yd. of 
pastel commercially dyed, even-weave 100% 
wool flannel and ‘% tsp. of dry dye. Medium 
backgrounds use % tsp. to % tsp. of dye; 
dark backgrounds use *% tsp. to 1 tsp. of 
dye. All measurements can vary to suit 
your taste. Remember that the value will 
lighten about two values within a year if 
it's exposed to much sunlight, so make 
your color slightly more intense than you 
want it to be a year later. 

Soak the wool overnight in cool water 
with enough mild liquid detergent to make 
the water slippery. Crumple the wet wool 
into “mountain peaks” and “valleys” in your 
dyepot. Put the dry dye into a large glass 
measuring cup, add 2 cups of boiling wa- 
ter, and stir well. A chopstick is a great stir- 
rer. Add 3 tbsp. of white vinegar and stir 
again. Use a small ladle or bent spoon to 
position the dye in the valleys of the wool; 
leave the peaks free to show some of the 
original color. 

Make sure the dyepot has about 4 in. of 
liquid in it, and cover it tightly with foil 
and a lid. Steam on low heat for a mini- 
mum of 20 minutes. Do not move the fab- 
ric during this procedure. Let it stand until 


Superimpose a progression (color chord) over wheel to develop a complete color plan. 


Analogous colors 
Neighboring 
hues with a 

common primary 
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vertical background. 





Subtle texture-dyeing suggests age and adds richness. (Photo by Sandra Markrich) 


it’s lukewarm. Rinse thoroughly, from warm 
to cool (you can finish in the machine with 
softener if desired). Then hang or gently 
machine-dry it. The result is a softened, 
mottled pastel. The color changes are very 
small but have tremendous effect. 

There are so many methods of dyeing for 
hooked work that it isn’t feasible to go into 
detail here. As with all aspects of designing 
hooked work, the secret is to experiment— 
combining study and imagination. 


Craftsmanship—The final ingredient for 
successful rug hooking is craftsmanship, 
which can be summed up in one word— 
excellence. Craftsmanship revolves around 
two equally important poles: quality of ma- 
terials and quality of technique. There will 
be times, however, when you must lean 
toward one or the other. 

If I were hooking traditional style fora 
heavy-traffic area, I would use a #4 width 
cut—¥2 in. for the wool flannel—and I would 


“Shaker Alphabet,” 11 ft. x 14 ft. facing page), 
in traditional style, is an imaginative and 
technical tour de force. Burton used virtually 
every technique of hooked art to create a 
symbolic world surrounding a round Shaker 
barn and bounded by rivers at the compass 
points, (Photo by Sandra Markrich) 


pull the loops to the same height as their 
width. For a lower-traffic area, I would use 
#3, as I did in “Shaker Alphabet” (photo, 
facing page). For a primitive-style rug fora 
heavy traffic area, I would use a #6 or #8. 
Anything larger creates a toe-stubber, as 
the thickness and height are too great. For 
the backing I would use either rug warp or 
linen. However, if I were designing a floor 
covering like “Alpha, Beta, Omega” (photo 
at right, p. 69) for a light-traffic area, I 
would lean toward aesthetics and “hook for 
Queen Mary.” My loops would be as low as I 
could possibly make them. This would be 
tapestry hooking, and if my craftsmanship 
were top-notch, the work would be art. But 
remember that perfection gives an illusion 
of machine-made work. An error in design, 
a slightly irregular corner, a hand-drawn 
design by an untrained hand, all are pref- 
erable to complete perfection. [| 


Mary Sheppard Burton of Germantown, 
MD, has been creating hooked art for over 
20 years and has won numerous awards. 
She teaches rug hooking in her home stu- 
dio, Sign of the Hook, and occasionally 
gives lectures and workshops. Photos by 
author, except as noted. 


Instruction 
(Send SASE with all inquiries.) 


The Association of 
Traditional Hooking Artists 
4051 Levi Gulch 

Carson City, NV 89703 
(702) 883-1339 


Burton, Mary Sheppard. 
Educational Standards for 
Traditionally Hooked Work. 


Birren, Faber. Color Supplies 
Perception in Art. West Chester, | Bartlettyarns 
PA: Schiffer, 1986. Box 36T 


Harmony, ME 04942 
(207) 683-2251 


Finishing yarn; swatches; SASE. | 


Forestheart Studio 

21 South Carroll St. 
Frederick, MD 21701 

(301) 695-4815 

Linen backing; rug supplies; 
Puritan rug frames; cutters. 





The National Guild of 

Pearl K. McGowan 

Rug Hook Crafters, Inc. 

Box 1301, Sterling, MA 01564 
(508) 365-7278 


Rug Hooking 

Cameron and Kelker Sts. 
Harrisburg, PA 17105 
(717) 234-5091 

Keeps active teachers’ file. 


The Ontario Hooking-Craft Guild 
OHCG Teachers Branch 

6 West Village Dr. 

Inglewood, ON LON 1K0O, Canada 
(416) 838-3272 


Rug Hooking Guild of Nova Scotia 
c/o Muriel Peveril, RR 2 

New Germany, NS BOR 1E0, Can. 
(902) 543-4839 


Books 


Batchelder, Martha. The Art 
of Hooked-Rug Making. Camden, 
ME: Down East Books, 1983. 
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Self-published (21600 Davis Mill 
Rd., Germantown, MD 20874), 
1977, $10.50. 


Kobayashi, Shigenobu, ed. 
A Book of Colors. New York: 
Kodansha International, 1987. 


Kopp, Joel, and Kate Kopp. 
American Hooked and Sewn 
Rugs: Folkart Underfoot. New 
York: E.P. Dutton, 1985. 


Moshimer, Joan L. The 
Complete Rug Hooker: 

A Guide to the Craft, 1979. 
Out of print, but available from 
W. Cushing and Co., Box 351, 
Kennebunkport, ME 04046. 


Poore, Henry Rankin. 
Composition in Art. New York: 
Dover, 1976. 


Sargent, Walter. The 
Enjoyment and Use of Color. 
New York: Dover reprint, 
1987 (originally published 

in 1923). 


Braid-Aid 

466 Washington St. 
Pembroke, MA 02359 

(617) 826-6091 

Woolens; cutters; rug warp; 
supplies; catalog, $4. 


Century House 

062 Pembroke St. West 
Pembroke, ON K8A 5P3, Canada 
(613) 732-9744 

Hand-dyed woolens by meter 
and swatch; supplies. 


W. Cushing and Co. 

Box 351 

Kennebunkport, ME 04046 
(207) 967-3711 

Rug-hooking supplies; 
Cushing dyes; catalog, $6; Rug 
Hooking Studio (shop). 


The Dorr Mill Store 

Box 88 

Guild, NH 03754 

(603) 863-1197 

Woolens; gradation swatches; 
supply list. 


Harry M. Fraser & Co. 

192 Hartford Rd. 

Manchester, CT 06040 

(203) 649-2304 

Woolens; cutters; catalog, $2.50. 


Gloria Grey 

4877 Ashworth Rd. 
Mariposa, CA 95338 
(209) 966-5888 
Dye spoons. 


Mandy’s Wool Shed 
Route 1, Box 2680 
Litchfield, ME 04350 
(207) 582-5059 
Woolens. 


Rittermere-Hurst-Field 

Box 487, Aurora, ON L4G 3L6, Can. 
(416) 833-0635 

Designers; supplies; catalog, $6. 


Ruth Ann’s Wool 

R.D. 4, Box 340 

Muncy, PA 17756 

(717) 546-5548 

Woolrich woolens; hooking 
supplies; color card, $1. 
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Photes by Brian Mauser 





“When We Were Young” (top), by Elizabeth 
Busch of Bangor, ME, won Best of Show. 
“ein Regenbogen fir GREENPEACE” (bot- 
tom), by Liesel Niesner of West Germany. 


Linda MacDonald of Willits, CA, who dyed, airbrushed, and painted cotton for “Weaving Zebra 
Dancers,” has been in all but the first QN show. (Photo by Sharon Risedorph) 


Quilt National ’89 


Perhaps the most prestigious show for a 
quilt artist's work to be accepted in, the 
biennial Quilt National (QN), has an 
international reputation as a demanding 
competition. Quilts are juried for 
originality and workmanship; those of 
solely traditional design are not 
accepted, This may seem daunting to 
newcomers, but even a well-known 
quilter isn’t guaranteed a place in the 
exhibit. Works are juried from 

nameless slides. Final acceptance is 
conditional upon inspection of the actual 
quilt. No quilter has had work in all six 
shows (the first was in 1979) and only 
five or six have been in five shows; half 


of the 1989 exhibitors are new to the show. 
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Two previous exhibitors— Yvonne 
Porcella and Chris Wolf Edmonds—and 
Bernard Kester from UCLA, who 
doesn't make quilts, spent two days 
reviewing 1,156 slides from over 550 


artists to select quilts for this vear’s show, 


Realizing that they might be judging 
work by friends and acquaintances, 
Porcella and Edmonds tried to avoid 
knowing what their friends were 
preparing. “One of the treats of being a 
juror,” said Edmonds, “was that I didn't 
recognize quilts by several well-known 
artists because they were trying a 
different technique or design.” 

Most of the quilters I spoke with had 
been trained as painters before they 





began designing quilts. A consequence 

is that many quilt artists are not limiting 
their fabric palettes to commercially 
available colors or prints. 

Linda MacDonald, who has a B.A. in 
painting and teaches art at a high schoo! 
in Willits, CA, dved mercerized cotton 
in ten shades of blue for “Weaving Zebra 
Dancers” (photo at left, above). She added 
wirbrushed patterns, using refrigerator 
cooling coils as stencils and finished by 
painting figures with fine brushes. 

Elizabeth Busch (see Threads, No. 5, 
p. 70) is a painter who loves to sew. 
“When We Were Young” (photo at top 
right), awarded Best of Show, began as 
one large piece of canvas pinned to the 
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Best of Show QN 87 awardee Susan Shie of Wooster, OH, made “Trop- 
ial New York” (top right and detail, above) to commemorate a sir- 
month stay im New York while on a study grant from the state of Ohio. 
The quilt is entirely hand-stitched, hand-appliquéd, and hand- 
patted. To make “March 28, 1986: Rain at Fushimi Inari” (bottom 
right), five-time QN exhibitor Judi Warren of Mawmee, OH, combined 
commercial, hand-printed, and hand-dyed cottons and lamés. 
(Photo above by Susan Shie; photos at right by Brian Blauser) 


wall, which Busch painted, embroidered, 
and appliqued. An exhibitor in QN ‘87, 
Busch says she has since improved her 
work by hiding all raw fabric edges. 

Susan Shie usually encourages 
people to explore the hidden pockets, 
stuffed or plastic animals, and hand- ) 
embroidered surface of her work, Also 
a painter who has chosen quilts 
(and dolls) as her medium, she added 
people's faces and patterns to “Tropical 
New York” (photos at left and top right, 
above) with paint. 

Judi Warren used to paint pictures of 
quilts. She both paints and dyes fabrics 
for her work and often creates her own 
floral designs. She made “March 28, 1986: 
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Rain at Fushimi Inari” (photo at bottom 
right, above) to commemorate a trip to 
Japan. It depicts a red torii gate leading to 
a shrine for business and agriculture. 
Quilt National has been receiving 
increasingly more international entries. 
Japan sent the most, followed by West 
Germany. One QN newcomer is West 
German Liesel Niesner, who received 
the award for exceptional craftsmanship 


for“... ein Regenbogen fiir GREENPEACE” 


(“A Rainbow for Greenpeace”), made 
from commercial fabrics (photo at bottom 
right, facing page). 

All 82 quilts were on display from 
June 3 through July 4 at the Dairy Barn 
Southeastern Ohio Cultural Arts Center, 







Which hosts the event. The traveling 
exhibit of 45 quilts will be at the St. Louis 
Centre, MO, from Aug. 11 through Sept, 30, 
then at Alaska’s Anchorage Museum of 
History and Art before touring Japan for 
six months. The exhibit is documented 
in NEW QUILTS: Interpretations and 
Innovations (Schiffer Publishing, 1989), 
available for $14.95 at bookstores or for 
$17.95 from the Dairv Barn SEO Cultural 
Arts Center, Box 747, Athens, OH 45701. 
Two slide programs with all quilts from 
past shows can be rented for $12 

($50 deposit); slides for the “89 show 

will be ready in the fall. —Amy T. Yanagi 


Yanagi is an associate editor of Threads. 
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PORTABLE WALKING FOOT 
INDUSTRIAL SEWING MACHINE 


Specially designed for sewing 


-LEATHER - CANVAS - VINYL - WOOL - CARPET 
PERFECT FOR UPHOLSTERY 


works like the big one - but it's portable 


the MINI BRUTE 


$ 4 00 
Limited Special 98 Regular $789.00 


Introductory Offer 


CALL 1-800-433-9088 EXT. 97 
T & R DISTRIBUTORS 


Credit Cards or C.O.D. 


Shipped U.P.S. 


| fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
Starter sets for all fabric paints Telana dyes for wool and silk 
Belvedere design books color chart silk gauze counter balance scale 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
fiber reactive dyes technical direction wholesale price list 
Inkodye technical direction paste resist supplies synthetic indigo 
natural fiber fabrics by the yard or bolt color for the fiber arts 
Safety goggles bamboo fabric stretchers rubber gloves tie-dye kit 
Colour Index Neopaque opaque fabric paint Synthrapol detergent 
artistic guidance dyes for paper makers starter sets for all dyes 
Procion MX fiber reactive dyes instructional books glass pipettes 
natural beeswax 56% acetic acid Euro-tex air cure fabric paint 
detail brushes plastic poly ikattape brushes and tools design books 
tsutsugaki supplies dye disposal information Japanese thimbles 
| Neopaque opaque fabric paint Japanese art supplies sodaash 
| Fibracron fiber reactive dyes dye transfer paper technical backup 
fabric crayons fan blender brushes shibugami color for the fiber arts 
color chart orders shipped within 48 hours cassava paste resist 
paste resist supplies brushes komon nuka 
instructional book technical direction 
complete resource dyes for quilters 
katazome supplies 


CERULEAN BLUE LTD. 


COLOR FOR THE HBER ARTS 


Dept.TR PO.Box 21168 Seattle, WA98111-3168USA 206-443-7744 
1988-89 Color Catalog with Color Chart (56 pages) $4.50 (USS) 
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Safety spectacles | 





FACTORY STORE 





We feature top quality mohair, wool, cotton, 
and silk yarns for hand and machine knitting 
and weaving at discount prices. 


Send for our 1989 sample package--$5.00 


12 PERKINS STREET, D-106T, LOWELL, MA 01854 (508) 937-0320 









Tour the World of Fiber with 
Connoisseur Tours 






Make your ’89-’90 travel plans now! 






® Ireland - September ’89 - Embroidery, lace, and knitting 
tour with Marion Scoular 

@ Israel - January 90 - Quilting, embroidery, and beadwork 
with Virginia Avery 

@ China - March ’90 - with Betty Chen Louis 










For details, write or call 
Rachel Skolkin at: 
800-666-5161 


CONNOISSEUR TOURS 
75 East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10028 






417 E. Central 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 


| The DROP SPINDLE 
| (805) 922-1295 


Hand Yarns ——— 


Subtle & Outrageous Colors 
Space Dyed & Natural 


Silk, Mohair, Wool, Cotton & Novelties 


Wholesale Only; Samples $2.00 
Individuals send SASE for list of 
stores carrying Drop 
Spindle yarns. 


WESTERN TRADING 
POST, 


YOUR COMPLETE INDAIN CRAFT SUPPLY STORE 


¢ SEED BEADS, ALL SIZES ¢ CRAFT BOOKS 
« NEEDLES AND THREAD * CROW BEADS 
« SHELLS AND FEATHERS ¢ LOOMS 

¢ BONE HAIRPIPE ¢ BELLS 


* COMPLETE KITS ¢ AND MORE 


MAIL ORDER CATALOG — $3 DIRECT TO YOUR HOME 


(Mailing Address) (Store Location) | 
P.O.Box 9070TRD 32 Broadway 


Denver, CO 80209-0070 ees Maal Denver,CO | 
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Catch up on those issues you've missed. 
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Now's your chance to order the issues you're missing. 
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20th-century tapestry. 

Freestyle embroidery. 

Dyeing gold and yellow. 
Resisting dyes. The basic knitting 
machine. Inside an expensive 
outfit. Versatile jacket. Sequins. 
Designing the warp. 


Knitting with colors. 
3 Jeans. Two buttonholes. 

Stretching fabric. Rag 
rugs. Overlock machines. 
Draping a blouse. Combining 


weave structures. Basket willow. 
Silk-and-metal embroidery. 


The shoemaker’s art. 

Sewing swimsuits. Natural 

dyes. Darning. Imitating 
the silkworm. Knitting selvages. 
Textured needlepoint stitches. 
Traditional Amish dress. 
Geometric twining. 


Fashion upstarts. 

Multicolored knitting. 

Painting and brocading 
on the loom. Haute couture. 
Herbal dyes. Spinning wheels. 
Tatting. Machine-knit 
popcorns. 


Costumes of royal India. 

Perfect pants. Knitters at 

the fabric store. 
Tapestry gunner. Weaving 
techniques. Knitting a 
seamless sweater. Beading 
leather. The tuxedo. 


Fair Isle knitting. Resist 

dyeing from Japan. The 

pocket. Lamé. Double- 
weave pickup. Drawn 
threadwork. Textile designs. 
Textural fabric from the knitting 
machine. Spinning mohair. 
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The poetry of sleeves. 
Q Chinese embroidery. 

Pa ndau. Knitting with 
cotton. A linen shift. Computers 
and weavers. Bobbin lace. 


Selling handmade fashions. 
Crocheting fabric. 


Color blending in 
10 needlepoint. Battenberg 

lace. Swirly skirts. 
Ironing equipment. Mushroom 
dyes. Bedouin weaving. 


Interfacing. Knitting machine 
geometrics. 


Shetland lace. 
Balenciaga. Stitching a 


quilt with curves. 
Sewing patterns. Finishing 
sweaters. Weaving table 
linens. Fancy machine stitches. 
Turkish marbling. 


Painted silk. 
12 Computerized sewing 
machines. Knit 
edgings. Preparing fabric for 
sewing. Finger weaving. 
Knitting round. Japanese 
embroideries. 


Pilar Coover. Woven 

coverlets. Dyeing 
fabric. Custom-made suits. 
Molas. Aran knitting. 
Diamond cables. Medallion 
quilting. Punch-needle rugs. 


Navajo weaving. 
15 Collars. Rei Kawakubo. 
Net darning. 
Knitting ribs. Work spaces for 
quilting. Ikat for knitters. 
Waistbands. Hexagonal-yoke 


sweaters. Costumes. 


1 Handknit gloves. 








TO ORDER, write to us using the 
coupon below, or call toll-free 1-800- 
888-8286 and use your credit card. 


Quilting feather rings. 


architect’s clothes. 





The Taunton Press 
63 S. Main St.. Box 355PT56 
Newtown, CT 06470 


BACK ISSUES 


Each issue is $5.00 postpaid 
($6.00 outside the U.S.). CT residents 
please add 8% sales tax. 


Circle the issue(s) you want: 


a+ 


—— oe 


our back issues are still available, but a few are already gone. 


= - S Fabric collage. 

[cha guy | 16 Faeroe Islands knitting. 
7 Be Couching. Make a 

leather bag. Elsa Schiaparelli. 

Hems. Knitting for kids. 

Raglan sweaters. Making a sloper. 


Wedding dresses. 
1 Plaid basics. Knitting 
machine survey. 
Oriental-rug quilts. Oddball 
sweater. Coiled basketry. Knit 
to fit. Hmong story blankets. An 


1 3 5 6 7 8 9 
10 11 12 14 15 16 17 
Name | 
Address 
City 
State ____.-—s Zip 
Total Amount 
O Payment enclosed (U.S. funds only) 
1 MasterCard O VISA O) Am.Ex. 
Charge Card # 
Exp. —_______ Sig. 
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Calendar 





Listings are free but must be of direct interest to 
people who work with textiles, Deadline for the 
Dec. 89-Jan. 90 issue (available Nov. 15) is Sept. 10. 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 
ARIZONA: Hand & Spirit Glry. Soft Objects, 
Lenore Davis, till Aug. 15; Tapestry, Janet Taylor, 
Aug, 1-15. 4222 N. Marshall Way, Scottsdale. 


CALIFORNIA: New Pieces Gallery. Handprints, 
Aug. 5-30. 1597 Solano Ave., Berkeley. 

San Diego Quilt Show, Sept. 15-17, Scottish 
Rite Temple, 1895 Camino del Rio S., San Diego. 
San Francisco Craft & Folk Art Museum. 
Manitime Art and Artisans, till Aug. 27. Building 
A, Fort Mason Center, San Francisco. 

American Museum of Quilts and Related 
Arts. Sampler Quilts Then and Now, till Aug. 26. 
766 S. 2nd St., San Jose. 


COLORADO: Colo. Glry. of the Arts. Art to 
Wear VI, Aug. 17. 5900 S. Santa Fe Dr., Littleton. 


CONNECTICUT: Wadsworth Atheneum. Gar- 
dens of Delight: A Masterpiece of English Bead- 
work, through Aug. 27. 600 Main, Hartford. 


GEORGIA: Great American Gallery. Fiber Mon- 
tage, till Aug. 19. 1925 Peachtree Rd., NE, Atlanta. 


INDIANA: Indianapolis Museum of Art. Afri- 
can Improvisation: Textiles from the Collection, 
Sept. 3-Nov. 12. 1200 W. 38th, Indianapolis. 


MARYLAND: Association of Traditional 
Hooking Artists. A Look at the Past & New Di- 
rections in Rug Hooking, Sept. 7-10. National 4-H 
Center, 7100 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase. 

Embroiderers’ Guild of America, Constella- 
tion Chapter. Art of the Needle, till Aug. 20. 
Rockland Arts Ctr., 8510 Ridge Rd., Ellicott City. 


MASSACHUSETTS: Eastern States Exposition. 
Craftadventure ’89, Fabric/Fiber, Sept. 138-24, 
1305 Memorial Ave., West Springfield. 

Wenham Museum. Doll Fantasies: Current Art- 
ists in Cloth, till Sept. 3. 132 Main, Wenham. 
Williams College Museum of Art. Stitching 
Memores: African-American Story Quilts, till 
Oct. 1. Williams College, Williamstown. 


MISSOURI: Quilt Natl. ’89. Aug. 11-Sept. 30, 
St. Louis Centre, 515 N. 6th (see “Shows,” p. 74). 


NEW YORK: American Concern for Artistry 
and Craftsmanship. Crafts Festival, includes 
fiber and leather. Aug. 26-27, Sept. 2-4, 9-10. Lin- 
coln Center, Fordham University Plaza, NYC. 

Gayle Willson Glry. Mix Masters, pillows, rugs, 
etc. Aug. 25-Oct. 2. 16B Jobs Lane, Southampton. 


OKLAHOMA: Central Oklahoma Quilts 
Guild. A Celebration of Quilts, Aug. 10-13. Lin- 
coln Plaza Conference Center, Oklahoma City. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Fiberarts Guild of Pitts- 
burgh. Fiberart 89 International, Sept. 16-Oct. 8. 
6300 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia Coltege of Textiles and Science. 
Student Design Exhibition, till Aug. 26. Goldie 
Paley Design Ctr., 4200 Henry Ave., Philadelphia. 


TEXAS: High Fiber ’89. Group show, Sept. 10- 
Oct. 1. St. Edwards University, Austin. 


UTAH: Utah Designer Craftsmen Gallery. 
Fiber wearables by Candace Coyle, Sept 1-Oct. 7. 
38 West 200 South, Salt Lake City. 


VIRGINIA: Potomac Craftsmen Fiber Gallery. 
Micro/Macyro, baskets, rugs, embroideries, Aug. 1-31, 
Fiber of Collage, Sept. 1-Oct. 31. Torpedo Factory 
Art Center, 105 N. Union, Alexandria. 

Woodlawn Plantation Quilt Exhibition, 
Aug. 12-27. US. #1 & VA #235, Mount Vernon. 
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WASHINGTON: Peninsula Weavers Guild 
and Fireside Fiberarts. Fibreworks, Sept. 16- 
Oct. 13. 625 Tyler St., Port Townsend. 

Women & Their Quilts: A Washington State 
Centennial Tribute, Aug. 30-Sept. 12. No. Central 
Washington Museum, 127 S. Mission, Wenatchee. 


Ontario Crafts Council. Crafts 89, including 
fiber, Sept. 6-Oct. 15. 35 McCaul St., Toronto, ON. 


CONFERENCES AND SYMPOSIA 
American Quilt Study Group 10th Seminar, 
Oct. 13-15, Natl. 4-H Center, Chevy Chase, MD. 
Presentation of original quilt research. AQSG, 833 
Market, San Francisco, CA 94103; (415) 495-0163. 
Capitol City Quilt Guild, Going to Pieces, Sept. 
14-16, at Lansing Center. Daisy DeHaven, 1625 
N. Fairview, Lansing, MI 48912; (517) 484-0021. 
Quilt Hawati, Aug. 16-23, Keauhou Beach Ho- 
tel, Kailua-Kona, HI. Red Carpet Tours, 1600 Ka- 
piolani Blvd., Honolulu, HI; (800) 345-5144. 
Smocking Arts Guild of America National 
Convention, Sept. 28-Oct. 1, Sheraton-Music 
City, Nashville, TN. SAGA, 116 W. Ottawa, Lan- 
sing, MI 48933-1602; (517) 487-3700 

School of Needle Arts Sewing and Fine Nee- 
dlework Conference, Sept. 14-17, Westin 
Peachtree Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, GA. SASE: SNA, 
Box 1606, Knoxville, TN 37901; (615) 521-6034. 
In Stitches Consulting, Inc. Seminar (sew- 
ing, needlework, crafts), Sept. 29-30, Robson 
Square Media Center, Vancouver, BC, Canada. 
Contact Debbie Harris, 13718 28th Ave., White 
Rock, BC, Canada V4A 2R2; (604) 538-4477. 
Surface Design Assn. Natl. Conference, Pro- 
cess Meets Idea, Oct. 18-26. Arrowmont School, 
Box 567, Gatlinburg, TN; (615) 486-5860. 
Basketry Focus ’89 Conference, Sept. 13-20, at 
Cratt Studio at Harbourfront, 235 Queen’s Quay W., 
Toronto, ON, Canada M5J 2G8; (416) 973-4963. 


COURSES AND WORKSHOPS 

Beaver Island Quilts. Retreats with Gwen Mar- 
ston & Joe Cunningham, Sept. 13-16, 20-23, 27-30, 
Oct. 4-7. SASE: BIQ Retreat, Box 155, Beaver Is- 
land, St. James, MI 49782; (616) 448-2565. 
Brookfield Craft Center. Spinning, Aug. 19-20. 
Box 122, Brookfield, CT 06804; (203) 775-4526. 
Cooperstown Textile School. Week-long identi- 
fication workshops on woven household fabrics 
with Rabbit Goody, starting Aug. 6, Aug. 20, Sept. 10. 
Rabbit Goody, Cooperstown Textile School, Box 455, 
Cooperstown, NY 13326; (607) 264-8400. 
Coupeville Arts Ctr. Weaving, dyeing, design, 
basketry, Sept. 18-20, 22-24, Sept. 27-Oct. 1. 
Box 171A, Coupeville, WA 98239; (206) 678-3396. 
Deb Menz Weavings. Spinning workshop with 
Priscilla Gibson-Roberts, Oct. 27-29, at Fitchbury 
Comm. Ctr. (near Madison, WI). D. Menz, 2205 
Mayflower Dr., Middleton, WI 53562; (608) 826-7875. 
Ghee’s Creative Sewing School. Serging, machine 
embroidery, quilting, etc., Sept. 28-Oct. 1. 106 E. 
Kings Hwy., Shreveport, LA 71104; (318) 868-1154. 
Horizons. Japanese and African Dye Techniques, 
Aug. 17-20. 374 Old Montague Rd., Amherst, 
MA 01002; (413) 549-4841. 

Knitting Guild of America, Westchester 
Chapter. Hat Magic, with Norma Ellman, Sept. 23. 
For place and time: Susan Lane, 403 Furnace 
Dock Rd., Peekskill, NY 10566; (914) 737-0944. 
Lincoln University. Fiber Art Expo, dyeing & 
spinning workshops, Bethel, MO, Sept. 1-2, Con- 
tact Dr. Helen A. Swartz, 900 Moreau Dr., Jeffer- 
son City, MO 65101; (314) 681-5533. 

N.Y. Guild of Handweavers. Lecture/workshop 
by Nancy Lyon, Sept. 23-24, at School of Visual 
Arts, 214 E. 21st, NYC. Contact E. Katz, 43-57 
Union St., Flushing, NY 11355; (212) 206-4419. 
Sawmill Center for the Arts. Workshop in Irish 
crochet lacemaking with Judith Brandau, Aug. 11. 
Contact Marilyn Karns, 315 Cowell Ave., Oil City, 
PA 16301; (814) 677-3707. 

Sievers School of Fiber Arts. Week-long classes: 
papermaking, handwoven clothing, machine em- 
broidery & appliqué, basketry, chair caning, sur- 


face design, Aug. 6-Sept. 29. Jackson Harbor Rd., 
Washington Island, WI 54246; (414) 847-2264. 
Spin-Off Autumn Retreat & Workshops. Oct. 
5-8, Kah*Nee*Ta Resort, Warm Springs, OR. SASE 
(45¢): SOAR ’89, Interweave Press, 306 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., Loveland, CO 80537; (803) 669-7672. 
Split Rock Arts Program. Workshops: basketry, 
fabric collage, Aug. 6-12; weaving, feltmaking, 
Aug. 13-19. 306 Wesbrook Hall, 77 Pleasant St., 
S.E., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, MN 
55455; (612) 624-6800. 

Univ. of Wyoming, Cooperative Extension Ser- 
vice. Quilting in the Tetons, 27 workshops (regis- 
ter at show), exhibit, Oct. 1-8, Jackson Hole, WY. 
Box 1708, Jackson, WY 83001; (807) 733-3087. 
Weavers Guild of Minnesota. Getting Down to 
Business, Sept. 5-21. 2402 University Ave., St. 
Paul, MN 55114; (612) 644-3594. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Gulf State Quilting Association. Quilting at 
the Crossroads, Sept. 22-24, at Alexandria Con- 
vention Center, Alexandria, LA. Entry deadline 
Aug. 31. SASE: Beverly Price, River Oaks Square, 
1330 Main, Alexandria, LA 71301. 

Historical Soc. of University City. Quilts for 
All Ages, Oct. 1-Oct. 31, Univ. City Library, St. Louis, 
MO. Entry formsquilts due Sept. 9/Sept. 25. SASE: N. 
Connor, Circle in the Square Quilters, 7480 Cham- 
berlain Ave., St. Louis, MO 63130; (314) 726-4720. 
Textile Arts Ctr. Hats, Helmets, & Headgear, Nov. 
12-Dec. 29. Deadline, Sept. 11. LSASE: TAC, 916 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago, IL 60614, (312) 929-5655. 
Fuller Lodge Art Center. Arts and Artisans, 
Oct. 18-Nov. 12. All media. Slides due Sept. 14. 
FLAC, 2132 Central Ave., Box 790, Los Alamos, NM 
87544, (505) 662-9331. 

The Fashion Group of Detroit. Career and de- 
sign scholarships available to students involved in 
fashion-related area. Deadline, Sept. 15. J. Eckstein, 
Macomb Community College, C-239, 14500 E. 
Twelve Mile Rd., Warren, MI 48093; (313) 445-7167. 
International Textile Design Contest (Tokyo). 
Deadline, Sept. 20 (see “Notes,” p. 12). 

Quilt San Diego. Visions, May 19-July 15, 1990. 
Slides due Sept. 26. LSASE: B. Friedman, QSD, Box 
26902-C, San Diego, CA 92126; (619) 560-9991. 
Univ. of Minnesota, Goldstein Glry. Former 
students of Charlene Burningham are invited to 
enter show, Jan. 14-Mar. 31, 1990. Slides due 
Sept. 30. SASE: B. Flannigan, Dept. of Design, 
Housing, & Apparel, 1985 Buford Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55108. Phone calls to A. Rucker: (612) 927-6231. 
Oatlands Plantation Needlework. Exhibition. 
Items made with a hand-held threaded needle, 
Oct. 138-22. Entries due Oct. 7. Oatlands, Rt. 2, 
Box 352, Leesburg, VA 22075; (703) 777-3174. 
Schweinfurth Memorial Art Center. 1989 
Quilts =Art= Quilts. Juried show, Nov. 4, 1989- 
Jan. 1, 1990. Entry forms due Oct. 13; work due 
Oct. 20. SASE: Quilt Show Coord., SMAC, Box 916, 
Genesee St., Auburn, NY 13021; (315) 255-1553. 
Tactile Architecture IV, open juried quilt exhi- 
bition, Feb. 3-18, 1990. Slides due Oct. 15. SASE: 
S. Shaffer, TA IV, Decatur House, 748 Jackson PIL., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006; (202) 842-0920. 
Central Misouri State Univ. Greater Midwest 
Internatl. V, Jan. 16-Feb. 16. All media. Slides 
due Oct. 20. Contact B. Rothove, CMSU, Art Ctr. 
Glry., Warrensburg, MO 64098; (816) 429-4481. 


CONNECTIONS 

Center for Study of Beadwork. Seeking slides 
for beadwork exhibit at the Renwick Gallery, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., to run 
Aug.-Dec. 1990. Slides due Oct. 2. A. Scherer, CSB, 
Box 13719, Portland, OR 97212; (503) 249-1848. 
Museum Gift Shop. Seeking small functional 
crafts. SASE: Slides, prices, résumé to Adler by De- 
sign, David Adler Cultural Ctr., 1700 N. Milwau- 
kee Ave., Libertyville, IL 60048; (812) 367-0707. 
Textile Network Tours. Fiber artists in major 
cities invited to network with touring sewers. 
Contact Dorothy Cope, Box 1072, Woodinville, 
WA 98072; (206) 487-0675. 
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4 NEW BOOKS! 


LACE NET EMBROIDERY 
by Th. De Dillmont $6.00 


THE ART OF DRAWN WORK 
by Butterick Publishing Co. $11.00 


THE ART OF NETTING 


ed by Jules & Kaethe Kliot $10.00 


THE ART OF HAIR WORK 
by Mark Campbell $16.00 


Add $2.70 P & H per order. Calif res. add sales tax. 
For comple e ca alog of embroidery & lace send: $1.00 


L A C | S 2982 Adeline Street, Dept THA, 


Berkeley, CA $4703 
tel: (415) 843-7178 


Looms, beautifully 
colored yarns, and 
practical handweaving 
accessories from the 
company that makes all 
three. 


‘Or limiian aal(amiiamtite 
name of the dealer 
nearest you. 


CLEAN NEW ZEALAND WOOL 


Premium quality NEW ZEALAND Romney, Coopworth and Perendale fleeces. Each is 
hand selected for you, the serious handspinner. 


We offer the Romney fleece in a number of natural shades, ranging from dark brown 
through to white. The Coopworth and Perendale fleeces are available in white only. 
Packed in 6 lb lots our beautiful white or naturally shaded wool costs the same per 
pound as follows: US$4.45 per Ib for 54 Ibs or more 

US$4.75 per Ib for 12-48 Ibs 

US$5.00 per Ib for 6 Ibs 


Prices include postage, insurance, all documentation and airmail advice when the 
wool is shipped. 


If you would like to examine some examples of the top quality fleeces we export all 
over the world, we will send you obligation free samples at no charge to you. Send 
your name and addctress to: 


Carol and Malcolm Dewe, 
P.O. Box 93, Feilding 5600, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
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THE AMERICAN CLASSIC — 
COLOR CARD. 


Don’t be home without it. 





The American Classic Line™ is proud to offer a 
painter’s palette of fine 100% cotton sheetings for 
creative quiltmakers, clothesmakers, and fiber 
artists. You'll love the superior quality of these fabrics, 
available with a plain or polished finish. Order directly 
from this card by number, or send $5.95 for a full set 
of 4" x 4” studio samples. 
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#7001 White also available 
——EEEEeESSS 








ORDERING INFORMATION: $5.00/YARD W/PLAIN FINISH; $5.50/YARD W/ 
POLISHED FINISH. MINIMUMS: 1/2 YARD PER COLOR. 2 YARDS TOTAL PER 
ORDER. ADD 7.5% FOR SHIPPING AND HANDLING. NY STATE RESIDENTS 
PLEASE ADD APPLICABLE SALES TAX. PERSONAL CHECKS ACCEPTED. VISA 
AND MASTERCARD ACCEPTED ON ORDERS OVER $20. (PLEASE INCLUDE 
EXPIRATION DATE.) WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED. 


Gutcheon Patchworks, Inc. 
584 Broadway, Suite 1101, New York, NY 10012 © Tel: 212-219-9021 
VISIT OUR GALLERY # SHOWROOM « RETAIL SPACE 
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Books 





Needleworkers’ books 


Elizabeth Lee Richter explains why the 
six needlework classics she discusses 
below are worth seeking out, despite 

the many new offerings and reprints, two 
of which are reviewed by Bucky King 
and Ruth Claire Marcus. 


The Art of Crewel Embroidery, by 
Mildred J. Davis, 1962. Out of print, but 
available at libraries, hardcover, 224 pp. 
In the early ’60s, my husband gave me 

a copy of The Art of Crewel Embroidery. 
Suddenly there was more to embroidery 
than decoration on clothing. My life 
hasn’t been the same since. I added 
many new stitches to my repetoire and 
learned that there are almost endless 
variations of chain stitch and that the 
catchstitch that ’d used for years in 
sewing is also an embroidery stitch called 
herringbone. The book’s stitch 

dictionary includes photos of the stitches 
actually worked for clarification. 

Davis’s method of shading with long- 
and-short stitch, always a mystery to the 
novice, works like a charm. Through 
the use of eight practice designs and the 
glossary of design units, Davis also 
covers shading with buttonhole stitch and 
with line stitches, such as chain, coral 
knot, and outline. The glossary of design 
units is huge. There are 35 suggestions 
for filling small leaves alone! Medium and 
large leaves, tendrils, stems and 
branches, mounds, berries and acorns, 
flowers and fruit, insects, and birds and 
animals are covered equally well. 

This book taught me the basics of choosing 
and using color and that shading 
doesn’t necessarily mean lighter and 
darker values of one color—it can also 
mean grading from one color to another. I 
haven't come upon another book that 
spells out how to use color so clearly. 
After 25 years, this is still my favorite 
book on traditional crewel embroidery. 


Inspiration for Embroidery, by 
Constance Howard. B.T. Batsford, 1966, 
hardcover. Reprinted by Charles T. 
Branford Co., Box 41, Newton Centre, MA 
02159; 1985, $15.50, softcover, 240 pp. 
Among my English needlework books, 
this is the one I refer to most. It’s divided 
into five sections. The first section 

deals with sources of inspiration, starting 
with a discussion of developing awareness: 
taking time to observe the patterns and 
shapes found in familiar objects— 
brickwork, wrought iron, fur, shells, 
reptile skins—or looking for photos in 
newspapers and magazines, which might 
provide inspiration when studied with 
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a view toward seeing patterns. The choice 
of materials or type of embroidery can 
also be considered sources of inspiration, 
the limitations in each case helping to 
narrow the possibilities. For instance, 
even-weave fabrics suggest building up 
stitch patterns by counting the threads; 
coarse fabrics and thick or nubby 
threads suggest rich texture. 

Almost half the book is on design. To 
encourage experiment in design planning, 
Howard suggests exercises, such as 
working with patterned fabrics like those 
with stripes, checks, and dots. One 
exercise directs the reader to move 
around objects—matchsticks, drinking 
straws, and strings—on a background until 
pleasing arrangements result. These 
can be traced around or pasted down for 
future reference. This leads finally to 
experimenting with hand embroidery or a 
combination of hand and machine 
embroidery to see how many variations are 
possible. Each subject heading is treated 
in the same hands-on way, a feature that 
makes this book very valuable, as 
nothing can teach as well as doing. 

The section on texture, color, and 
tone is brief but straightforward. In one 
simple paragraph, Howard lifts the 
discussion of color head and shoulders 
above the majority. She states, “With 
the right tones, proportions and 
surfaces of colour any schemes work,” 
explaining this statement in depth and 
suggesting exercises using a 
variety of materials to allow the 
principles to be experienced firsthand. 

The last two sections deal with 
designing needlework for specific purposes. 
A description of the characteristics of 
almost every known type of embroidery 
and the most effective ways to handle 
them is followed by the treatment of 
embroidery on clothing, household and 
ecclesiastical items, etc. 

The text is profusely illustrated with 
drawings and photos of sources of 
inspiration, exercises and experimental 
work, how-to’s and ideas, and finished 
work, most in close-ups or details so 
that the working can be studied. 
Throughout, Howard encourages 
experimentation and creativity and never 
gives the impression that rigid formulas 
must be followed once the basic 
principles of design and suitability of 
purpose have been mastered. 


Embroidery Design, by Enid Mason. 
Charles T. Branford Co., Box 41, Newton 
Centre, MA 02159; 1969, $12.50, 
hardcover, 128 pp. 

This book supplements Inspiration for 
Embroidery. Approximately one-fourth of 


it focuses on developing designs from 
folded and cut paper. For instance, paper 
that’s folded accordion-style and cut 
out may be used as a border or a band 
design in appliqué. Other cut-paper 
ideas involve cutting up a square, 
rectangle, or circle and then exploding 
or rearranging all the pieces until a 
pleasing and balanced effect is achieved. 
Of the other ideas presented, the ones 
I find most useful are those based on 
natural forms, such as flowers and 
shells. A page of repeat designs developed 
from potato prints is also useful. Other 
suggestions are ink blots, manipulating 
string, doodling, and direct development 
of design, using one or two stitches and 
varied threads. Here and there, 
embroideries or sketches of ideas show 
how designs can be developed from the 
various methods. The text is minimal—a 
few sentences accompany the suggestions. 
The ideas can be used by anyone 
regardless of age or level of art training. 


Embroidery Stitches, by Barbara Snook. 
St. Martin’s Press, 175 Fifth Ave., NY, NY 
10010; 1986, $9.95, softcover, 128 pp. 
Originally published as Needlework 
Stitches, this is my favorite stitch 
dictionary. There are 370 stitches 
covering all types of embroidery. Almost 
half the book is taken up by surface 
and surface filling stitches—the most 
important to me. The stitches are 
arranged alphabetically, and some are 
cross-referenced. A stitch is usually 
cross-referenced because it forms the 
foundation for another stitch due toa 
slight variation in working. It may also be 
cross-referenced so it can be compared 
with another stitch that is worked 
similarly but that has a very different 
effect. For instance, dot stitch is cross- 
referenced with seeding in the section 
on filling stitches because it can be used 
as a light filling. Twisted chain stitch is 
cross-referenced with coral stitch because 
the only differences in working are the 
spacing and the angle of the needle as it 
picks up the fabric. Many of the simpler 
stitches are shown with variations. 
Buttonhole has 16; chain has 22. 
Among the surface filling stitches are 
solid and open pattern stitches, such as 
basket filling, back-stitched trellis, 
darning-stitch variations, and cloud 
filling. There are a number of detached 
fillings. Laidwork, which is satin stitch 
worked entirely on the surface of the 
fabric and tied down with couched 
patterns, is covered well, and basic 
open couched filling is also included. 
Canvas work (needlepoint) and 
drawn-fabric stitches are the other two 
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First Quality Mill Ends 
Yarn Surprise Pack 
You save 50% to 75% 
Choose a stylish 10 lb. assortment of excellent yarns 
on cones in mixed colors and fibers, including cottons. 
All suitable for garments. Selection is based on your 


application. Send $39.95 + $4 post. per 10 Ib. pack. 
a Choose pack: #1—machine knitting. 





#2—weaving, #3—hand knitting. 







Mary Lue's 
Knitting World 
101 W. Broadway, St. Peter, MN 56082 


~ W EASY 
> LEARNING 
VIDEO 


MACHINE KNITTING 
VIDEOS & WORKBOOKS 


KNITTING SERIES e 
(FOR JAPANESE MACHINES) 


e THE PASSAP TUTORIAL SERIES e 
The String Slinger 


P.O. BOX 23272 
CHATTANOOGA, TN 37422 
(615) 843-0272 


CANADA USA 


P.O. BOX 5235, Stn. B 
VICTORIA BC V8R6N4 
(604) 598-7508 














The only VERTICAL QUILT FRAME 


SO new it's patented” 
Takes almost no floor space. 
Displays & stores Quilt during or 
ov after Quilting. All Quilts 
up to 120"long; no basting. 
Handy for small items too. 
$225. 
Rucker Rack™ 
1547 S. Virginia St., #7 
Reno, NV _ 89502 
hie (702) 329-5544 
pping Continental US. *US Pat.#4,736,535__ 





¥ AR Ni Ss FROM EVERYWHERE e FOR EVERYTHING 
L © © IVI S FLOOR e TAPESTRY e TABLE ¢ NAVAJO 


SPINNING WHEELS and SUPPLIES 
Spindles « carders e fleece e other fibers e weaving accessories « books 
e@e8 


PENOLETON FABRIC CRAFT SCHOOL 


Handweaving and Spinning Instruction « Write for brochure 


ue emdloton, SHOP 


HANDWEAVING STUDIO 
P.O. BOX 233 Jordan Rd. © Sedona e Arizona 86336 * 602/282-3671 


Angust/September 1989 
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A new book by LOIS ERICSON... $15. 


Adding the technique of pleating can take the fabric out of the ordinary into a new dimension 





TEXTURE. A CLOSER LOOK $22.00 

eee pue 200 photos, 16 pgs of color. 
Manipuate, create textured surfaces 
from ordinary material. 


DESIGN & SEW IT YOURSELF...$15.00 
A workbook for creative clothing. 


BELTS.. WAISTED SCULPTURE $12.00 


An idea book of more than 50 belts. 
FABRICS. RECONSTRUCTEO $14.00 

176 pgs., 80 photos each an example PRINT IT YOURSELF $7.00 

of fabric manipulation. Fabric Painting. 
Ask for these titles at your fabric store or: Send check or MO to: 

LOIS ERICSON - Box 1680 - Tahoe City, CA 95730 
P&H $2.50 for 1 to 4 books. U.S. funds 
Cal. res. add 6% - Wholesale 12 or more 40% off 














<< 











For more information contact nearest Distributor or: 


JARY INC. 


8562 KATY FREEWAY, SUITE 154 
HOUSTON, TX 77024 


= (713) 465-2515 
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largest sections in the book. In 
drawn-fabric work, the working thread 

is wrapped around groups of warp or weft 
threads in the fabric. It is then 

drawn up tightly to compress the fabric 
threads, forming lacy patterns. 
Traditionally, both techniques are 
worked by counted thread on even-weave 
fabrics, but they can also be worked 

on fabrics that aren’t even weave if the 
weave can be seen clearly and is a 

bit loose. 

The diagrams for working the stitches 
are only as detailed as necessary, and the 
accompanving text, describing the 
working of the stitch or suggesting uses 
for it, is brief, making the book 
compact and easy to browse through. 
Many times I’ve been stuck for the right 
stitch or technique to use somewhere; 
just by flipping through this book, I’ve 
found exactly what I needed. 


Pulled Thread Embroidery, by Moyra 
McNeill, 1971. Out of print, but available 
at libraries, hardcover, 207 pp. 
Pulled thread embroidery is another 
name for drawn-fabric embroidery. The 
stitch-dictionary section of Pulled 
Thread Embroidery contains both a 
detailed diagram for the working 
method and a photo of each stitch. The 
diagrams are especially good for 
teaching the more complicated patterns, 
and the photos show the finished 
effect, Which is useful if you’re searching 
for a pattern to fill a specific need. The 
patterns are grouped by working method, 
starting with the easiest ones, which 
are based on satin stitch, and progressing 
to the more difficult ones, based on the 
Greek cross. 

The second half of the book is 
devoted to designing, emphasizing ways to 
combine stitch patterns to form 
borders or create entire designs. Working 
the patterns irregularly for greater 
interest—on even-weave fabrics—is also 
considered. Using cut-paper shapes and 
simplifying natural forms are other 
methods of designing for pulled thread 
embroidery, which lends itself naturally 
to geometric designs. There are 
photos of several very creative works 
that combine pulled thread with surface 
embroidery, drawn thread, appliqué, 
knitting, fringing, cutaways, and padded 
or raised shapes. 

The important techniques of 
finishing include mitering a corner; 
decorative ways to secure hems; several 
edgings to be used with or without a hem; 
and a lovely, lacy fringed edging. The 
book concludes with a short history of 
pulled work. 
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Creative Appliqué, by Beryl] Dean, 

1970. Out of print, but available at 
libraries, casebound, 104 pp. 

What makes Bery] Dean’s Creative 
Appliqué so exciting for me is the way in 
which appliqués are combined with 
creative stitchery to produce works of art. 
The first chapter deals with design and 
color as they relate to applique, and the 
next three chapters progress naturally 
through discussions of suitable fabrics, 
the simple equipment needed, using 
embroidery frames and mounting the 
work into the various types, and six 
methods of transferring the design. 

From there on, Dean takes us 
step-by-step through the creation ofa 
work in applique from the design process 
to finishing and mounting. She gives 
advice on techniques to use when 
durability is a major factor and 
provides suggestions for handling 
intricate shapes, combining opaque and 
transparent materials, padding, and using 
hand and machine embroidery. 

Perhaps the best advice I’ve ever read 
is that given by Dean in this book: 

“You should never allow technique to 
become an end in itself, or place 

too much reliance upon following a 
formula instead of letting the 
imagination work and using common 
sense.” —Elizabeth Lee Richter 


Needleweaving, by Edith John. B.T. 
Batsford, London. Distributed by David 
& Charles, North Pomfret, VT 05053; 
1987, softcover, $15.95, 88 pp. (originally 
published in 1970). 

In this book, Edith John illustrates the 
technique of needleweaving as a creative 
tool, rather than as a technique taught 
to produce a given result. Because this 
book appeared at the same time that kit 
teaching by the Embroiderers’ Guild of 
America was first taking firm hold, the 
original 1970 hardcover edition was not 
well received in the U.S. 

Since needleweaving is a very old 
technique, both in tapestry and stitchery, 
there’s a brief history, followed by a 
contemporary approach, including 
buttonhole stitch and the various fabrics, 
threads, and kinds of techniques that are 
possible. It is to John’s credit that she 
shows few pieces in their entirety and 
uses fine photos to illustrate various 
creative techniques. Her instructions for 
executing the techniques in the photos 
are excellent. She briefly covers 
techniques for church, domestic, and 
costume decoration, but today the work 
looks dated. 

Regretfully, the first hardcover 
edition was “discovered” in libraries in 


the late ’70s by well-known American 
stitchers who latched on to it and slavishly 
copied from it, producing a wealth of 
mixed media, some rather sloppy work. 
While out of print, the book was also 
used for numerous workshops. 

For those willing to give up the kit 
stvle of embroidery, this book is a real 
value. Unfortunately, however, the list 
of U.S. suppliers was not updated for the 
1987 edition. Moreover, many of the 
photo-illustrated techniques have become 
trite and relegated to “fad stitchery,” 
although one can still learn a great deal 
from them. —Bucky King 


The Stitches of Creative Embroidery, 
by Jacqueline Enthoven, Schiffer 
Publishing Co., West Chester, PA; 1987, 
$19.95, softcover, 212 pp. (origmally 
published in 1964). 

The revised and enlarged edition of 
Jacqueline Enthoven’s 1964 classic will 
be received with enthusiasm and 
excitement by anyone interested in plying 
a needle decoratively. Enthoven, a 
graduate of the Sorbonne, has 

collected embroidery stitches all 

her life. 

In the present edition, earlier photos 
and illustrations have been enlarged. The 
details of stitchery in the photos are 
therefore easier to see, and the drawings 
of the stitches are easier to follow. 
There are also over 100 new illustrations. 

Enthoven begins with suggestions 
and encouragement: where to find 
inspiration; the invaluableness of 
samplers; how to choose threads, 
materials, needles, and colors; how to 
transfer designs; and how to keep an 
embroidery notebook. The meat of her 
book is the “how-to” of making stitches. 
She divides embroidery stitches into 
five types: flat, looped, chained, 
knotted, and couched, or laid work. 
Even the novice will recognize 
some—the cross-stitch and the chain 
stitch, for example. And the variations— 
oh the variations! 

A final section on creating with 
stitches includes borders, geometric 
shapes and variations, and ideas 
for the home, for clothing, 
and for edgings. I was inspired to 
reorganize my threads, fill in 
the gaps in my palette, and start a new 
piece. —Ruth Claire Marcus 


About the reviewers: Elizabeth Lee 
Richter holds a B.A. in art and art 
history and advanced certification in 
surface stitchery. Bucky King is a well- 
known lacemaker. Ruth Clatre Marcus 
is a frequent contributor to Threads. 
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Needle Arts 


¢ 


*CRUISE TO MEXICO: 
7 Days January 6, 1990 
From °990 


Smocking, 
Heirloom sewing 
by hand or machine, 
Embroidery and Tatting 


Beginner, Intermediate and Advanced 
Featuring 
Jane Mixer, Carol Ahles, 
Margaret Pierce, 
Harvie Ann Cox, 

Julia Golson, Mildred Turner, 
Kathy McMakin and others. 
Now you can combine your love of 
the needle arts with a dream 
vacation on the incredible Costa 
Riviera and even bring your spouse 

along (if you want to). 


1-800-343-8894 
HARBOR TRAVEL 
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Personalized Quality LABELS 
Printed in Black with Red Border on White Cotton. 
TO SEW INTO THE LOVELY THINGS YOU MAKE 
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Actual Size 2 1/2" x 1 1/16" 
Prices 40/$5.75 - 70/$7.75 - 100/$9.75 


(prices are for one name and one style only) 


Eee 
NAME TAPES for Schools, Camps or Homes 
pate! 0.4.0, saree”. : 
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ceeeegeieee ces ‘ ¢ style 1 sew only 
=% BOBBY SM seen; 100 Name Tapes $4.00 
a PO ee 200 Name Tapes $6.00 
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Please enclose self-addressed stamped envelope 
(2 postage stamps for 70 or more labels) 
Enclose check or M.O. 
Canadian residents, enclose M.O. in U.S. funds 
IDENT-IFY LABEL CORP. Dept. 61 
P.O. Box 204, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 11214 
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FABRIC rset ceNice | 


Silk Discount Prices 
Silk Scarves | 


Cotton Fabric 




















Garments for dyeing | | | 3307 Walden Ave., Depew, NY 14043 
Phone: 716-688-7100 
FREE CATALOG Enclosed: $1.00 for Brochure, Samples. 

Call Toll Free | Name 

(800) 542-5227 or Lh t deacaze 

in Calif. call (415) 456-7657 ! | - 
DHARMA TRADING CO.} | 1°" 

P.O. Box 916, San Rafael, CA 94915 j State Zip 
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Fiber-arts 
membership associations 
by Bobbi A. McRae 


For almost any area within the fiber 

arts, there’s at least one group devoted to 
it. These groups provide information to 
the public, but for their members they do 
much more than just answer questions. 
Here’s a list of some of the more prominent 
fiber-arts membership associations. 
Please send a SASE when writing. Note 
that all information is current as of 

press time, but is subject to change. 


American Needlepoint Guild, Ine. 
Clare Adelson, President 

Box 241208 

Memphis, TN 38124-1208 

The ANG was founded to develop 
awareness of the art of canvas 
embroidery, or needlepoint. 
Membership benefits include a 
subscription to Needle Pointers, which 
contains articles, charted designs, and 
guild information. The ANG sponsors a 
seminar with workshops by nationally 
recognized instructors and a judged 
show of members’ works. It also offers 
correspondence courses. Dues are $23. 


American Quilt Study Group 

Candice McCann, Executive Director 

833 Market St., Suite 620 

San Francisco, CA 94103 

(415) 495-0163 

The AQSG is dedicated to uncovering 

the history of quiltmaking in America and 
supports research into the history of 
quilts and related textiles. It sponsors an 
annual seminar for the presentation of 
research papers, published in its journal 
Uncoverings. The group also publishes 

a newsletter, Blanket Statements, and 
serves as a consultant to anyone needing 
quilt-related information. Dues are $20. 


The American Sewing Guild 

Edie von Kamecke, National Director 

Box 50976 

Indianapolis, IN 46250 

(317) 845-9128 

The ASG, a nonprofit volunteer 
organization under the guidance of the 
American Home Sewing Association, is 
made up of both beginning and advanced 
members who are interested in sharing 
and improving their sewing skills. It has 
73 chapters and over 11,000 members. 
The ASG offers newsletters covering new 
products and techniques, news of 
fashion trends, educational articles, book 
reviews, sewing hints, etc., and 

sponsors workshops, fashion shows, fairs, 
and classes. Dues are $20. 


Center for the History of 

American Needlework 

Mary Ann Geiger, Executive Director 

Box 359 

Valencia, PA 16059 

(412) 586-5325 

CHAN exists to document and preserve 
American needlework. It publishes books, 
pamphlets, bibliographies, patterns, 

and a quarterly newsletter. Slides, tapes, 
and other media are available for sale 

or rental. Members receive the newsletter, 
discounts on CHAN publications, and 
needlework bibliographies, and they have 
free use of the library, which contains 
over 3,000 offerings on needlework and 
textile history, available for on-site use 
by artists and researchers. Dues are $15. 


Embroiderers’ Guild of America 

Dixie A. Lehrmitt, Executive Director 
339 W. Broadway, Suite 100 

Louisville, KY 40202 

(502) 589-6956 

The EGA has over 300 chapters and 
25,000 members. It is dedicated to 
“fostering the highest standards of 
excellence in the practice of the art of 
embroidery through an active program 
of education and study.” It maintains a 
3,000-volume library, along with a 
collection of rare and antique books and 
embroideries. Local chapters hold 
workshops, classes, lectures and “stitch-ins.” 
The EGA sponsors regional exhibits, 
competitions, and the annual National 
EGA Seminar. Members can avail 
themselves of correspondence courses, 
and they receive Needle Arts, a 
quarterly magazine featuring articles on 
technique, historical and ethnic 
subjects, and profiles of contemporary 
embroidery artists. Dues are $19. 


Handweavers’ Guild of America 

Janet H. Hutson, Development Director 
120 Mountain Ave., Suite 101B 
Bloomfield, CT 06002 

(203) 242-3577 

The HGA is the leading professional 
organization for weavers, spinners, and 
dyers, but it also supports many other 
fiber arts. It has numerous local chapters 
and sponsors Certificates of Excellence 
in Handweaving and Spinning, as well as 
the biennial Convergence conference, 
where well-known fiber artists and 
instructors give seminars and classes 
on all aspects of the fiber arts. Members 
receive a subscription to Shuttle, 
Spindle & Dyepot, a quarterly full-color 
magazine that contains exhibition 
reviews, profiles of artists, articles on 
techniques, and book and product 
reviews. Dues are $25. 


The Knitting Guild of America 

Carol S. Wigginton, President 

Box 1606 

Knoxville, TN 37901 

(615) 524-2401 

TKGA, with over 40 local guilds in 25 
states, provides information and 
education to hand- and machine- 
knitters who want to advance the quality 
of their work. Members receive 

Cast On (five annual issues), the guild’s 
official journal, which features designs 
and articles by members, some of 
whomare nationally known authors and 
designers. The guild sponsors a 

national design competition, seminars, 
and conventions. Dues are $18. 


National Standards Council of 
American Embroiderers 

Jane Feinberg, Post Office Secretary 
Box 8578 

Northfield, IL 60093 

(312) 256-1497 

The NSCAE is a nonprofit educational 
organization dedicated to promoting the 
art of needlework. Membership benefits 
include a subscription to The Flying 
Needle, a quarterly journal containing 
articles on embroidery techniques, 
profiles of artists, and exhibit and 
product news. It maintains a lending 
library of over 1,000 volumes on a 
variety of needlework techniques, a slide 
library, a directory of embroidery and 
textile collections in the U.S., anda 
correspondence school. The council 
also holds a biennial exhibit, “Needle 
Expressions.” Dues are $20. 


The Surface Design Association 
Melinda Taylor-Ross, Executive Secretary 
4111 Lincoln Blvd., Suite 426 

Marina del Rey, CA 90292 

(213) 392-2274 

The SDA serves the needs of artists, 
designers, and teachers who work in 
textile and surface design. Its full-color 
quarterly, Surface Design Journal, 
features articles on innovative 
surface-design techniques and profiles 
of surface designers and fiber artists. The 
association maintains a library of 
information on textiles, dyes, and related 
subjects, as well as a slide library. 

It sponsors national and regional 
conferences. Dues are $35. 


Bobbi A. McRae of Austin, TX, is the 
author of The Fabric and Fiber Sourcebook 
(The Taunton Press, 1989), The 
Fiberworks Directory of Self-Published 
Books on the Fiber Arts (Fiberworks 
Publications, 1988), and The Fiberworks 
Source Book (Betterway, 1985). 
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SUPER FOR BLOCKING KNIT AND WOVEN FIBERS | 


First and still the finest Made in the U.S.A., the Jiffy The Origina / 


Made in U.S.A. since 1940 Steamer will give you years of 
J mf 
| | 















dependable performance. 


@ Five times faster 
than ironing 

@ Can’t scorch the 
finest materials 





if } © Compact, lightweight, rolls STEAMER 
| on casters 
HH / e New, longer-lasting solid 
he brass J-2 heating unit virtually 
Aa impossible to burn out z 
AI ia @ Automatic shut-off J-2 $149.00 
ie | if thermostat plus $5.00 p/h 
; | id e New Noryl© steam head, E 
f lighter weight and cool-to-the- J 3 $208.00 
, | touch aan steam plus $5.00 p/h 
| head optional .- 2 
@ J-2 features 1-gallon clear Crafts Unlimited 
& - plastic, shatterproo : 
2 i at“ | water bottle ae 4986 Warwick 
ey ) e J-3 features dual thermostat . 
ee and built-in tank of #304 Memphis, TN 38117 
er Td 1 stainless steel (901) 682-2358 


_Tenn. residents add 7-3/4% sales tax. Terms Cash or C.O.D. 












SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 
“ KNITTING VIDEOS 


| with 
Elizabeth Zimmermann & Meg Swansen 

KNITTING WORKSHOP 6 fis; 3 cassettes; as seen on PBS-TV; $97 ppd. 

F or the accompanying hardcover book, add $12.50. ($14.50 if ordering the book only.) 

KNITTING GLOSSARY 4 firs; 2 cassettes & guide booklet; $68.75 ppd 
PIE ARE SQUARE SHAWL 30 min; 2 shawls. $20ppd (+ WG#38, $1.50) 
HOODED ARAN COAT 60 min; $28.50 ppd (+ WG#39, add $1.50) 

}5 KNITTED DICKEYS 30 min; $21.50 ppd (+ WG #40, add $1.50) 

| ANORWEGIAN PULLOVER 60min; $28.50 ppd (+ WG#41, add $2.) 

All videos in VHS format only; available from SCHOOLHOUSE PRESS 

6899 Cary Bluff, Pittsville, WI 54466 (715) 884-2799 

















BOOKS on DESIGNING, 
GRADING and TAILORING 


ATTENTION 
Excellent Material for Teachers and Students. 
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‘e%))6=6M ASTER 
DESIGNERS 
SYSTEM 





Books on ladies’ and men’s designing, 
grading, tailoring, repairing, also on shirt 
drafting and grading. Write for free booklets 
describing these books. 







| Designung fiomens 
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il Childrens Garments 


MASTER DESIGNER, Dept T-9 
343 So. Dearbom St. Chicago, Illinois 60604 
Tel. (312) 922-9075 














All wool yarns for rugs, 
tapestries, clothing, home 
furnishings - whatever you 
weave or knit. Carded wool in 
natural and dyed colors for 
handspinning and felt making. 


VVILDIE YARNS 


3737 Main Street 
Philadelphia PA 19127 Dept. T 





Send $5.00 
for samples. 
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Newton's | 
Sleigh-Ride 
Gloves | 
to Knit 










To order: 

Send $4.50 
plus $1 S&H to 
Threads 

Box 35d5Knit2 
Newtown, CT 
06470 
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BRItTtany 
KNITTING NEEDLES AND CROCHET HOOKS 
NOT JUST FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 







The most beautiful thing about BRITTANY needles is the way they work! 


Consistent Quality — Produced by one American craftsman using the 
finest Eastern Black Walnut. 

Warmth — Wood will not drain heat away from sensitive fingers. 
Strength — Black Walnut is superior to other hardwoods in tensile and 
weight bearing strength. 

Smoothness — That only handfinishing can provide. 

Silence — No annoying clicking or ringing. 

Stability — Walnut’s superior stability maintains size and prevents 
warping. 

Unconditional guarantee. 


BRIttany Company 


3461 BIG CUT ROAD, PLACERVILLE CA 95667 916-626-3835 
dealer inquiries invited 
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Marketplace 


The Original 


‘Knitting Needle Box 


A GREAT GIFT FOR ANY KNITTER 
@ Neatly stores your straight & circular needles. 
' ® Natural, Handsome Wood Cabinet. 
y @ Plenty of room for scissors, gauges, 
' markers, stitch holders, and more! 
\ @ Ready to use. No assembly. 
@ Full, money-back guarantee. 
@ Beautiful as is but ready for your 


DOS TEJEDORAS 


FIBER ARTS PUBLICATIONS 


KNITTING BOOKS 
WEAVING BOOKS 
ETHNIC FIBER ARTS 


MISES DN BRI HS 


Drape your home elegantly at factory-direct prices with our 
10’ wide heavy textured cotton fabrics. Perfect for custom- 


= bs Mal iguch —etanin a aat oe made draperies or Do-It-Yourself projects, with no seams to Send large SASE for catalog 
F e ee & P 6 sew or show. (Check out our close-stocking FAN PLEAT 
uf stenciling. tenall dlbnc alse. aaeal t nl ; Pont 757 Raymond Avenue Dept. A 
Atlasti mmattracive organized system!] Fabric also ideal for wall covering, upholstery, 
Lyre. : bedspreads, tablecloths, clothing, etc. St. Paul, MN 55114 (612) 646-7445 
home for all your needles and supplies. 
| - ; The Original Knitting Needle Box is ¢ WASHABLE * SUN-ROT RESISTANT * NON-ALLERGENIC 
| re ud ? compact (8%”" wide x 6” high x 15” long) 
| and suits any decor. A great gift for any Send $2.00 for catalog & swatches to: 
TERE: Wa knitter, including yourself! neon Dept. Le 7 ee ° ° 
i 7 * Ventura, 006- we 40 ! im = 
$58, postage paid (U.S. Only ae az) < entra, CA 0ertz78 =] | Hard-to-find notions 
ome 5 sae 
| 1h... Au : Full Refund if not Completely Satisfied. 


Send check or money order to: 


The Original Knitting Needle Box ™ 


P.O. Box 397, Dept. T11 @ Peterborough, NH 03458 


a eae 


: Coned Yarns 
acrylic, wool, cotton, blends, New 
dress yarn. More than 200 samples - 
$10 credited to first $50 order. 
Also New dealers wanted in MD, 
DE, VA, W. VA, NC, SC & KY 
Send Tax # and business card 
with SASE for dealer information 


Concord Yarn Bar 


4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


_| at hard-to-find savings. 


We've culled the marketplace for hun- 
dreds of notions that really work - that 
save you time and give your sewing 
projects a professionally finished look. 
They’re in our new catalog, chock full of 
values for the home and professional 
sewer. 


To get your catalog, send $1 to 
The Perfect Notion, 


566 Hoyt St, NSIS 
SINGER‘ 2210) 


Darien, Ct. 06820 
MICRO-COMPUTER FREE ARM 


ICELANDIC WOOL SWEATER KITS 


Aran, Cashmere, 
Icelandic, Merino, 
Norwegian, Shetland, 
/~ Silk & Cotton 
di Skeins and Cones 
For free 
information write: 
AURA 
Box 602-TH 
Derby Line, VT 05830 











SPINNING WHEELS & LOOMS 
































THE FOLD 


BOX 160 CHASKA,MN 55318 
1-800-777-FOLD Tues. - Fri. 9 - 5 


Only $549 


Brand New Machines 
4% sales tax for 


Books, Patrick Green Carders, Ashf ord, VERDon Ores ONLY 
Louet, Pipy, Schacht, Harrisville, Glimakra. 


Most Orders Shipped 
within 48 hours 


BEADED EARRINGS 


An Instruction Bookiet 
for 10 styles 

of beaded earrings, 
from simple to 
comptex. 


Allearrings Pictured ||! 
In full color. 
$4.95 + 65¢ postage | 
SHERWOOD DESIGNS 


P.O. Box 2106 
Lakeside, CA 92040 


Calif. Residents add 6% tax 
Wholesale inquires welcome. 


Fleece, Natural Fibers, and Accessories. 
Quality products. Call or write for a new 
revised catalog. $1.00 credited to first order. 


Send 2 A.S.E. 108 class schedule. 








ULTRALOCK® from only $299 


® A Trademark of SINGER 
SINGER SAVINGS ON ALL MODELS 
a CALL ABOUT KNITTERS 


eee 
Sewin’ in Vermont 
84 Concord Ave. St. Johnsbury, VT 05819 
CALL TOLL FREE 1 (800) 451-5124 
Vermont Residents Call 1-748-3803 
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BEGINNER LACE KITS: (all postpaid) 


BOBBIN LACE $29.50 NEEDLELACE $8.50 

BATTENBERG $8.50 CARRICKMACROSS $8.50 

TATTING $9.50 TENERIFFE $16.50 
TAMBOUR (Coggeshall} $24.00 


BEGGARS’ LACE 
Dept. THD 
P.O. Box 17263 
Denver, CO 80217 
(303) 722-5557 


@ QUILTING SUPPLIES 

AUSH TODAY’ 

oO] Hundreds of beautiful 100% Cotton Print & 
Solid ordering swatches & catalog of Quilting 
Supplies $400 | 

OC Destgner Fabric Ordering Swatches 4 catalog 
of Quilting Supplies $4.00 

© Catalog of hard to find Quilting Supplies. «its, 
books and videos $10 

C) Brochure of handcrafted Quilts 


Your Definitive Source of Fabrics 
& Textile Products to Dye, Paint, 
Decorate or Sew 
TESTFABRICS, INC. 

e Woven & Knit Piece Goods of: 


Cotton, Linen, Silk, Rayon, Wool, 
Synthetics & Blends 


e Silk Scarves & Items To Decorate 
e Services In Sourcing And Mfg. 
e Small Orders, Special & Export 
Orders, COD’s, MC/VISA Accepted 
Free Catalog: 


P.O. Box 420, Dept. T 

Middlesex, NJ 08846 

USA 201-469-6446 
Fax: 201-469-1147 





$100 
The Quilt Patch 


#08 Br q7ram ol Jeoi &§& Waar Pen 


Complete Lacemaking 
Catalog - $2 (refundable) 


MEDIAEVAL MISCELLANEA 
7006-T Raleigh Rd., (703) 
Annandale, VA 22003 354-7711 


Patterns for historical clothing, chain- 
mail t-shirts, almost 200 reproductions 

of authentic jewelry from the Middle 
| Ages & Renaissance, and more. Catalog 




















Black Sheep Knitting 
133 Cherry Street | 
Black Mountain, N.C. 28711 
704-669-2802 








All natural fibers/arge selection of knitting books 
Inox knitting needles/call or write for free catalog. 
10% discount on orders over $100. | 

















$1.50, dealer inquiries welcome. 


86 Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 


IMPORTED YARNS 


DOMESTIC & 


KALEIDOSCOPE 


Discount Designer Yarns 


Designer & manufacturer of: 
- The Rio Grande Wheel® 

- The Rio Grande Loom® 

- Hand-dyed 


at up to 40% off retail! 
Natural Fibers Our Specialty 
$6.00 (refundable) for over 200 samples 
16 Church St., Belfast, ME 04915 


ty 


The 
| complete 
weaver’s, and 

spinner’s supply shop. 
Gorgeous yarns 
for knitters. 
Send $1 for complete catalog 


216 North Pueblo Rd. 


Taos, NM 87571 (505-758-0433) Natural Yarns 


For 
Weaving & Knitting 
Sample cards and price lists — $5.00 


Refundable on first order. 


2723 COLTSGATE RD. - DEPT. T 
CHARLOTTE, NC 28211 
(704) 366-6091 














Cone Yarns 
Mill ends & standard stock 


Mohairs, acrylics, cottons 
and blends. 
Wholesale inquiries welcome. 


® SpringBrook Yarns 
P.O. Box 122 | | 


Uxbridge, MA 01569 
508-943-9542 


di an in STORE 
11 So. 3th Street 


Columbia, Missouri 65201 
Tel. 314-442-5413 


Hos DS RLS MG 


$3.00 


Patsy B 
“18 Schanck Read 
Holmdel, NJ°07733 
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Catalog, $2.00 


Supplies for Weavers, Spinners and Knitters 


Many books on coverlets. 


SEWING SAMPLER 


We have Kaffe Fassett & Rowan 
knitting kits at discount prices 
For color photos & price list, send $7.25 

Regular yarn samples of over 60 fantastic 

yarns — $3.00 set 

Spinning fibers—$3.00 
Catalog~-$1.00 
THE FIBER STUDIO 
9 Foster Hill Rd./Box 637 
Henniker, NH 03242 
603-428-7830 
(Open Tues-Sat. 10-4) 





ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY NEWSLETTER 


INNOVATIVE IDEAS 
FOR WOMEN WHO SEW 











Devoted entirely to fashion sewing, focus is on current design trends in 


| 
| 
| 
| 
, i) : ready-to-wear, with complete instructions for duplicating these looks: 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


pattern info, illustrations, designer techniques. PLUS mail order sources, 
book reviews, fitting, tips not included in pattern instructions, product 
information and more! Eight big pages every month! 


DON’T MISS AN ISSUE 
12 issues - $17.00 -- 24 issues - $37.00 
Sample issue - $2.00 


THE SEWING SAMPLER 


PO Box 39, Dept TH 
Springfield, MN 56087 


RUBBER STAMPS! 


Order 












HOOKED RUG CATALOG} $ 


Over 100 Original Bitmitive Patterns b 











Flower Basket, Honey Bee 
Bridal Wreath. Bear Paw. 
Flying Geese, Wild 
Rose, School House 






women Ss 


$4.50 each ppd. $75 
Stamp Pad, $3.25 men’s $90 
4-Color Prism Pad, $5.50 child's $45 


Bridal Wreath patternonly $6 


') For more information and sample cards, 
send $1 and SASE. 

Please specify size when ordering. if 
not completely satisfied, return it within 
two weeks for full refund. 


SASE for Catalog 


Folkwear Pattern * Books * Unusual Gifts 
Fine Fabrics for Quits & Wearable Art 


JOSEPHS CHAT 


26 Main St., Peterborough, NH 03458 
Mon-Sat 10-5:30 (603)924-6683 





| creative sweaters for creative people 
— §320 Ravenna Ave. NE_ Seattle, WA 98105 


August/September 1989 
































Historic 
Patterns 
worth your 
time and 
talent. 


Pattern 
Catalog 
$5.00 


Hrite or call 
(GIG) 245-9456 
fits 


FREE 
INFORMATION 


P.O. Box 7587, Grand Rapids, MI 49510 


Handspun Kid mohair yarns 

merino/sitk, wools e& other blends Natural e& hand-dyed 

Hand-dyed millspun yarns 
solids/rainbows - special blends 

ep E LSASE for info $10 for yarn samples 


PO. SSTT 
ah sped 
(802)387-520 






























WOLF FORM COMPANY, INC. 
39 West 19th Street, New York, NY 10011 (212) 255-4508 
Designers ® Manufacturers 
Patentees Of Garment Model Forms 
People Come in All Sizes - So Do Our Forms 
Men’s, Women’s, And Children’s 

From Newborn To Size 52 and Larger 

Forms Made To Special And Individual 

Measurements 






Dresses 
Evening Wear 
Coats And Suits 
Bathing Suits 
Intimate Apparel 
Panty Hose 
Maternity 
Miniature Forms 
Forms For Schools 
Jackets And Shirts 
Pants And Skirts 
Leg Forms 


When quality matters, work with the form 
used by designers and clothing manufacturers 
the world over 





INDIVIDUALLY HAND PRINTED ** | 
DESIGNS ON BELGIUM WOVEN ®; 
CANVASES. cCaTALoG $2.00 | 


refundable : \ 


| A 
Ouran Industries —a Se 
P.O. Box 24102 = = 
Apple Valley MN. 55124-0102 


TAL 


LACE MAKER 


LACE. & NEEDLE_ART 


Catalog $2.00 
Bobbin Lace Kit $32.50 


237 32-G Bothell Hwy SE 
Bothell WA 98021 
206-486-0940 





87 


{ff Out-of-prin books related to Fiber Arts | 


Marketplace 


ee | hit 


RAIN SHE 


[OUTDOOR FABRICS) 


707 AW 11th-Corvallils, OR97330- (503) 753-8900 


FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
: FOR 
RAINWEAR 


AND 
SOFT LUGGAGE | 


Catalog $1.00 


OUTDOOR FABRICS AND PATTERNS 
Waterproof/Breathables, Polarfleece, 
Polarplus, Cordura, Packcloth, 
Supplex, Nylons, Hardware, 

YKK zippers, Webbing etc. 


THE BATIK AND 
Wt) Se AY a Oo) 8) od od tt COMPLETE 
ae : B® SUPPLIES 


Ar) t ex = & 

AW .| RSI | CLASSES 
) 4 : “ie *, FOR 

RA || WEAVING, 

| \ W\\ \A" A! SPINNING, 

(K © | han) DYEING, 

BATIKING 

\ | k & 

_- 


i * ‘ Sa 
v ro KNITTING 


393 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. | 
ARLINGTON, MA 02174 
— (617) 646-4453 


send $2.00 
for supplies 
catalog 





Shannock 
eae 


High tension, heavy duty, 
professional tapestry looms 
with roller beams and 
other weaving accessories. 


Call (206) 573-7264 
or write to: 
10402 N.W. 11th Ave., Vancouver, WA USA 98685 





$3.00 for next three catalogs. 


|| WOODEN PORCH BOOKS 


Box 262T, Middiebourne, WV 26149 || 
— Ot =_———————$—=<————— SSS 


SS 















The Wool Room 


Schacht, Louet & Ashford 
BOND knitting frames $200+ shipping 
knitting & weaving yarns & accessories 
exotic fibers & fleece 
basketry supplies & instruction 


LSASE (65 CENTS POSTAGE) FOR CATALOGUE 


BY APPOINTMENT: 
(914) 241-1910 


MAIL ORDER: 
LAURELTON ROAD 


SUSAN & NANCY MT. KISCO, NY 10549 













Supplies 


Free pattern with 


$2.00 catalog 


4 Baltazor Fabric & Lace 
3262 Severn Ave., Dept T FL 
Metairie, LA 70002 Fr 


COLORFUL COTTON KNITS 


-thiéad - patteris - books~and more ! 
-pure cotton fabrics ~ interlock, mesh rib..$4 00 yd. 
- very reasonable prices ~ 
~ fast friendly service - 
FREE CATALOG 
send $200 for swatch collection 


Sew Nat ural ~ - fabrics by mail 


Dept (T8) Route 1, Box 428-C Middlesex, NC 27557 


KUMA’ Beads 


Quality Jade, Coral, Turquoise, Silver, 
Gamet, more. Beadstringing Book $5. 
Beadstringing starter kit $11. postpaid. 
Catalog $1. NY add tax. Instructions, 

tools, supplies. KUMA, Dept F40T, 

Box 2719, Glenville, NY 123235. 


HARRY M. FRASER COMPANY 
R. & R. MACHINE CO. INC. 


192 Hartford Rd., Manchester, CT 06040 
Tel. (203) 649-2304 


Complete Supplies 
for 
Rug Hooking & Braiding 


BLISS 
MODEL A 


Manufacturers of Cloth 
Slitting Machine , 


FRASER 
MODEL 500-1 


Supplies Catalog $2.50 


Pleaters for 


oh" inh 
‘oe English Smocking 


Makes Smocking F ast & Easy 
Pullen Pleater . 
® 16 rows 
e2| Hash rows $99 


©26 needles postpaid 
*complete instructions Z 
Sally Stanley Pleater, 
*)4 rows _E, 
®|5 4-spacr rows $ l 29 
© 24 needles postpaid 

® complete instruction: 





Phone Orders, Call (713) ghg-S545 
MasterCard of Visa accepted. Texas add 84% tax 


| Satisfaction Guaranteed or Yout Money Back 





: . . @ 
TOSCA CO. 12333, 4355 & 








Oe Sal a 7 “4 yaurt 
(’ (7 
_ ottage eh 
9125 Walker Ra Shreveport, LA 71118, Dept. 7 
(318) 687-6306 


Specializing In. 


e Venice lace coltars-including detachabie collars. 
Adults and childrens. 


@ Lavish venice edgings and laces. 


# 100% Irish Linen-white and ecru-wide manufact- —@ 
urer’s fengths. 2 


Send for FREE Catalog and Sampics 
Include Long SASE 


Great Freight Deals 
Top Brands of Looms 
Top Brands of Spinning Wheels, Knitting 
Machines, 
AVL Baby Dobby 
Workshops & Classes 
Non-Toxic Dyes, Natural Fibers 


Toll Free 1-800-622-3025 
_ AQ East Main e Bozeman, Montana 59715 





Near Yellowstone Park & Ski Areas 


HOW TO SELL YOUR HOMEMADE CREATIONS 
eee) % * 100 Matertal Sources 
¢ 100 Buyers Addresses 
e 50 Ways To Get Free Publicity 
e How To Plan, Budget & Sell 


$11.95 Master/Visa 0.K. 
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The Concannon Collection 


51 Grove Street @ San Rafael, California 94901 


e Direct importers 

¢ Exclusive selection 
of luxury natural 
fiber yarns 

¢ Custom-dyed colors 

® Very reasonable 
prices 


We would be pleased to send shade cards of our 
introductory collection. $3.00. 





RIVERWALK YARNS 
Mill Ends 


for hand and machine knitters and weavers 
e@ 2/8 wstd. 
@ 1/2 cross and Ratine Boucle wools 
® cotton flake 
@ 8/2 plain cotton 
@ 5,10,20 wgt. merc. cotton 
@ 2,500 yd/lb air brushed acrylic 
® variegated rayon slubs 
@ pastel rayon frills 
AND MORE! 
priced from 50% - 95% off retail 
Send $2 and LSASE to 
1912 River Road 
Burlington, NJ 08016 
STORE OPEN 7 DAYS 609-386-9245 


Threads Magazine 


Marketplace 





The Country | 


Craftsman 


Post Office 

Dept. T 

Manufacturer Box 412 
of Fine 

Spinniag Wheels Littleton, 

MA 01460 


508/486-4053 


Send for free brochure 





Knit a 
FAIR ISLE TAMMY 
in real Shetland yarn. 


$7.50, postpaid, for yarn to knit an 
Alice Starmore tammy from instructions 
in the Dec./Jan., 1988/89 Threads. 


Includes enough yarn for the hat plus a variety of 

colors to mix in, more than you'll need. Or, get two 

for $14.00, postpaid, for an even greater choice. 
Specify background color(s): biack, olive, dark brown, 
navy, purple, oatmeal. Send check or money order to: 


Straw Into Gold 


Attn: Shetland 
3006 San Pablo Ave. 
___ Berkeley, CA 94702 





HUGE SELECTION OF BASKETRY BOOKS 
PLUS SUPPLIES AND CLASSES 
24 page illus. catalog - $1 (refundable) 


The (aning Shop 


926 Gilman, Dept. TM, Berkeley, CA 94710 


Gy SMOCKING 
e Pleaters for Sale 


SSS 








Se. Stanley 24-row $120 ppd. 
cs Pullen 16-row $ 95 ppd. 
® Smocking Dots, Blue or Yellow $2.50 ea. 


e Gourmet Sewing Supplies 
© A Kitty Benton Designletter Source 


Catalog $3.50 ($2.50 refunded w/order) of 
many styles of handmade collar patterns, 
French Lace, Swiss Embroideries, Battenberg 
Lace supplies, Smocking Patterns, Soft Toy Pat- 
terns, Notions, Books & Henry’s Attic 

Leftover designer fabrics, calicos, delicate 
cottons - $6.00 for swatches ($3.00 refunded w/ 
fabric order - catalog included). 






P.O.Box 5770, Santa Rosa CA 95402 {J 
707-526-5907 


Garden Fairies Trading Company i < 





HANDWOVEN THAI IKAT 
FABRICS 
Indigo-dyed cotton 


SEND SASE + $1 FOR SAMPLES 


MEKONG RIVER TEXTILES 
8424 QUEEN ANNES DR, 
SILVER SPRING, MD 20910 





August/September 1989 
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Looking for cottons beyond calico? 
XP Our quilt shop specializes in beautiful 
o 100% cotton prints and solids— 



















be imported and domestic— x. 
y abstracts, stripes, florals, with : 
a respectable balance of fine calico. hi F 

3 For swatches, send $3.00 to * 170 colors of Wilde, Manos and H 
e Knot Just Quilts, Center Shoppes is Harrisville wool yarns, 20 colors of 
E. Granby, CT 06026 es Le Gran mohairs, 15 colors of RY) 
| | Newport cottons, 16 colors of ff 
‘%  Euroflax linens, 200 porcelain and f : 





WEAVE BEAUTIFUL | 


RUGS AT HOME! 


60 pewter buttons. Your armchair 
yarn shop. 
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Over 200 yarn samples, 12 knittable 
lengths, button samples - $10.00 


Enj joy the fascinating craft of 
weaving rugs in your home. 
Create your own serviceable rug 
designs for pleasure or profit. 
Always a yearround market for | 
your rugs in every community. 
Easy to operate floormodelloom 
weaves 36’ ' wide, comes already 
threaded, fully equipped. ..ready 
to weave. We furnish complete 
information on looms and all equipment with offer below. 
Send 25¢ for descriptive brochure. You buy your supplies. ..car- 
pet warps, rug fillers, shears, rag cutter, beam counter, looms, and 
parts at low factory direct prices. Also: rags - prints - and looper 
clips, in 10 and 50 Ib. bales. If you now have a loom, please advise 
make and width it weaves. 


OR RUG COMPANY, Dept. 5966, Lima, Ohio 45802 
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Jesse’s Spring 


Route 1. Box 145 ~ Monroe, VA. 24574 
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KNITTING MACHINES 


Special Qualified Buyer Prices 


send SASE for details 


Basic Technique VCR 
instruction tape 
VHS - Beta $35 post paid 


Concord Yarn Bar 
4117 Concord Pike 
Wilmington, DE 19803 


BG 





BASKETRY SUPPLIES 
Books, Kits, Tools, Summer Seminar 
Low Priced © Top Quality « Prompt 
S.A.S.E.& 25¢ For Catalog « Samples $4.00 


matt Ozark Basketry Supply 
ape P.O. Box 56-H, Kingston, Ark. 72742 


4 on Ns — 
RESIS 
RY 


FE retail 501-665-2281 wholesaie 

















“THREADNEEDLE 
unique yarns FIBERS 


ANNY BLATT 
FEATHERED YARNS 
and 


IRISH FLECK YARNS 


For samples send $2.00 to: 
Box 129, Dept. T 
Pasadena, MD 21122 








Printables for Surface Designers 
REAL CLOTHES — NOT SWEATS AND “T’’s 


We have casual and dressy styles (sizes XS- 
XL) to mix and match in preshrunk, PFD, cotton 
sheeting and rayon challis. Silk selections are of- 
fered in several colors, but they are not preshrunk. 
We provide the basics, thoughtfully construct- 
ed clothing with uncluttered lines, ready for your ar- 
tistic interpretation. 
| Accessories, too, are ready to paint or dye! 
Cotton, silk and leather earrings in many sizes 
and shapes. Silk scarves. New styles: quilted cotton 
and silk handbags, belts and jackets! 
Send $2.00 for a catalog with fabric samples to: 
Printables, P.O. Box 1201, Burlingame, CA 94011-1201 





A comprehensive HOME STUDY manual and 
workbook of beautiful WEAVING PROJECTS 
with YARN SAMPLES, needs and cost plus 
related assignments to advance you 
step by step, at your own pace, from 
start to finish. For details, send a 


SASE (4 1/8 x 9 1/2) to Dept. T-Kit. 


gt 4 | AyoTyeS DeSiGNeRY ‘hk 
es ur . ST rar tata te CENTER SANDWICH NH. | 


Save money, time and frustration with - 


v The SourceLetter v 


Unbiased source information for needlework, 
sewing and craft enthusiasts. Three unique 
quarterly newsletters featuring ... 


| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| *UNBIASED reviews of mail order sources | 
| " products, descriptions of catalogs, | 
roducts, ordering and price information | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 


a 


GO NATURP 


fo Span Fe bears 
Knaticng Yaad 


Samptes: Faberns $3 | 


Aer back guarantee 
rsonalized source finding service 
rece source index, and more! 


You won’t find the SourceLetters at any store 
or news stand. Don’t miss another issue - 
subscribe today! 


Yann $3 Catalog $1 
1509) 659-1933 





$15 per year, sample issue 4 
* Specify Sewing, Stitchery or Craft edition * 


SourceLetter, Dept TX-4 
7509 7th Place SW, Seattle WA 98106 
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CURTIS FIBERS 


HCO] BOX 15, RITZVILLE, WASHINGTON 99169 





Marketplace 


om I'ma Quilter, & m Hundreds of 
CAlhouse is in Pieces: SPECIALTY GIFT ITEMS 


Just for you, the Sewing Enthusiast, Quilter, or Crafter! 
Clever phrases and illustrations decorate: SHIRTS ¢ STAMPS e 
APRONS ¢ TOTES © STATIONERY ® STICKERS ® NOTEKEEPERS 


Send 50¢ or two 25¢ stamps for Mail-Order Catalog. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


HANNDY HINTS 
PO. Box 83015-T ¢ Miiwaukee, WI 53223 


CONNECTICUT KNITTERS 


Closeouts on exclusive European 
and domestic yarns. 


Below wholesale. Wide range. 


Best prices on knitting machines 
and supplies plus expert 
instruction. 

Call us: (203) 438-5051 

Danmake 


P.O. Box 478 
Ridgefield, CT 06877 














SPECIALISTS IN THREADS, FIBERS, 
BOOKS, FABRICS, ACCESSORIES FOR 


STITCHERY, CROCHET, ETC. 
SEND $2 FOR CATALOG TO 


Craft Gallecy Ltd. 


P.O. Box 145, Swampscott, MA 01907 






| 4200 W. Ann Arbor Rd. 


| Plymouth, MI 48170 A Grace kabel Basket 


Basket Making is 
pel and Easy! 
ry it — SPECIAL 
BEGINNERS BASKET KIT 
Reg $1495 $10.00 EA 
Pius $2.00 shipping and handling 
VISA, MC, DISCOVER, CHECK, COD 

Our brochure/price list $1.00 


It's the Quilfer's WishDOOkK!» aus 


| FR FES Quiltin ig. 


Catalog! 
‘Now 96 


Chock full of all the quilting 
pages! goodies you could wish for! 
I notions, 


100's of quilting books, patterns, 
fabric medleys, quilting aids, i 
: scrap bags, 600 
ting and more! 


ure cotton fabrics, bat- 
end for your catalog today! 
i } Free. Send name & address. We'll send 
| your catalog in our next 3rd class mailing. : 
LL) Almost Free. Include $1.00 - well rush 
i your catalog to you by First Class mail! 


I 
| = Keepsake Quilting. | 


Dept. TMC10, Dover Street 









PO Box 1459, Meredith, NH 03253 
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QUALITY TRACING MATERIAL 


Discover E-Z Trace. It’s excellent for PATTERN 
MAKING, COPYING PATTERNS, AND REIN- 
FORCING MUCH USED PATTERNS. It is a 
tearproof, wrinkle resistant, nonwoven fabric. 10 


yards, $10.99 PPD. OR 100 yd. bolt, $55.00 PPD. 


FL. RESIDENTS, ADD 6% TAX. 
MARJORIE SHIRES & ASSOCIATES 
DEPT. TH, 2154 YARDLEY DR. 
PENSACOLA, FL 32506 





SCANDINAVIAN FIBER IMPORTS 


NORWEGIAN SWEDISH 
SPELSAU GOTLAND 
SUPPLIES SAMPLE 
FOR AS} CARDS: 
SPINNING ere | FLEECE & 
KNITTING \  ROVINGS $3 
FELTING SPELSAU 
$1.00 FOR YARNS $5 
CATALOGUE 404-743-5120 


NORSK FJORD FIBER 


P.O. BOX 271 LEXINGTON GA _ 30648 


“)\MATERI LS e TOOLS e BOOKS 


for HANDCRAFIS 


Basketry, Weaving, Spinning 
Dyeing, Pottery, Woodcarving 
Machine & Hand Knitting 
Rug-Making, Netting, penne 


Mall Order Catalog $2.00 
(credited to first order) 


EARTH GUILD 
Dept. TG 
One Tingle Alley 
Asheville NC 28801 


AM) 4.2 7- 8445 





* Setting up the Basic Business Structure 

e Naming, Pricing & Packaging the Produci 
* Getting, Budgeting & Keeping The Money 
¢ Free & Low Cost Advertising & P.R. 

¢ Buying Supplies The Right Way 


Success Publishing 
$10 2812-A Bayonne Dr. 
FOR PROFITS postpaid P.8.6., FL 33410 








Spinning Special 


Louet Spinning Wheels 

shipping included 
S10 $185.00 S70 $265.00 
S15 $145.00 S75 $185.00 


_ = 
Che Spinners Fill Phop 


Lisa Ann Merian 

R.O.#1. Box 118 3 % “Ww 

Brackett Lake Rd Fa tas 7 

Bainbridge, NY 13733 a 

(607) 967-8325 = yey aw 

843-6267 
ga 
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Complete design ortfctio $i. 00 | 
Gadolina Inc., PO Box 574755 


- Cone & Skein Yarn - 
e WHOLESALE ¢ RETAIL 


Stock Yarns: 


Natural Fibers, Synthetics, Blends 


New York Closeouts: 
Designer Yarns 


Great Service & Expert Advice 
comes with every order 


Bonnie Triola 

5694 Garwood St. 
Fairview, PA 16415 
(814) 474-3554 


Catalog $8.00 


MILL ENDS BY 
MAIL ORDER? 


We sure do. 
FREE SAMPLES? Just ask. GOOD 


PRICES? Terrific. AND DIS- WE BS 
COUNTS? Nobody does it better! 

For current samples, write to WEBS, P.O. Box 
349, 18 Kellogg Ave., Amherst, MA 01004. Or 
call: (413) 253-2580. 





QUALITY AT AFFORDABLE PRICES! 
Cottons e Blends @ Man-made Fibers 
CONES OR SKEINS 
Samples & Price List - $4.50 
Refundable on first order over $20.00 


K Lee Yarns 


P.O. Box 2756eShelby, NC 28150¢ 704/482-5790 





in all stages of preparation: 
*%* scoured * dyed 
* carded #* combed 


MANY EXOTIC FIBERS PLUS 
OUR EXCLUSIVE EXOTIC BLENDS 


* grease 
* soft-washed 


Free assistance from our expert staff. 
Catalog/newsletter subscription $5.00 
Visit our store or mail order. 


WoodsEdge Wools 
P.O. Box 275, Dept. TH 
Stockton, New Jersey 08559 
(609) 397-2212 
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LIGHTING AND VISUAL AIDS 
FOR TODAY’S NEEDLEWORKER 


Quality Products at Discount Prices 
Complete line of: DAZOR Magnifier Lamps 
{Authorized Service Center) 

VITA-LITE (tm) Sunlight Fluorescents- 
BAUSCH & LOMB Magnifiers 


Personalized Service: Let Us Answer Your Questions! 
Complete Mail Order Service- 
Write or Call for Our Catalog 
MONEY BACK SATISFACTION GUARANTEE 


BRILLIANCE 
P.O. Box 9071, Dept. T, Livonia, MI 48151 
(313) 534-2277 


FROM THE NECK UP 
An Illlustrated Guide To 
HAT MAKING 


Learn how to make felt, straw and fabric covered hats 
with the easy step-by-step instructions in the most 
complete and unique millinery book ever. Includes 60 
modern and historical patterns and a list of suppliers. 
Black and white. Spiral bound. 8 1/2" x 11". 200 pages. 
Send $20.00 + $2.00 postage. 
MN residents add $1.20 tax. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery. 
Foreign orders add $1 postage 
and pay in U.S. funds. 
Sorry, no phone orders, 
credit cards or C.O. D. 
SASE for more information. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
MADHATTER PRESS 

— P. O. Box 7480-T | 

Sa er ZS Minneapolis, MN 55407 


* Knit from 9 to 2.5 sts per inch 

* Knit an inch a minute 

* Beginners knit intarsia & cables 

* Knit seed stitch & much more 

* START UNDER $100 

* For pre-launch information write: 
NEW DIMENSION KNITTING 
P.O. BOX 450 
STOCKTON, NJ 08859 











. _ Reusable BONFIT DRESS PATTERNER 
| (| \ adjusts to any size, adopts to any style. 
> ‘\ \ Hailed by experts as the most important 
ny ) \ Sewing invention in decades! 

sr | 





*\ Free Brochure: send name to 
_™ ALFA Sales, P.O. Box 296, 
mums Dept. T-12, Vails Gate, NY 12584 






HTN 
Hy Button Creations 


YOUR BUTTONS DON'T HAVE TO BE THE SAME! 


Military Cloisonne Mother of Pearl 

Reproductions Cast Metal Pewter 

1776 & 1865 Crystal Porcelain 
Wood Unique Horn & 


Novelties Antler 


Call for $2 catalog 


OFFICE & MFG 
3801 Stump Road 
Doylestown, PA 
18901 
1-800-346-0233 


SHOWROOM 
Green Acres 
Route 313 
Fountainville, PA 
FAX# 2153485025 


August/September 1989 
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On 
We are the Rug Weaving specialists. Our large 
volume means lower, discount prices. We carry 
a large selection of beautiful cotton rags on 
coils, 8/4 cotton warp, rug filler, loopers, braid- 
ing equipment and more. We pay shipping! 
For catalog and samples send $1.00 handling 
to: GREAT NORTHERN WEAVING, P.O. 
Box 3611 Augusta, MI 49012. 


Jenas Fiber 


Fine fibers 





from Texas and other mice places 






SPINNING KID MOHAIR 

WHEELS FINE WOOL 
SILK*ALPACA 
CAMEL DOWN 


fiber samples $2.00 


Weatherford, TX 76086 


J 


a’ 919 Lake Dr. 





[phd : 
» 

J a anak Wools 
handspun e plant dyed yarns 


of wool = silk - mohair 
send SASE for ordering information 


P.O. Box 2461 « Taos e NM 87571 « 505-758-9631 


KRUH KNITS 


Merchants to the Machine Knitter 





The COMPLETE catalogue featuring 
hundreds of exciting products. 


e Knitting Machines « Accessories e Audio Tapes 
e Beads e Buttons e Computer Programs e Elastic 
e Electronic Patterns e Finishing Tools e Furniture 
e Gauge Helps e Graph Paper e Lamps e Linkers 
e Motors e Patterns e Punchcards « Steamers 

e Unique tools e Video Tapes e Yams...and more! 


All of your Machine Knitting needs from 
ONE convenient source. 


For catalogue send $2.00 to: 
KRUH KNITS Post Office Box 1587T @ Avon, CT 06001 


NEW KITS! 


anda Pattern Book 


We now have 
Beautiful New Kits and 
our pattern book— 
Maine Island Classics. 
Twenty of your 
favorite patterns, 


beautiful photos, and 
an entertaining story 
of living and knitting 
on a Maine island. 


Check your local yarn 
shop or send $1 for 
our brochure. 


North Island Designs, Inc. 
Box 216TH, North Haven, Maine 04853 
1-800-548-5648 
















carded blends for spinners 















Curoflax, Inc. 


Specializes in Flax and Linen 


For KNITTING and WEAVING: 
100% LINEN YARN (wet spun 8/2) 
in skeins and cones: 15 colors 
Designer Quality 

MACHINE WASHABLE & DRYABLE! 
Sample card and order form $2.00 


For HANDSPINNING: 

FLAX ROVING in hanks: 33 colors 
LINE FLAX in stricks and batts; 
natural and dyed 

Flax samples and order form $2.00 


eh For DEMONSTRATIONS: 
adh RETTED STRAW FLAX: in bales 


, & dealer inquiries welcome! 


se Curoflax, Inc. 
+ oa P.O. Box 241 


Es Rye, N.Y. 10580 
hs he (914) 967-9342 


|FREE 


Merlene's th eas 
Bering 1989 


Catalog for 
Machine Knitters 


Home study courses, books, 

magazines, patterns, tools, 

i regional seminars and 

nitting machine discounts! 
Send SASE to: 
| Mariene's 

Knitting Machine Catalog 

P.O. Box 308, Dept. TH7 

Englewood, New Jersey 07631 


E. Pittsburgh Street © Delmont, PA 15626 
Catalog 3-.25 Stompe * (412)468—HANK 
Odd Lot Flennel For Rog Rugs — $2.50/b. 

VHS Video Rental Library via UPS) © DYES 
g ° Supplies & Equipment 


Scotland 


Ww Oo Oo L 
Real Shetland plus 
5 more weights. Skeins. 
Cones. Retail-Wholesale. 
Send $3.00 for pattern 
portfolio and 96 yarn 
samples to: 
Shetland Importers 
PO, Box 2215W 
Pittsfield, MA 01202 


1 Shetland Im porters? 


(413) 447- a 





A CATALOGUE OF PATTERN DESIGNS 
BE} = FORSEWING THE TRADITIONALCLOTHING ~—-|B 
OFTHE AMISH PEOPLE a 







for men women and children 
including Amish dolls | 
Rbustrited catalog, $1.00 











) refundable with order 
soto FRIENDS hs 
\ PATTERNS 2 
50305 SR 145 
SLAT BONNET 
C inci chids& © WOODSFIELD, OHIO , COVERING ay 
Bl Sssorost.ea OH, evi aes Were ee } 
$3.50POST. PAID sraloc FREE wITH OnERs 8250 POST. PAID 
aw ra Car ee OS el 
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7 MACHINE KNIT KITS 


Detailed Instructions, Techniques & Tips 
Compiete Kit for the Cost of Yarn Onty 


lnithking KNITTING MACHINES 
accessories, eTC, Discount Prices including 


FREE Video Tepes with Manual for Self-Teaching 


QUALITY YARNS 


For Price List Send SASE 
For Swatches, Colors & Photos, add $5 


Kit Available ONLY from 


| Knit Collections 


P.O. Box 1304 - Dept. T 02)584-8492 
Sun City, AZ 85372-1304 (ae) Soe 





Skirt. 


Easy to follow instructions, 
include “‘broomsticking.” 


Fun to wear. 
Let your imagination go 


- with color. 


All sizes, one envelope, $9.00. 
Add $2.00 UPS, NM residents 


please. 


Wholesale information 
available. 


Sow Natural i INC. 


500 Montezuma, Suite tl Santa Fe, NM 87501 (505} 982-8389 





“Che ART ox? CRAFT of” 
RIBBON WORK. 


Body Blueprints 
#1 Lower Via Casitas 
Greenbrae, CA 94904 
$19.95 + $1.50 Shipping + CA tax 


A treasured reprint from 1921. Over 200 photos 
with instructions for bows, cockades, ruching, } 
trims, corsages, garments, decorative items, and 
flowers. "The most complete ribbonwork book of | 
our century!" 


LARGE SELECTION FREE LIST 
DISCOUNT PRICES 


BARK SERVI 
TRO NC 28186 


A}ZAadWwOrks 


Treat yourself to a 
bead shopping experience. BEADWORKS 
is located in the heart of the Historic 
District next to the soon to be completed 
Maritime Center in South Norwalk, 


mommecticls: More than 1500 
different types of beads from Europe, 
India, South America and the Far East 
openly displayed in finely crafted 
wooden boxes. Instructions are offered 
in bead stringing, designing, etc. 


BEADWORKS 

139 WASHINGTON STREET 
SOUTH NORWALK, CT 06854 
phone (203) 852-9194 
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Create an authentic Navajo = 


| add 5] tax. Pg 
MC, VISA or money orders , 


= CO. P.O. BOX 637TH 


BEADS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


GEMSTONES, coral, amber, ivory, clay, wood, glass, 
cinnabar, metal, cloisonne, crystal, etc. Collector 
beads, pendants, fetishes, netsuke, sequined appli- 
ques, silk scarves, furs, leathers, milagros, oddities. 


THE FREED COMPANY, 415 Central N.W. 
Box 394, Albuquerque, NM 87103 (505) 247-9311 


Personalized 


) lemczen 
‘ 5) 


Tore 7/8 yes ww Biue & Godel 
PO (ary eerdineg } 


Gago 


800K 4 4/4" White w/Grey 23¢ S/t” White w/Biue & Gold 
84K 7/8” White w/Grey £000 1 1/4" White w/Biue & Gold 
Beautifully woven with your name in matching printed script, these 
lovely labels are the ultimate “Finishing Touch” for your handiwork. 
Other styles plus size and care labels available. No C.0.D.'s please. 
US. Funds. Add 50¢ postage & handling. 
42 for $3.25 © 20 for $5.00 « 40 for $7.00 
400 for $44.00 * 250 for $24.00 © 500 for $37.00 
(Prices based on oné name — one style. Do not split order) 
Charm Woven Labels® 
Box 30027 - Dept. T- Portland, OR 97230 


1036 4 1/4” White w/Geid 
iC 5/0> Whittle «/Gotd 


a | 





EXCITING FABRICS 


SELECT FROM OVER 500 SILKS, 
COTTONS AND WOOLENS 


Also Fine French Laces, Swiss Embroideries, 
silk ribbons, old & tiny buttons. 


THE HARD-TO-LOCATE OUR SPECIALTY 
Acid-free conservation supplies 


Mail Order Only 
Catalog: $5 check, $3 cash. 


MINI-MAGIC 
3675 Reed Rd., Columbus, OH 43220 





FREE CATALOG 


SEWING, CRAFT, NEEDLEWORK 
AND BRIDAL SUPPLIES 
WRITE: 
Newark Dressmaker Supply 


6473 Ruch Road 
Dept. T10 
P.O. Box 2248 
Lehigh Valley, PA 18001 


¢ Ribbon 
| ¢ Thread 

e Elastic 

* Lace 


° Holly 
¢ Notions 
e Bows 

* Fabric 
* Appliques 


Australian Wool and Mohair 
Top quality, skirted, clean fleeces in black, white, brown, all 
greys, moorit, beige, fawn and silver. From 2500 Merino, Corrie- 
dale, Border Leicester, Lincoln, and Tukidale sheep. 


Choose your own fleece by feel and sight 
from samples for $3.00. 


Price: From US. $4.00 lb, includes postage. Personal checks ac- 
cepted. Also small quantities of white and colored mobair. 
Prom pt, friendly, personalized service from: 


Cyril Lieschke 
P.O. Box 9, Henty, N.S.W. 2658. Australia 
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KNIT EXCLUSIVE DESIGNER SWEATERS 
FROM KITS! 


Now you can add a touch of 
sheer luxury to your 
wardrobe with these 
beautiful high fashion 
Sweaters 


Canadian designer 

Helen Wilkie has finally 
been persuaded to offera 
small collection of her 
very special sweaters to 
knit fromkits Unlike 
anything else on the 
market - and available 
exclusively from the 
designer 





Also available as finished garments. 
Send $4 (refundable) for brachure and 
Informal on. 

Couturier Knits by Helen 
238 Davenport Road, Suite 218-TKI 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada M5R | J6 





yo" anted to do to wool, but were afraid to! 


tw Superwash Anti- 


tickle Wool and other ma- 
chine washable yarns, on 
cones from England. 
Colour Card $2 


Everything you've ay 


x 
Sista Imports 
P.O. Box 6321-T 


804-784-4024 Richmond, VA 23230 


—| 


ee \ { 
—a \ NO MORE GUESSING! 


PROFESSIONAL CHARTING TOOLS 


a ' BY GUAGE RITE 
~ Easy to use « Accurate 
- -BULKY RULER $3. 50+1. 00 S/H 

h ‘t F Mon aurea gu ages tra andane halfto ten 


. STANDARD RULER $3. por Loo S/H 
ures qua rom fi twen 
tet 


ah rath $3. 50+ 1.00 S/H 
T quality Heavy washable plastic 


CALCU LATOR $6.95+2.00 5. H 
Catculator converts 
nnehee tox slitches and rows eesily ' hy 


GOOD FOR HAND KNITTERS 
MACHINE 


AS WELL AS MACHINE KNITTERS 
FREEPOSTAGE WITHPURCHASEOF ALL FOUR TOOLS 
WASH. RESIDENTS ADD 7.9% TAX 
OUTSIDE u.S. Lee 
ADD $2.50 — — 


Send check or money order fo: 
7207 EVERGREEN WAY 
EVERETT, WA 98203 
(206) 353~8742 


f 
a 
= 

}| a 

Sep | 

1) ot 

— 
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ro 
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ECE eee Leetererererrrrrerresress Se eetelorrr ls 


rrr rerarers:t 


F Gaciansial ) 


Handioomed single & double kat 
fabrics. Finest 100% cotton. 


“$599 /VARD! 


Samples & info: $3.50 (applicable 
to first order). 


GLOBAL 
VILLAGE 
IMPORTS | 


The JOLIE UNICORNS 
ULTRA-FAST COMBO-PICK-UP TRANSFER 


TOOLS FOR MACHINE KNITTERS 
Standard $7.40; Bulky $8.80 


195-2nd Ave. #6, Dept. TH 
San Francisco, CA 94118-1450 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES WELCOME 


S 
TS 


“Sf 


WRITE FOR 
FREE BROCHURE | 


NOW DISTRIBUTED 
IN U.S. BY: 


HALLANDALL, INC. 
BOX 91-DEPT. T 
REMBRANDT, IA 50576 
(712) 286-KNIT 


M/C & VISA © U.S.A 1987 


DEALERS | 
WELCOME 
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DYES « CHEMICALS . "WAXES * FABRICS 5 
MATERIALS FOR 
HAND APPLICATION ON TEXTILES 
CALL OR WRITE FOR A BROCHURE: 


10591 BLOOMFIELD ST. 
>.“ LOS ALAMITOS, CA 90720 
(213) 431-9611 





~ BROTHER. 
Knitting Machines & Accessories 


y 

DISCOUNTED 
' We service the knitter who does not \ 
" need lessons, YAN 
Call or write for prices on equipment and yarn. 
W Yarn-lt-All 
iW 2223 Rebecca Dr. 
‘ Hatfield, PA 19440 
" (215) 822-2989 
sail 


2 = " _ 7 > - = : F P 
~- —et ae —_—— = fe t= f= tet 
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% Fast Delivery On All Types Of Dye. 

A % Quality Products At A Reasonable Price. 

% Dependable, Consistent Color Is Always 
Available for Immediate Shipment. 


Acid 
J Basic 





Direct 
O dre DYES 
81 Vat 


FRANKLIN ST. 











NEW YORE, NY 10013 
SOLD IN QUANTITIES: % OZ, 4 OZ, 
MFG 8 OZ, 1 LB. & UP 
AI Dyes Sold In Dry Powder Form Only. 
Directions For Use & Application. 
co = Free Catalog & Dyers Manual. 
TEL.:212-226-2878 
212-966-4046 









SEW RIGHT AND SEW FAST 
WITH “BOBBETS” OF THREAD 

All shades, pre wound. More thread than sewing ma- 

chine wound bobbins. NO BOBBIN WINDING, THROW 


AWAY WHEN EMPTY. Fits all round bobbin machines. 
One pair, top & bobbin thread. 


———<—<= eee ee ee ee eee ee See ee eee ee eee — eee eee eee 


50 “BOBBETS" guaranteed to fit all sewing machines. 
100 yds of 25 shades. FREE bobbin box. $10.00 


CONE THREAD - Spun polyester for serger and all lock- 
stitch sewing. 100 shades - send sample. 3/3000 yds 
$10.00. 3/6000 yds white $14.00 


Sew Fast rou 3506 Oak Ave. N. Fort Payne, Ala. 35967 











SPACE SAVING 
YARN TREE 


Our Floor Model Yarn Tree will store 
72 cones of yarn. This sturdy unit 
features a sealed bearing on which it 
easily rotates. The overall diameter is 
28” when loaded with yarn. It stands 
GF AND Maeek enag eae $150.00 


Call or write 
for a free catalog! 
(Postpaid price anywhere in the 48 contiguous states.) 


Custom Knits & Mfe. 


Rt. 1, Box 16T © Lake Park, MN 56554 
(218) 238-5882 









y}~ 
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Ultra 
Unlimited 


Wholesale to Public 
for only 


$899.99 


BRAND NEW 


SERGERS STARTING 

AT $299.99 CALL 

US WITH YOUR MODEL & 
ORDER TODAY 
® LIMITED SUPPLY ® PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
@ 25 YEAR SINGER WARRANTY © CLOSED WED. & SUNDAY 
@ SHIP WITHIN 24 HRS ® NATIONWIDE SERVICE NETWORK 
@4 ‘4% TAX- VA RES ONLY ® ALL MAJOR CARDS HONORED 
Sewing Products, Inc. 

P.O. Box 6694, Virginia Beach, VA 23456 
1-800-447-SEWS 

All 50 States 


SILK FABRICS 
AND SCARF BLANKS 


* Natural White Silk 
* Top Quality 
* Low Prices 


* Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Introductory 3 Scarf Assortment 


San Francisco, CA 94131 
(415) 647-1329 


Patterns for soft sculpture of the desert southwest 


STORYTELLER DOLL FAMILY $9.50°* 
Grandmother 

Grandfather 

Babies 

THE FETISH BEAR decorator pillows $6.50°* 
Set of three 

DESERT CRITTERS $6.50°* 

Set of five 


**Prices include postage and handling. 
KITS OF FABRIC & ACCESSORIES aiso available. 


Order direct or send 50¢ coin/stamps for color 
brochure: THE STORYTELLERS, Dept. TDS, 
PO Box 958, Fort Collins CO 80522 





now carries all 156 shades of 


Jamieson & Smith 
2-Ply Jumper Weight Shetland 


| Send $4 for shade card & price list. 


Tomato Factory Yarn Co. 
8 Church St, Lambertville, NJ 08530 


__ 609/397-3475 Open Wed - Sun 


ANGORA & 
ANGORA BLENDS 


Prepared fibers for spinners, hand spun 
yarns for the hand knitter or bulky ma- 
chine, and more. Send $2.50 for catalog 
and sample card to: 


CARROT PATCH ANGORA 
Rt. 3 Box 448, Staunton, VA 24401 


(CA Residents Pls Add $0.72 Sales Tax} 





[America's Largest Rowan Stockist 





PRAIRIE CLOTHING CO. 
presents 


ar he 
é aad ~ . yi Our Spring Pattern 
az ’ ko ’ Catalogue $1 


te 
* Wholesale Inquiries Invited 


939 Dewey 
lowa City, LA 52245 
(319) 354-8235 
(319) 351-3490 


“HERITAGE 
HANDCRAFTS 


ae 


WORKSHOPS | 


NOW YOU CAN STUDY WITH 
SOME OF THE NATIONS FINEST 
CRAFTSPEOPLE--IN YOUR OWN 


HOME. WE BRING THEM TO YOU!!! 


21 titles 
FREE CATALOG 
800 289-9276 





“* DOROTHY DELLS DESIGNER YARN. 3 


HANDSPUN ANGORA 
6 Natural Colors 


RQ” rest sini European Angora Stock 
= i 


$14.000z. 
(Approx. 60 Yards) 
Plus $2.50 Handling 
(805) 481-4808 


Our wool is tenderly cut from the 
bunnies and skillfully handspun, 
The rabbits are not harmed or 
put through any discomfort. 


1194 Hetrick Ave. | 
Arroyo Grande, CA 93420 | 
Samples $2.00 & SASE 
Carded wool $7.00 oz. 


MAIL ORDER YARNS 


NATURAL 
FIBERS 


SPECIALTY 


® alpaca ® wools ® cottons © mohairs ® rayons 
Send $3.50 for over 500 colors & textures 
of name brands & first-quality mill ends 
for knitters, weavers, & machines 
Periodic Updates ¢ Quantity Discounts 
Also Available: Exotic fiber samples (approx. 150) 
samples of silks, angora, ribbon, cashmere, etc: $2.75 
Bare Hill Studios (Retail: Fiber Loft) 
Rt. 111 (P.O. Bldg) Box 327, Harvard MA 01451 





Ikat Tools and Supplies 


Shifting Box by Pauline Sargent Deppen 
NEW stretchwrap wrapping tape, warp clamps. 
Send SASE for free brochure. 


The Deppen Studio 1565 Vendola Drive 
San Rafael, CA 94903 
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FITTING PROBLEMS? 


THE ULTRA FIT® METHOD 
WILL MAKE THEM DISAPPEAR 


FIT PATTERNS THE COUTURE WAY WITH THE: 
@ ULTRA FIT body units 

®@ ULTRA FIT video tapes on fitting 
@ ULTRA FIT fitting workshops 

@ ULTRA FIT books 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


ULTRA FIT...T 
P.O. Box 407... Yonkers, N.Y. 10705 


(914) 963-4837 


Rowan Designer 
Knitting Kits 
Kaffe Fassett, 
Annabel Fox, 


Sasha Kagan, 
and otbers. 


Send $3.00 for photos and price list. 


“THE GOSSAMER WEB 
a Exotic and Specialty Yarns 
700T Welch Rd. 


Palo Alto, CA 94304 
(415) 327-5683 





| NATURAL COLORED HANDSPUN WOOL YARN 


Fine, luxurious, soft wool yarn - natural colors and blends 
Prices starting at $1.00 per oz. - discounts available on larger orders. 
Fleeces and unscoured wool batts also available 
For Further details send SASE to: 

Peacock Arts 
1010 South 138 
Bonner Springs, Kansas 66012 


KNITTERS 


} Your. needles + Our storytane = Unique gift j 


Freddie the Flying Fish 
hand puppet for a special child 


instructions & Tape $12.95* + $2 ship. 
Instructions only $2* + $.75 shipping 
*CA residents add 7% sales tax; Maney back if unsatisfied 
AY/FEV In Copan we] de [0(-toem Kolm Fe) nntelace) 
P.O. Box 51744, Palo Alto, CA 94303 











Yellow Pages of American Cratts 


Learn how to market your craft. 360 pages of listings includ- 
ing: publications, craft buyers, instruction, craft suppliers, show 
promoters. Send check or money order for $10 to: 


Yellow Pages of American pats 
3000 Chestnut Ave., #300-T 
Baltimore, MD 21211 





SOFT AMERICAN WOOL YARN 


Mule spun, from our fine wool Rambouillet 
sheep. Skeins and cones. LSASE for info. 


MARR HAVEN 


Dept. T, 772-39th St., 
Allegan, MI., 49010 


The newest source 
for weaving 


and knitting yarns. 


For free samples write: 





YARNS... 


P.O. Box 434 (Dept. T) 
Uxbridge, MA 01569 
(508) 278-7733 


Materials for 18th century Needlework 


All Sorts of the very best GOODS for traditional 18th century 
Needlework, viz., vegetable dyed worsted yarn and silk floss, silk and 
cotton tapes, fabrics for reproduction textiles, and the finest kits for 
period canvaswork and samplers — pocketbooks, pinballs, wallpockets, 
chairseats, pincushions,etc., containing only one hundred percent 
| natural fiber and vegetable dyed materials of exceptional quality. 


New Catalog $3. or $12. w/samples 


KATHLEEN B. SMITH 


Handweaver and Wcol Dyer 


Box 48 West Chesterfield, Mass. 01084 


aller ns for. clofing A | 


te cherts 


es ae Dirndles vo 4 4//) 
\ 41004-Women bo - Ile efi 
| 41000 -roddler 4-3T ~ 
) Child 4 ex,giris 712 2° AV 
$10% each plus $2 oct | i Y/ 

checks or MO. only ae 
Brochure. Lee 
or free withorder 

1 

“ P0.Box476 (T) 
GoFFSTOWN NH. 

















Yarns for Less 


Save up to 25% on your yarn purchases. 
We stock a wide variety of yarns — Cottolin, 
Carpet Warp, Avanti, Mop Cotton, 
Harrisville Shetland, Saucy Cotton, 3 weights 
of Browns’ Wools, and much more. 
Free updates and millend offerings. 
Friendly, fast service. 








Call or write for a sample packet: 
$7.50 postpaid 
the Weaving and Knitting Shop 
1702 Walnut St. Boulder CO 80302 
1-800-262-5545 (in state: 443-1133} 














Koon . 
| 4G wr, © Beads Promenade’ s 
iJ Oy \ ¢ Beadwork Supplies 


; : Bead Embroidery Kits pict ane 
} a . 
( "7 ¢ Instruction Books SHOP 
‘% Instruction Booklets 
¢ SW Beaded Earrings"... cece $4.75 
‘s"" “Beaded Clothing Techniques’’....... $6.75 
| N * ‘Contemporary Loomed Beadwork’’ .....$6.75 


$2.50 for Catalog (refundable with first order from catalog} 


Promenade Dept. B 


P.O. Box 2092 « Boulder, CO 80306 ® (303) 440-4807 


Luxurious Garment Leathers 


Send SASE: D’Anton 
Rt.2 Box 159 

West Branch, 

lowa 52358 


Phone: 
(219) 643-2568 





It’s hot off the 
press! Its thé coler 
catalog of notecards. 
» hang tads, postcar ds, 
arid 1 stfu itrms. 


“Wew desians [0 
WraVers, SPUPTS 
Anuitters, shecp lovers, 
basketmakers, arid 
iat special Someone, 


Write taday for 
wou free cataidg. 
Daalers please 1 nQuine® 


Mary Lorish Jahn 
i Depr T Box 5a 
= Atecall ID 83638 














NEW TECHNIQUE! 
CREATE FINE ART RESULTS 
WITH ALL STRAIGHT STITCHES 


Jan Jellins' how-to 
book tells all the 
steps and secrets of 
her unique, award- 
winning stitchery. 
D2 pgs., fully illus., 
| b&w + color covers 
$9.95 + $1.00 p&h 
| CAres. add .65 tax. 


"THE EXTRAORDINARY ART OF 
THREAD PAINTING" 


Send to: THE SOURCE, P.O Box 81645 
Dept 8-THR, Spring Valley NV 89180-1645 
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Marketplace 


Basket Making Supplies 


6 Quality Basket er Clee 
at Reasonable Pri: == 

@® White Oak Basket Handles 
€Splints Made in Our Shop 

@® 100% GUARANTEE 

®@ Supplying the Nation's Best 
Basket Makers 

@ WeShip U.P.S. Daily 


Catalog $1.00 (Refundable) 


Nantucket Lightship 
Basket Supplies 





Handmade 
Notched Handles 





GH PRODUCTIONS ¢ 521 E. Walnut Street ¢ Scottsville, KY 42164 


ger 


Si elim) itle| (= 
A 2-Yeor Program 


CENTER FOR CRAFTS 
WORCESTE 


John Perkins Industries, Inc. 
Yarn Made In The U.S.A. 


25 Sagamore Road 
(508) 753-8183 





Hand and machine yarns - single, plied, novelty, 
fancy, natural, colors, bleached, variegated on 
cones, cakes, dyetubes - plain singles $1.75 per 
lbs. Specialty yarns $2.75 per Ibs. Ultra fancy, 
$4.25 per lb. House special yarn deal, 50 Ibs. as- 
sorted colors: singles, mixed counts, $75. A good 
deal for several people. Over 50 lbs. wool yarn 
$150 to first 500 orders to reduced inventory, as- 
sorted colors & yarn counts. While it lasts, try 2/24 
acrylic sweater yarn 25 Ibs. for $60. 


Yarn is shipped UPS with invoice enclosed FOB 
Greenville, South Carolina, Textile Center of 
the U.S.A! | 


P.O, Box 8372 
Greenville, SC 29604 
(803) 277-4240 or Telex 57-0477 





KNITTER’S SWEATSHIRT 


Now available - 
sweatshirts with our 
Dor’t Just Sit, Knit! 
logo! In pink or light 
blue, sizes are medium, 
large and extra large. 
Great gift for knitters! 
Be sure to state color & 
size desired when 











ordering. 

Send $16.50 plus $2.00 
for ship. & handling for 
each shirt. Freecatalog 
($1.00 value) included 
with every order! 


HAZELCRAFTS e Box 175-T © Wobum, MA 01801 
Wholesale Inquines Invited 
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Hummingbird House 


¢ Needlepoint 


¢ Counted Cross Stitch 
¢ English Smocking 
¢ French Hand Sewing 


Vol. Ill — $3.00 
to: Hummingbird House 











P.O. Box 4242 
Palm Desert, CA 92261-4242 
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PIECES OF @LDE 
M ® 
ad oaaiea! . 1 
SS French Ribbons Collection 
F Flower Chintz Day Bag with big 
covered button and loop. Roomy 
8°x 10" purse is fully lined in 
cotton and handmade from our 
beautiful collection of vintage 
1940s florals. Each is unique, $58. 
Specify light or dark ground. 
Handmade from new polished 
chintz,$39.Complete kit (includes new fabric only, cotton 
lining, 2-1/2" button, pattern, $19.95.) Pattern only $4.95. 

2-1/2" Vintage ‘40s belt with covered buckle, $39. (S.MLL.) 

More French Ribbons Patterns: Victorian Heart-Shaped a 
Bags; White Laces Cardigan Sweatshirt; Petite Saque dav anc 
evening bags; and our classics, 17" Hugging Bear orCountrv Hare, 
Victoria doll, Violette doll..$4.95 each. Three or more. $4. each. 
Add $4.75 postage for each item oradd .90 Pr pattern. Send $2. for 
catalog of handmade French Ribbons lady's accessories, pillows, 
dolls and other whimsical designs, as well as kits and patterns. 
MC/VISA orders call 301-366-4949. Dealer inquiries invited. Pieces 


of Olde Dept. VA3, P.O. Box 65130, Baltimore, MD 21209. When in 
Baltimore visit us at 716 West 36th St. 











FREE Knitting 
Price List “ 

Send self-addressed, M, a ch | a | e 
stamped envelope 


Sellers 


P.O. Box 410874 « San Francisco, CA 94103 


100% Wools from the Shetland Isles 
We carry Jamieson & Smith Yarns and... 
Alice Starmore’s Book of Fair Isle Knitting 
Yarn for Gibbie Shawls, Lace Knitting, Aran 

Knitting. Books, Patterns. Leather Belts. 
Long Steel Needles. 


202-686-KNIT 


5428 MacArthur Blvd N.W. 
| Washington, DC 20016 
Send $3 for the Shade Card - 
| Refundable with first purchase 


Add To Your / 7 


Needlework Repertoire. .. 


A monthly needlework learning pro- 
gram includes clear, illustrated instruc- 
tions with exquisite fabrics and threads 
for practice. This will become your per- 

sonal, treasured reference work. 
Twelve lessons, plus free gift, 
only $59.95. 

SPOONER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
P.O. BOX 414, DEPT. T69, ACTON, MA 01720 
(508) 264-4849 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 


ae? 


HERE'S GREAT FABRIC VALUES 


Famous PENDLETON 100% wool suitings, plains & fancies. Send $3.00 for 


swatches and prices. $5.00 first order credit given on minimum 3 yard 
order. Fabric is priced below regular retail. Genuine PENDLETON label for 
your garment with each order. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 434, North Manchester, 
IN 46962 


Classic and fashion fabrics, including children’s patterns, at substantia! sav- 
ings. Send $2.00 for current swatch offering good far a $3.00 credit an first 
$20.00 order. After first order is received, you will continue to receive swat- 


ches FREE of charge. OPPENHEIM’S, Dept. 435, Narth Manchester, IN 46962 








Discount Yarns 
Tools and Accessories 


Write for Samples 





CRANBROOK @ NORWOOD @ SCHACHT @ LOUET 
WEAVELS’ WALEFHOLUS 


1780 Menaul NE Albuquerque, NM 87107 @ 505-884-6044 








Beautiful English Knit-Kits. 
Pretty designs sent to you directly 
by air from England. 

Kits include Yarn, Pattern, 
Needles threads and a sweet smelling 
fabric knitting bag to store your 
sweater when it is knitted. 
Please send $3 for full details and 
samples of the high class yarns 

and wools used. 


STELLA TRAVIS, 
20, Highlands Rd., Bamford, 


Rochdale, Lancashire, 
England. OL115PD 





“Lancashire England” 
The Red Rose County 
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: RUGMAKING 

> EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Ke Free Catalog 

° THE RUGGERY 


565 CEDAR SWAMP ROAD 
GLEN HEAD, NEW YORK 11545 


g 216-676-2056 SINCE 1921 


ORS H HEHE HHEEH CHP SOC BLE LOOES 
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Classified 


The CLASSIFIED rate is $3 per word, minimum ad 
15 words, Payment must accompany order. Send to 
Threads, Advertising Dept., Box 355, Newtown, CT 
06470. Deadline for the Oct./Nov. issue is July 10. 


TEXTILE TOUR TO EXOTIC THAILAND visiting artists 
working in silk, cotton, hemp, indigo, ikat, and both 
hilltribes costume and backstrap. November 5-20. 
Brochure: Box 1, Penland, NC 28765. 


FREE CATALOG--MAGNIFYING GLASS pendants. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. PS Uniques, 3330 South Colum- 
bine Circle, Englewood, CO 80110. 


LEARN TO WEAVE RUGS AND TAPESTRIES. Begin- 
ners’ mountain retreat. Year-round. Brochure: Robert 
Loewe Weaving School, Box W-1, Divide, CO 80814. 
(719) 687-3249, 


WANTED: Mail order company selling to crafts—sewing 
consumer. Beitman Co. Box 1541, Bridgeport, CT 06601. 


ARTISTIC TOUCH SCHOOL OF EMBROIDERY. Learn 
to operate commercial embroidery machines. Chain 
stitch, bonnaz, satin stitch and panto-graph. Books— 
video training tapes and hands-on classes. For “free 
brochure,” call 1-800-421-1991. 


TEXTILE DESIGNERS. An established studio with an 
excellent following needs designers for original silk or 
paper designs. Marilyn Kern Textile Designs, Inc., 25 
West 39th St., NY, NY 10018. (212) 921-8170. 


SCANDINAVIAN WEAVING, KNITTING WOOLS. $10/ 
lb. SASE for samples. Miranda Imports, 285977 Shag- 
bark Dr., Batavia, IL 60510. 








Classified 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF OVER 250 BOOKS 
FOR NEEDLEWORKERS. Instructions, patterns, de- 
signs for quilting, crochet, embroidery, knitting, sew- 
ing, lacemaking, charted designs and more. For every 
needlecraft interest, every level. Most $1.75 to $3.95. 
Write: DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A297, 31 E. 2nd 
St., Mineola, NY 11501. 


LEATHERS-TO-SEW-BY. Full selection of garment 
leathers, tools, hardware and patterns. Exciting sam- 
ples available, $5; catalog, $3. Berman Leather, Dept. 
T.M., 25 Melcher St., Boston, MA 02210-1599. 


KNITTING MACHINE BOOKS, basic and design course 
for PASSAP; pattern books all machines. For info, 
LSASE: Interknit, 21 Throckmorton Ave., Eatontown, 
NJ 07724. (201) 389-3355. 






Looms 
22” and 36” Folding Floor types. 
15” Table Loom, 10” Sampler Loom. 
All accessories. 
Also Plans so you can build your own. 


Keep your name on our mailing list. 


Send Today for free School 
Brochure and Catalog 


Die = —_ = = a =e = 


School of 
Fiber Arts 


@ Weaving ® Quilting 
e Spinning @ Basketmaking 
(Willow, Reed, Oak Splint) 

e Papermaking @ Chair Caning 
e Dyeing @ Garment Making 
e Silk Screening @ Batik 
and much more 


54 Classes - 30 Professional Teachers 


SIEVERS Tulip Lane, Washington Isle, WI 54246 


MAKE UNIQUE KNITTED EARRINGS FROM KITS— 
great profit potential. Free details. Couturier Knits, 
238 Davenport Rd., No. 218-TE1, Toronto, Canada 
M5R-1J6. 

KNET, a quarterly networking newsletter edited by Ju- 
dith Eckhardt Greer for KNITTING BUSINESS PEO- 
PLE. $16/year. 214A Third St. Honolulu, HI 96818. 
SOFT SUEDE SCRAPS—for trim appliqué, crafts, ete. 
1 lb., $9; 3 1b, $20. J.L. Flora, 1831 Hyde, San Francis- 
co, CA 94109. 

CLASSIC WOOL KNITTING YARNS. 18 shades, Shet- 
land; 19 shades, worsted-weight. Samples, $1. The 
Wool Shop, Rt. 3, Box 554A, Buchanan, VA 24066. 
NAVAJO JEWELRY, buttons, thimbles, more! Whole- 
sale catalog, $2. Indian Treasures, Box 9771-B, Phoe- 
nix, AZ 85068. 














OSBORNE HAS 
THE WIDEST SELECTION OF 
NEEDLES ALL SEWN UP. 
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Needlework 


Assortment 


160 YEARS OF PRIDE IN OUR PRODUCTS 


Experience in the art of needle 
making for over 160 years is the 
trademark of the well known 
OSBORNE Needles. 

Upholstery, Harness, Glovers, 
Sailmaker, Bent Pack, Tapestry, 
Chenille, Smyrna, Darners, and 
many other needles. Needle 
assortments available. Special 
needles on request. Also special | 
Pins, Awls and tools for crafts. 


'C.S.OSBORNE & CO. 


113 JERSEY STREET, HARRISON, N.J. 07029 USA 
201-483-3232/FAX 1-201-484-3621/TELEX 130596 
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only $8. 









1000ml. . . $18.95 


Dilutant Fixative: 





| Gutta Resists: 
Colorless: 40z. . 





Send $1 S/H To: 


Clotilde 





For your evaluation and testing we 
offer a special 4 color sampler of 
Yellow, Magenta, Cyan & Black at 


Jacquard Silk Colors: 


Paint on pure dyes for silk. 
Steam set or set with dilutant fixative. 
60ml. . . $2.95, 250ml. . . $7.45, 


250ml. . $5.00, 1000ml. . . $10.00 


Gold, Silver, Black: 
4oz... $7.50, 80z. . 


Applicator Bottles: . . 


Metal Tips: Small, Medium, Large 
. . $1.95 each 
| Gutta Solvent: 40z. . 


Jacquard Silk Color Kit: 
dyes, gutta, fixative, accessories and instruction booklet. . . $22.95 


| Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. offers a full line of brushes, silk painting books 
and ali accessories for dyeing and painting on fabric. Plus 70 different silk 
fabrics, 23 styles of silk scarves, silk men’s ties, silk camisoles and great cotton 
fabrics and scarves. Dealer inquiries welcomed. Ask for our free catalog. 
Prices subject to change. 


ADVENTURES FOR THE TEXTILE ARTIST. Books to 
spark your imagination. A Rococo Adventure, Explor- 
ing the Art of Belgian Bobbin Lace, $12.95. Handspin- 
ning Cotton, $7.95. Handspinning Flax, $8.95. Tech- 
niques of Code Drafting, The Lively Art of Personal 
Weaving Drafts, $16.50. Shipping charges can be billed. 
Bizarre Butterfly Publishing, P.O. Box 16186, Phoenix, AZ 
85011. 


DESIGNER’S METHOD. Make your own inexpensive dress 
form, any size, shape. Easy, illustrated directions., $8.95. 
Sewing, 121 5th St, Watkins Glen, NY 14891. 


400 YARDS—4 yards each, 100 fabulous colors. 6 strand 
100% fine cotton embroidery floss. American made. 
$10.95 plus $1.50 P/H. JONANCO, Dept. A8, 159 Stanis- 
laus, Buffalo, NY 14212. 


NOTIONS 
CATALOG 


OVER 1,200 HARD-TO-FIND 


Sewing « Craft * Quilting 
Notions, Books & Videos 


Always A 20% Discount! 


WHOLESALE INQUIRIES INVITED 


P.O. Box 22312 THM2 
Ft. Lauderdale, FL 33335 





Vibrant, high quality silk dyes. 
Manufactured by Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 





NEW ADDITION! 
Heavy Duty Professional 
Vertical Fabric Steamer 


Heavy duty, 
stainless steel 
cylinder. 


Constructed for 
life time usage. 


Steams fabric up 
to 54” wide. 


2000 watt, 120 volt 





$4 75. 80z $7 75 heat source with 
: le oes ° safety cutout. 
. $11.75 Steaming insures 
~ optimum brightness 
70° and color 


predictability 
in fabric dyeing. 


“O Price: $695. 


Everything required for silk painting; including 


. $2.95 


Rupert, Gibbon & Spider Inc. 





718 College Street, Healdsburg, CA 95448 (707) 433-9577 
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Beads 


Beadworks 

Freed Company 
Kuma 
Promenade 
Shipwreck Beads 


Books/Videos 


Always Knitting 
Bark Service 
Body Blueprints 
Caning Shop 
Cochenille Computer Knit 
Cotton Cloud 
Dos Tejedoras 
Dover Street Booksellers 
Earth Guild 
Embroidery Research 
Knots & Knits 
Knots & Treadles 
Lacis 
Lois Ericson 
Madhatter Press 
Marlene’s 
Mary Roehr 
Master Designer 
_ School for Inquiring Mynds 
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The Source 
String Slinger 
Success Publishing 88, 
Taunton Press 
Tunstede 
Ultra Fit 
Victorian Video 
Weavers’ Store 
Wooden Porch 
Yellow Pages of Am. Crafts 


Buttons 


Button Creations 
Debra J. Rutherford 
Dogwood Lane 


Classes/Workshops 


Ann Hyde 

Batik & Weaving 
Caning Shop 
Connoisseur Tours 
Harbor Travel 
Pendleton Shop 
Penland School 
Real Ewe 

River Farm 
Sievers 

String Slinger 
Ultra Fit 

| Worcester Center for Crafts 
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Craft Supplies 


Buffalo Batt & Felt 

Caning Shop 

Craft Gallery 

Custom Knits 

Earth Guild 

Fairtield Processing 

GH Productions 

Great Northern Weaving 

Or Rug Co. 

Ozark Basketry 

Plymouth Reed & Cane 

The Ruggery 

Sherwood Designs 
Tandy Leather 

Western Trading Post 
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Aljo Mfg. Co. 93 
Brooks & Flynn 15 
Cerulean Blue 76 
Dharma Trading 83 
Pro Chemical & Dye 21 
Rupert, Gibbon & Spider 96 
Textile Resources 93 
Equipment 
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Brilliance 91 
Country Craftsman 89 
Country Rose Workshop 7 
Crafts Unlimited 85 
The Fold 86 
Hallandall 92 
Harrisville Designs 79 
Harry M. Fraser 88 
Pendleton Shop 37 
Rio Grande 87 
River Farm 21 
Rucker Rack 81 
Shannock Tapestry Looms 88 
Spinners Hill Shop 90 
Texas Fibers 91 
Tosca Co. 88 
Westbank Sewing 19 
Wolf Form Co. 87 
Wool Room 88 
Fabric 
Baltazor 88 
D’Anton 94 
Global Village Imports 92 
Gutcheon Patchworks 719 
Heirlooms by Emily 7 
Homespun 86 
Imaginations 9 
Knight Cloth 15 
Knot Just Quilts 89 
Mekong River Textiles 89 
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Oppenheim’s 95 
Qualin International 92 
Rain Shed 88 
Sew Natural 88 
Shades 94 
Testfabrics 86 
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Things Japanese 24 
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Black Sheep Knitting 86 
Bonnie Triola 90 
Carol and Malcolm 

Dewe 79 
Curtis Fibers 89 
Cyril Lieschke 92 
Euroflax 91 
Fiber Studio 87 
The Fold 86 
Kaleidoscope 37 
Norsk Fjord Fiber 90 
Texas Fibers 91 
Threadneedle Fibers 89 
WoodsEdge Wool 90 
Kits 
Aura 86 
Beggars’ Lace 86 
Bridges to Tomorrow 94 
Couturier Knits 92 
Gossamer Web 94 


Knit Collections 92 
Lacemaker 87 
North Island Designs 91 
Pieces of Olde 95 
Printables 89 
Sew Natural 92 
Stella Travis 95 
Storytellers 93 
Straw Into Gold 89 
Wheelis Designs 87 


Knitting Machines 


Concord Yarn Bar 89 
Knit Collections 92 
Knitking 99 
Knitting Machine Sellers 95 
Kruh Knits 91 
New Dimension Knitting 91 
Passap 2 
Sew-Knit Distributors 10 
White Knitting Machines 7 
Yarn-It-All 93 
Needlework 
Craft Gallery 90 
Gadolina 90 
Hummingbird House 95 
Kathleen B. Smith 94 
Lacemaker 87 
Ouran Industries 87 
Patsy Rug 24 
Scarlet Letter 19 
The Source 95 
Notions 
Alpha Impressions 22 
Brittany Co. 85 
C.S. Osborne 96 
Charm Woven Labels 92 
Clotilde 96 
Cottage Collars 88 
Cottage Creations 79 
Deppen Studio 93 
Garden Fairies 

Trading Company 88 
Hazelcrafts 95 
Hanndy Hints 90 
Ident-ify Label Corp. 83 
Knitting Machine Center 92 
L & L Stitchery 9 
M. L. Jahn 94 
Madeira 5) 
Marjorie Shires 90 
Newark Dressmaker 

Supply 92 
Original Knitting 86 
Perfect Notion 86 
Sew Fast 93 
Sterling Name 

Tape Company 20 
Things Japanese 22 
Velcro 17 
Patterns 
Campbell's mal 
Claudia Monteith 5) 
Friends 91 
Mediaeval Miscellanea 86 
Past Patterns 87 
Patience & Purity 94 
Patsy B 87 
Patterns 22 
Penelope Craft Programs 21 
Prairie Clothing 93 
Rain Shed 88 
Taunton Press 20, 85 


Periodicals 


Ornament 

Sewing Sampler 

SourceLetter 

Spooner Publishing 

Taunton Press 

Western Knitting Machine 
Guide 


Quilting Supplies 


Joseph’s Coat 
Keepsake Quilting 
The Quilt Patch 


Sewing Machines 


Sewin’ in Vermont 
Sewing Products 
Suburban Sew ‘N Sweep 
T & R Distributors 


Shows/Exhibits 


37 


86 


86 
93 
20 
76 


American Quilter’s Society 9 


Bramwell Yarns 
Convergence ’90 


22 


Weaving Supplies 


Ayottes’ Designery 

Batik & Weaving Supplier 
Great Northern Weaving 
Rio Grande 

Weavers’ Store 


Yarns 


Bonnie Triola 


Carrot Patch Angora 
Concannon Collection 
Concord Yarn 

Cotton Clouds 

Curtis Fibers 
Danmake 

Dorothy Dell’s 

Drop Spindle 
Exquisicat Imports 
Fiber Studio 


Garden Fairies Trading Co. 


Henry’s Attic 

Hub Mills 

Jary Inc. 

Jesse’s Spring 

John Perkins 
Joseph Galler 

K Lee Yarns 
Kaleidoscope 

Knit Collections 

La Lana Wools 
Louise’s Needlework 
Marr Haven 

Mary Lue’s Knitting World 
Oak Grove 

Peacock Arts 
Pendleton Shop 
River Farm 
Riverwalk Yarns 
Sami’s Knit Wit 
Shetland Importers 
SpringBrook Yarns 
Threadneedle Fibers 
Tomato Factory Yarn 
Weavers’ Warehouse 
Weaving & Knitting Shop 
WEBS 

Wilde Yarns 

Yarn Basket 

Yarns 

Yarns Galore 
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Illusions with thread 
by Mary Ellen Sinclair 


We are all creatures of habit, and 
through routine, our perception is dulled. 
By taking the time to re-create common 
items from fabric and thread, I ask people 
to pay attention to what they see; I 
reconstruct objects, not to fool the eye, 
but to change a person’s perception. 
When setting up a display, I enjoy 
standing back and looking at the 
objects as if they were ordinary once 
again. A lunch bag or a paper cup 
might be set up alone, as if it were left 
behind by someone. 
Fiber is an extremely versatile and 
creative tool. A needle and thread can be 
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worked to achieve as many dots, lines, 
or shades as a pencil or pen. 
Embroidery has a unique dimensional 
quality because the stitches go through 
the canvas. Fiber practically flows 

into sculptural forms because it’s so 
flexible and pliable, and it molds easily 
into three-dimensional shapes. It’s a 
pleasure to work with, being soft 

to the touch. 

The idea for an object and making it 
from fabric and thread go hand in hand. 
When I look at a piece of material, I 
study the way it flows and drapes, 
thinking about what it reminds me of. 
A light-blue piece of silk might bring to 
mind some smoke rising, a plastic dry- 
cleaning bag, or a sheet of wax paper. By 





jotting down notes and pinning 


swatches of material to a wall board 
(photo below), I record ideas. A tiny 
paper clip dangles next to some silver 
cording; lace trimmings and lamés 

hang near a paper coffee cup; a cigar-box 
label is pinned on top of silks and 
ribbons; an old-fashioned package of 
bobby pins has colored cottons draped 
beneath it. 

An ashtray full of cigarettes doesn’t 
sound attractive; vet, seeing one at the 
edge of a table, I noticed that the smoke 
rising from the glowing tip of one 
cigarette was actually beautiful. 
Thoughts about how to make it came 
easily: The cigarettes could be made of 
sized white silk with tan cotton filters. I 
used plastic straws to stuff cut brown 
thread that resembled tobacco into the 
rolled tubes. Shredded gray-and-black 
felt looked just like ashes. For smoke, I 
lightly wrapped the tip of unspun wool 
and pulled strands upward to float in the 
air. By snipping some tiny pieces from 
the frayed edge of shiny red lamé, I added 
red sparkles to the “ashes,” making the 
cigarette glow as if it were lit. The ashtray 
is molded white felt, with the 
matchsticks of dark-blue cotton with 
black felt tips. 

I like to work with new, rather than 
old, materials. They’re stronger and more 
durable and can take the stretching, 
sizing, and manipulation. I want the 
finished piece to be seen in a new way. 
It’s like giving an old image a clean slate. 
Even my imitations of old sewing 
patterns were dyed to give the illusion 
of being old. 

Only about 5% of my work involves a 
sewing machine. I mainly use hand- 
embroidery and laces or threads 
lavered over surfaces. I use different sizes 
of needles, threads, and weaves of 
material to create different shades. I 
stretch up to three layers of fabric ata 
time on a hoop and start stitching at the 
center. I don’t worry about the reverse 
side, where interesting abstracted 
patterns often develop. I like some of 
the backs better than the fronts, and I 
have them framed this way. 

To make something as delicate and 
small as a postage stamp, I use a small 
hoop (the smallest hoop I use has a 6-in. 
diameter) and the finest needles. For 
some details, I might use a strand of 
silk thread split into three, a #9 beading 
needle, and a magnifying Luxo lamp. 


Mary Ellen Sinclair, whose work also 
appears on the back cover, finds endless 
everyday items to re-create in the 
vicinity of her New York City studio. 


Threads Magazine 













Pérthe Knitking dealer nearest you, call oe ; sl 
Outside California 800/962-6446 — 
Inside California 800/852-6446 As 


She went from rags to richifess with 
her Knitking knitting machine 
She keeps in/fashion fox 
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yarn. You can, too. ® 
you need at 

your local K nuking dealer: the top ma- 
chines and a@tesso ies, the right ya 
the lé | fit nd a friendly fping 
; 5A O it. 

uy discover how easy it is. 

V nice € to get those “She's Made It” 
s without anyone knowing you did. 


| Average time to knit this Knitking Magazine original, 7 hours. 
) Knitking, 1128 Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, CA 90019 
f) 
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